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Appendix  A 

California  Desert  Protection  Act  (Public  Law  103-433) 
Sections  Relevant  to  Death  Valley  National  Park 


One  Hundred  Third  Congress 


of  the 


United  States  of  America 


AT  THE  SECOND  SESSION 


Begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  Washington  on  Tuesday, 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four 

An  Act 

To  designate  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert  as  wilderness,  to  establish  the 
Death  Valley  and  Joshua  Tree  National  Parks,  to  establish  the  Mojave  National 
Preserve,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 

of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  ^ ^ 


public  wildland  resource  of  extraordinary  and  inestimable  value  for  this 
and  future  generations; 

(2)  these  desert  wildlands  display  unique  scenic,  historical,  archeological, 
environmental,  ecological,  wildlife,  cultural,  scientific,  educational,  and 
recreational  values  used  and  enjoyed  by  millions  of  Americans  for  hiking 


Sections  1 and  2,  and  titles  I through  IX  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"California  Desert  Protection  Act  of  1994". 


SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 


(a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

( 1 ) the  federally  owned  desert  lands  of  southern  California  constitute  a 


SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  POLICY. 
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and  camping,  scientific  study  and  scenic  appreciation; 

(3)  the  public  land  resources  of  the  California  desert  now  face  and  are 
increasingly  threatened  by  adverse  pressures  which  would  impair,  dilute, 
and  destroy  their  public  and  natural  values; 

(4)  the  California  desert,  embracing  wilderness  lands,  units  of  the 
National  Park  System,  other  Federal  lands.  State  parks  and  other  State 
lands,  and  private  lands,  constitutes  a cohesive  unit  posing  unique  and 
difficult  resource  protection  and  management  challenges; 

(5)  through  designation  of  national  monuments  by  Presidential 
proclamation,  through  enactment  of  general  public  land  statutes 
(including  section  601  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976,  90  Stat.  2743,  43  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.)  and  through  interim 
administrative  actions,  the  Federal  Government  has  begun  the  process  of 
appropriately  providing  for  protection  of  the  significant  resources  of  the 
public  lands  in  the  California  desert;  and 

(6)  statutory  land  unit  designations  are  needed  to  afford  the  full 
protection  which  the  resources  and  public  land  values  of  the  California 
desert  merit. 

(b)  In  order  to  secure  for  the  American  people  of  this  and  future  generations 
an  enduring  heritage  of  wilderness,  national  parks,  and  public  land  values  in 
the  California  desert,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  appropriate  public  lands  in  the  California  desert  shall  be  included 
within  the  National  Park  System  and  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  in  order  to— 

(A)  preserve  unrivaled  scenic,  geologic,  and  wildlife  values 
associated  with  these  unique  natural  landscapes; 


(B)  perpetuate  in  their  natural  state  significant  and  diverse 
ecosystems  of  the  California  desert; 

(C)  protect  and  preserve  historical  and  cultural  values  of  the 
California  desert  associated  with  ancient  Indian  cultures,  patterns  of 
western  exploration  and  settlement,  and  sites  exemplifying  the 
mining,  ranching  and  railroading  history  of  the  Old  West; 

(D)  provide  opportunities  for  compatible  outdoor  public 
recreation,  protect  and  interpret  ecological  and  geological  features 
and  historic,  paleontological,  and  archeological  sites,  maintain 
wilderness  resource  values,  and  promote  public  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  California  desert;  and 

(E)  retain  and  enhance  opportunities  for  scientific  research  in 
undisturbed  ecosystems. 

TITLE  III--DEATH  VALLEY  NATIONAL  PARK 

SEC.  301.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  proclamations  by  Presidents  Herbert  Hoover  in  1933  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt  in  1937  established  and  expanded  the  Death  Valley  National 
Monument  for  the  preservation  of  the  unusual  features  of  scenic, 
scientific,  and  educational  interest  therein  contained; 

(2)  Death  Valley  National  Monument  is  today  recognized  as  a major  unit 
of  the  National  Park  System,  having  extraordinary  values  enjoyed  by 
millions  of  visitors; 

(3)  the  monument  boundaries  established  in  the  1930's  exclude  and 
thereby  expose  to  incompatible  development  and  inconsistent 
management,  contiguous  Federal  lands  of  essential  and  superlative 
natural,  ecological,  geological,  archeological,  paleontological,  cultural. 
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historical  ad  wilderness  values; 

(4)  Death  Valley  National  Monument  should  be  substantially  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  all  contiguous  Federal  lands  of  national  park  caliber  and 
afforded  full  recognition  and  statutory  protection  as  a National  Park;  and 

(5)  the  wilderness  within  Death  Valley  should  receive  maximum  statutory 
protection  by  designation  pursuant  to  the  Wilderness  Act. 


SEC.  302.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DEATH  VALLEY  NATIONAL 
PARK. 

There  is  hereby  established  the  Death  Valley  National  Park  (hereinafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "park")  as  generally  depicted  on  twenty-three  maps  entitled  "Death 
Valley  National  Park  Boundary  and  Wilderness — Proposed",  numbered  in  the  title 
one  through  twenty-three,  and  dated  July  1993  or  prior,  which  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  park  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Death  Valley 
National  Monument  is  hereby  abolished  as  such,  the  lands  and  interests  therein  are 
hereby  incorporated  within  and  made  part  of  the  new  Death  Valley  National  Park,  and 
any  funds  available  for  purposes  of  the  monument  shall  be  available  for  purposes  of 
the  park. 


SEC.  303.  TRANSFER  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LANDS. 

Upon  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer  the  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  depicted  in  the  maps  described  in 
section  302  of  this  title,  without  consideration,  to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Park  Service  for  administration  as  part  of  the  National  Park  System,  and  the 
boundary  of  the  park  shall  be  adjusted  accordingly.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
areas  added  to  the  park  by  this  title  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  generally 
applicable  to  units  of  the  National  Park  System,  including  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535;  16U.S.C.  1,2-4). 


SEC.  304.  MAPS  AND  LEGAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Within  six  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  file  maps  and  a 
legal  description  of  the  park  designated  under  this  title  with  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  Such  maps  and  legal 
description  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  title,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  correct  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal  description 
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and  in  the  maps  referred  to  in  section  302.  The  maps  and  legal  description  shall  be  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  park 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 


SEC.  305.  WITHDRAWAL. 

Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  all  Federal  lands  within  the  park  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  entry,  appropriation,  or  disposal  under  the  public  land 
laws;  from  location,  entry,  and  patent  under  the  United  States  mining  laws;  and  from 
disposition  under  all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral  and  geothermal  leasing,  and  mineral 
materials,  and  all  amendments  thereto. 


SEC.  306.  GRAZING. 

(a)  IN  GENERAL-  The  privilege  of  grazing  domestic  livestock  on  lands  within  the 
park  shall  continue  to  be  exercised  at  no  more  than  the  current  level,  subject  to 
applicable  laws  and  National  Park  Service  regulations. 

(b)  SALE  OF  PROPERTY-  If  a person  holding  a grazing  permit  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  informs  the  Secretary  that  such  permittee  is  willing  to  convey  to  the 
United  States  any  base  property  with  respect  to  which  such  permit  was  issued  and  to 
which  such  permittee  holds  title,  the  Secretary  shall  make  the  acquisition  of  such  base 
property  a priority  as  compared  with  the  acquisition  of  other  lands  within  the  park, 
provided  agreement  can  be  reached  concerning  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
acquisition.  Any  such  base  property  which  is  located  outside  the  park  and  acquired  as 
a priority  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  managed  by  the  Federal  agency  responsible 
for  the  majority  of  the  adjacent  lands  in  accordance  with  the  laws  applicable  to  such 
adjacent  lands. 


SEC.  307.  DEATH  VALLEY  NATIONAL  PARK  ADVISORY  COMMISSION. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  Advisory  Commission  of  no  more  than  fifteen 
members,  to  advise  the  Secretary  concerning  the  development  and  implementation  of 
a new  or  revised  comprehensive  management  plan  for  Death  Valley  National  Park. 

(b) (1)  The  advisory  commission  shall  include  an  elected  official  for  each  County 
within  which  any  part  of  the  park  is  located,  a representative  of  the  owners  of  private 
properties  located  within  or  immediately  adjacent  to  the  park,  and  other  members 
representing  persons  actively  engaged  in  grazing  and  range  management,  mineral 
exploration  and  development,  and  persons  with  expertise  in  relevant  fields,  including 
geology,  biology,  ecology,  law  enforcement,  and  the  protection  and  management  of 
National  Park  resources  and  values. 

(2)  Vacancies  in  the  advisory  commission  shall  be  filled  by  the  Secretary  so  as  to 
maintain  the  full  diversity  of  views  required  to  be  represented  on  the  advisory 
commission. 
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(c)  The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  shall  apply  to  the  procedures  and  activities 
of  the  advisory  commission. 

(d)  The  advisory  commission  shall  cease  to  exist  ten  years  after  the  date  of  its 
establishment. 


SEC.  308.  BOUNDARY  ADJUSTMENT. 

In  preparing  the  maps  and  legal  descriptions  required  by  sections  304  and  602  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  boundaries  of  the  Death  Valley  National  Park  and 
Death  Valley  National  Park  Wilderness  so  as  to  exclude  from  such  National  Park  and 
Wilderness  the  lands  generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Porter  Mine  (Panamint 
Range)  Exclusion  Area"  dated  June  1994. 


TITLE  V— MOJAVE  NATIONAL  PRESERVE 

(*The  following  section  included  under  Title  V is  applicable  to  all  wilderness  areas  and  park  units 

designated  or  enlarged  by  the  CDPA.) 

SEC.  519.  NO  ADVERSE  AFFECT  ON  LAND  UNTIL  ACQUIRED.Unless  and  until  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  no  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  wilderness  areas  or  National  Park  System  units  designated 
or  enlarged  by  this  Act  that  are  owned  by  any  person  or  entity  other  than  the  United  States  shall  be  subject 
to  any  of  the  rules  or  regulations  applicable  solely  to  the  Federal  lands  within  such  boundaries  and  may  be 
used  to  the  extent  allowed  by  applicable  law.  Neither  the  location  of  such  lands  within  such  boundaries  nor 
the  possible  acquisition  of  such  lands  by  the  United  States  shall  constitute  a bar  to  the  otherwise  lawful 
issuance  of  any  Federal  license  or  permit  other  than  a license  or  permit  related  to  activities  governed  by  16 
U.S.C.  4601-22(c).  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  applicability  of  any  provision 
of  the  Mining  in  the  Parks  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1901  et  seq.),  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7401  et  seq.),  or 
regulations  applicable  to  oil  and  gas  development  as  set  forth  in  36  CFR  9B. 

TITLE  VI -NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM  WILDERNESS 
SEC.  601.  DESIGNATION  OF  WILDERNESS. 

(a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890;  16  U.S.C.  1311  et  seq.),  the 
following  lands  within  the  units  of  the  National  Park  System  designated  by  this  Act  are  hereby  designated 
as  wilderness,  and  therefore,  as  components  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System: 

(1)  Death  Valley  National  Park  Wilderness,  comprising  approximately  three  million  one  hundred  fifty-eight 
thousand  thirty-eight  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  twenty-three  maps  entitled  "Death  Valley  National 
Park  Boundary  and  Wilderness",  numbered  in  the  title  one  through  twenty-three,  and  dated  October  1993 
or  prior,  and  three  maps  entitled  "Death  Valley  National  Park  Wilderness",  numbered  in  the  title  one 
through  three,  and  dated  July  1993  or  prior,  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Death  Valley  Wilderness. 

(2)  Joshua  Tree  National  Park  Wilderness  Additions,  comprising  approximately  one  hundred  thirty-one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  four  maps  entitled  "Joshua  Tree 
National  Park  Boundary  and  Wilderness — Proposed",  numbered  in  the  title  one  through  four,  and  dated 
October  1991  or  prior,  and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in,  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a part  of  the 
Joshua  Tree  Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public  Law  94-567. 

(3)  Mojave  National  Preserve  Wilderness,  comprising  approximately  six  hundred  ninety-five  thousand  two 
hundred  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  ten  maps  entitled  "Mojave  National  Park  Boundary  and 
Wilderness — Proposed",  and  numbered  in  the  title  one  through  ten,  and  dated  March  1994  or  prior,  and 
seven  maps  entitled  "Mojave  National  Park  Wilderness — Proposed",  numbered  in  the  title  one  through 
seven,  and  dated  March  1994  or  prior,  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Mojave  Wilderness. 

(b)  POTENTIAL  WILDERNESS-  Upon  cessation  of  all  uses  prohibited  by  the  Wilderness  Act  and 
publication  by  the  Secretary  in  the  Federal  Register  of  notice  of  such  cessation,  potential  wilderness, 
comprising  approximately  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  acres,  as  described  in  "1988  Death  Valley 
National  Monument  Draft  General  Management  Plan  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement"  (hereafter  in 
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this  title  referred  to  as  "Draft  Plan")  and  as  generally  depicted  on  map  in  the  Draft  Plan  entitled 
"Wilderness  Plan  Death  Valley  National  Monument",  dated  January  1988,  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a part  of  the  Death  Valley  Wilderness  as  designated  in  paragraph  (a)(1).  Lands  identified  in  the  Draft  Plan 
as  potential  wilderness  shall  be  managed  by  the  Secretary  insofar  as  practicable  as  wilderness  until  such 
time  as  said  lands  are  designated  as  wilderness. 

SEC.  602.  FILING  OF  MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Maps  and  a legal  description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  areas  designated  in  section  601  of  this  title  shall  be  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the  appropriate  offices  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  maps  and  legal  descriptions  of 
the  wilderness  areas  shall  be  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
such  maps  and  legal  descriptions  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  title,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  correct  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such  maps  and  legal  descriptions. 

SEC.  603.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  WILDERNESS  AREAS. 

The  areas  designated  by  section  601  of  this  title  as  wilderness  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated  by  that  title  as 
wilderness,  except  that  any  reference  in  such  provision  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  and  where  appropriate,  and  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a reference  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

TITLE  VII--MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  702.  LAND  TENURE  ADJUSTMENTS. 

In  preparing  land  tenure  adjustment  decisions  with  the  California  Desert  Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  consolidating  Federal  ownership  within  the 
national  park  units  and  wilderness  areas  designated  by  this  Act. 

SEC.  703.  LAND  DISPOSAL. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  406  of  this  Act,  none  of  the  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  wilderness  or 
park  areas  designated  under  this  Act  shall  be  granted  to  or  otherwise  made  available  for  use  by  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  or  any  other  agencies  or  persons  pursuant  to  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
(43  U.S.C.  617-619b)  or  any  similar  Acts. 

SEC.  704.  MANAGEMENT  OF  NEWLY  ACQUIRED  LANDS. 

Any  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  a wilderness  area  designated  under  this  Act  which  are  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Government,  shall  become  part  of  the  wilderness  area  within  which  they  are  located  and  shall  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  other  laws  applicable  to  such  wilderness 
area. 

SEC.  705.  NATIVE  AMERICAN  USES  AND  INTERESTS. 

(a)  ACCESS-  In  recognition  of  the  past  use  of  the  National  Park  System  units  and  wilderness  areas 
designed  under  this  Act  by  Indian  people  for  traditional  cultural  and  religious  purposes,  the  Secretary  shall 
ensure  access  to  such  park  system  units  and  wilderness  areas  by  Indian  people  for  such  traditional  cultural 
and  religious  purposes.  In  implementing  this  section,  the  Secretary,  upon  the  request  of  an  Indian  tribe  or 
Indian  religious  community,  shall  temporarily  close  to  the  general  public  use  of  one  or  more  specific 
portions  of  the  park  system  unit  or  wilderness  area  in  order  to  protect  the  privacy  of  traditional  cultural  and 
religious  activities  in  such  areas  by  Indian  people.  Any  such  closure  shall  be  made  to  affect  the  smallest 
practicable  area  for  the  minimum  period  necessary  for  such  purposes.  Such  access  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  Public  Law  95-341  (42  U.S.C.  1996)  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "American 
Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act",  and  with  respect  to  areas  designated  as  wilderness,  the  Wilderness  Act  (78 
Stat.  890;  16  U.S.C.  1131). 

(b)  STUDY-  (1)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  and  relevant  Federal 
agencies,  shall  conduct  a study,  subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations,  to  identify  lands  suitable  for  a 
reservation  for  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  that  are  located  within  the  Tribe’s  aboriginal  homeland  area 
within  and  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Death  Valley  National  Monument  and  the  Death  Valley  National 
Park,  as  described  in  title  III  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Not  later  than  1 year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a report  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
results  of  the  study  conducted  under  paragraph  (1). 
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SEC.  706.  FEDERAL  RESERVED  WATER  RIGHTS. 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  seetion  204  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  each  wilderness  area  designated 
by  this  Act,  Congress  hereby  reserves  a quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
priority  date  of  such  reserved  water  rights  shall  be  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  take  all  steps  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  reserved  by  this  section,  including  the  filing  by  the  Secretary  of  a claim  for  the  quantification  of  such 
rights  in  any  present  or  future  appropriate  stream  adjudication  in  the  courts  of  the  State  of  California  in 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may  be  joined  in  accordance  with  section  208  of  the  Act  of  July  10,  1952  (66 
Stat.  560,  43  U.S.C.  666),  commonly  referred  to  as  the  McCarran  Amendment. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  a relinquishment  or  reduction  of  any  water  rights  reserved  or 
appropriated  by  the  United  States  in  the  State  of  California  on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Federal  water  rights  reserved  by  this  Act  are  specific  to  the  wilderness  area  located  in  the  State  of 
California  designated  under  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  Act  related  to  the  reserved  Federal  water  rights  shall 
be  construed  as  establishing  a precedent  with  regard  to  any  future  designations,  nor  shall  it  constitute  an 
interpretation  of  any  other  Act  or  any  designation  made  thereto. 

SEC.  707.  CALIFORNIA  STATE  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

(a)  NEGOTIATIONS  TO  EXCHANGE-  Upon  request  of  the  California  State  Lands  Commission 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"),  the  Seeretary  shall  enter  into  negotiations  for 
an  agreement  to  exchange  Federal  lands  or  interests  therein  on  the  list  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)(2)  for 
California  State  School  lands  or  interests  therein  which  are  located  within  the  boundaries  of  one  or  more  of 
the  wilderness  areas  or  park  system  units  designated  by  this  Act  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
"State  School  lands.").  The  Secretary  shall  negotiate  in  good  faith  to  reach  a land  exchange  agreement 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  section  206  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 

(b)  PREPARATION  OF  LIST-  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  send  to  the  Commission  and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  a list  of  the 
following: 

(1)  State  School  lands  or  interests  therein  (including  mineral  interests)  which  are  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  wilderness  areas  or  park  system  units  designated  by  this  Act. 

(2)  Lands  within  the  State  of  California  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  suitable  for  disposal  for  exchange,  identified  in  the  following  priority— 

(A)  lands  with  mineral  interests,  including  geothermal,  which  have  the  potential  for  commercial 
development  but  which  are  not  currently  under  mineral  lease  or  producing  Federal  mineral  revenues; 

(B)  Federal  claims  in  California  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  that  the  Secretary  determines  are 
not  needed  for  any  Bureau  of  Reclamation  project;  and 

(C)  any  public  lands  in  California  that  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976,  has  determined  to  be  suitable  for  disposal  through  exchange. 

(3)  Any  other  Federal  land,  or  interest  therein,  within  the  State  of  California,  which  is  or  becomes  surplus 
to  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Secretary  may  exclude,  in  the  Secretary’s  discretion,  lands 
located  within,  or  contiguous  to,  the  exterior  boundaries  of  lands  held  in  trust  for  a federally  recognized 
Indian  tribe  located  in  the  State  of  California. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  such  list  and  shall  annually  transmit  such  list  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  until  all  of  the  State  School  lands  identified  in  paragraph  (1)  have  been 
acquired. 

(c)  DISPOSAL  OF  SURPLUS  FEDERAL  PROPERTY-  (I)  Effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  and  until  all  State  School  lands  identified  in  paragraph  (b)(1)  of  this  section  are  acquired,  no  Federal 
lands  or  interests  therein  within  the  State  of  California  may  be  disposed  of  from  Federal  ownership  unless— 

(A)  the  Secretary  is  notified  of  the  availability  of  such  lands  or  interest  therein; 

(B)  the  Secretary  has  notified  the  Commission  of  the  availability  of  such  lands  or  interests  therein  for 
exchange;  and 

(C)  the  Commission  has  not  notified  the  Secretary  within  six  months  that  it  wishes  to  consider  entering  into 
an  exchange  for  such  lands  or  interests  therein. 
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(2)  If  the  Commission  notifies  the  Secretary  that  it  wishes  to  consider  an  exchange  for  such  lands  or 
interests  therein,  the  Secretary  shall  attempt  to  conclude  such  exchange  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  as  quickly  as  possible. 

(3)  If  an  agreement  is  reached  and  executed  with  the  Commission,  then  upon  notice  to  the  head  of  the 
agency  having  administrative  jurisdiction  over  such  lands  or  interests  therein,  the  Secretary  shall  be  vested 
with  administrative  jurisdiction  over  such  land  or  interests  therein  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  such 
exchange. 

(4)  Upon  the  acquisition  of  all  State  School  lands  or  upon  notice  by  the  Commission  to  the  Secretary  that  it 
no  longer  has  an  interest  in  such  lands  or  interests  therein,  such  lands  or  interests  shall  be  released  to  the 
agency  that  originally  had  jurisdiction  over  such  lands  or  interests  for  disposal  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
otherwise  applicable  to  such  lands  or  interests. 

(d)  NO  EFFECT  ON  MILITARY  BASE  CLOSURES-  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
disposal  of  property  under  title  II  of  the  Defense  Authorization  Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  Act  (Public  Law  100-526;  102  Stat.  2627;  10  U.S.C.  2687  note)  or  the  Defense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-510;  104  Stat.  1808;  10  U.S.C.  2687  note). 

SEC.  708.  ACCESS  TO  PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  access  to  nonfederally  owned  land  or  interests  in  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  conservation  units  and  wilderness  areas  designated  by  this  Act  which  will  provide  the 
owner  of  such  land  or  interest  the  reasonable  use  and  enjoyment  thereof. 

SEC.  709.  FEDERAL  FACILITIES  FEE  EQUITY. 

(a)  POLICY  STATEMENT-  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  entrance,  tourism  or  recreational  use  fees  for 
use  of  Federal  lands  and  facilities  not  discriminate  against  any  State  or  any  region  of  the  country. 

(b)  FEE  STUDY-  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  other  affected  agencies,  shall  prepare  and  submit  a 
report  by  May  1,  1996  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and  any  other  relevant 
committees,  which  shall— 

(1)  identify  all  Federal  lands  and  facilities  that  provide  recreational  or  tourism  use;  and 

(2)  analyze  by  State  and  region  any  fees  charged  for  entrance,  recreational  or  tourism  use,  if  any,  on 
Federal  lands  or  facilities  in  a State  or  region,  individually  and  collectively. 

(c)  RECOMMENDATIONS-  Following  completion  of  the  report  in  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary,  in 
cooperation  with  other  affected  agencies,  shall  prepare  and  submit  a report  by  May  1,  1997  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and  any  other  relevant  committees,  which  shall 
contain  recommendations  which  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  for  implementing  the  congressional  intent 
outlined  in  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  710.  LAND  APPRAISAL. 

Lands  and  interests  in  lands  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  appraised  without  regard  to  the  presence 
of  a species  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered  pursuant  to  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C. 
1531  et  seq.). 

SEC.  711.  DEFINITION. 

Any  reference  to  the  term  "this  Act"  in  titles  I through  IX  shall  be  deemed  to  be  solely  a reference  to 
sections  1 and  2,  and  titles  I through  IX. 

TITLE  Vm-MILITARY  LANDS  ANT)  OVERFLIGHTS 

SEC.  801.  SHORT  TITLE  AND  FINDINGS. 

(a)  SHORT  TITLE-  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "California  Military  Lands  Withdrawal  and  Overflights 
Act  of  1994". 

(b)  FINDINGS-  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  military  aircraft  testing  and  training  activities  as  well  as  demilitarization  activities  in  California  are  an 
important  part  of  the  national  defense  system  of  the  United  States,  and  are  essential  in  order  to  secure  for 
the  American  people  of  this  and  future  generations  an  enduring  and  viable  national  defense  system; 

(2)  the  National  Park  System  units  and  wilderness  areas  designated  by  this  Act  lie  within  a region  critical  to 
providing  training,  research,  and  development  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies; 

(3)  there  is  a lack  of  alternative  sites  available  for  these  military  training,  testing,  and  research  activities; 

(4)  continued  use  of  the  lands  and  airspace  in  the  California  desert  region  is  essential  for  military  purposes; 
and 
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(5)  continuation  of  these  military  activities,  under  appropriate  terms  and  conditions,  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  protection  and  proper  management  of  the  natural,  environmental,  cultural,  and  other  resources  and 
values  of  the  Federal  lands  in  the  California  desert  area. 

SEC.  802.  MILITARY  OVERFLIGHTS. 

(a)  OVERFLIGHTS-  Nothing  in  this  Act,  the  Wilderness  Act,  or  other  land  management  laws  generally 
applicable  to  the  new  units  of  the  National  Park  or  Wilderness  Preservation  Systems  (or  any  additions  to 
existing  units)  designated  by  this  Act,  shall  restrict  or  preclude  low-level  overflights  of  military  aircraft 
over  such  units,  including  military  overflights  that  can  be  seen  or  heard  within  such  units. 

(b)  SPECIAL  AIRSPACE-  Nothing  in  this  Act,  the  Wilderness  Act,  or  other  land  management  laws 
generally  applicable  to  the  new  units  of  the  National  Park  or  Wilderness  Preservation  Systems  (or  any 
additions  to  existing  units)  designated  by  this  Act,  shall  restrict  or  preclude  the  designation  of  new  units  of 
special  airspace  or  the  use  or  establishment  of  military  flight  training  routes  over  such  new  park  system  or 
wilderness  units. 

(c)  NO  EEFECT  ON  OTHER  LAWS-  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  modify,  expand,  or 
diminish  any  authority  under  other  Federal  law. 

TITLE  IX-AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC.  901.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  National  Park  Service  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  carry  out  this  Act  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $36,000,000  over  and  above  that  provided  in  fiscal  year  1994 
for  additional  administrative  and  construction  costs  over  the  fiscal  year  1995-1999  period,  and 
$300,000,000  for  all  land  acquisition  costs.  No  funds  in  excess  of  these  amounts  may  be  used  for 
construction,  administration,  or  land  acquisition  authorized  under  this  Act  without  a specific  authorization 
in  an  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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APPENDIX  B 


LAND  PROTECTION  PLAN  FOR  DEATH  VALLEY  NATIONAL  PARK 
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Appendix  B 

Land  Protection  Plan  for  Death  Valley  National  Park 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

A.  Departmental  and  NFS  Policies  on  Land  Protection 

The  use  of  the  Federal  portion  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (LWCF)  is  governed  by  a policy 
statement  issued  in  May  1982  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (47FR19784).  The  policy  requires  that 
each  agency  using  the  fund  will: 

1 . Identify  the  lands  or  interests  in  lands  that  need  to  be  in  Federal  ownership  to  achieve 
management  unit  purposes  consistent  with  published  objectives  of  the  unit. 

2.  Use,  to  the  maximum  extent  practical,  cost-effective  alternatives  to  direct  Federal  purchase  of 
private  lands,  and,  when  acquisition  is  necessary,  acquire  or  retain  only  the  minimum  interests 
necessary  to  meet  management  objectives. 

3.  Cooperate  with  landowners,  other  Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector  to  manage  lands  for  public  use  or  protect  it  for  resource  conservation. 

4.  Formulate,  or  revise  as  necessary,  plans  for  land  acquisition  and  resource  use  to  assure  that  the 
socio-cultural  impacts  are  considered  and  that  the  most  outstanding  areas  are  adequately 
managed. 

In  response  to  this  policy,  the  National  Park  Service  published  a final  interpretive  rule  on  May  11,  1983 
(48FR21 121).  That  rule  requires  that  the  National  Park  Service  develop  a land  protection  plan  for  each 
unit  of  the  National  Park  system  that  contain  nonfederal  lands  within  the  area’s  authorized  boundary. 

The  purpose  of  the  Plan  is  to  identify  methods  of  assuring  the  protection  of  the  natural,  historic,  scenic, 
cultural,  recreation  or  other  significant  resources  and  to  provide  for  adequate  visitor  use.  The  Plan  will  be 
prepared  in  compliance  with  relevant  legislation,  other  Congressional  guidelines.  Executive  Orders,  and 
Departmental  and  National  Park  Service  policies.  The  Plan  will  be  clear  and  concise,  prepared  with  public 
participation  and  include  full  consideration  of  the  alternatives  available  for  land  protection.  Plans  will  be 
updated  as  necessary  to  reflect  changing  conditions. 

The  major  issues  to  be  addressed  by  the  Plan  are  the  uses  that  would  be  compatible  on  the  remaining 
nonfederal  tracts,  the  protection  methods  most  usefully  employed  to  avoid  incompatible  uses  and  protect 
park  resources,  and  the  relative  urgency  of  protection  action  on  the  various  tracts. 

Land  protection  plans  are  intended  to  provide  general  guidance  for  long-range  planning  and  budgeting, 
subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  and  other  constraints.  They  are  not  intended  in  any  way  to  diminish  the 
rights  of  nonfederal  landowners,  nor  do  they  constitute  an  offer  to  purchase  lands  or  interests  in  lands. 

B.  Need  for  the  Plan  and  Major  Issues 

Death  Valley  National  Park  contains  nonfederal  lands  within  the  boundaries  authorized  by  Congress.  On 
October  31,  1994,  Congress  redesignated  Death  Valley  National  Monument  as  a National  Park  and  added 
approximately  1.3  million  acres  to  the  unit,  creating  a park  of  3.3  million  acres  total.  Most  of  the  new 
park  lands  were  already  public  lands,  previously  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
jurisdiction  over  which  was  transferred  to  the  National  Park  Service. 
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The  major  issues  that  the  land  protection  plan  for  each  unit  addresses  are: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  existing  and  potential  uses  of  private  lands  and  access  for  such  use  through 
and  across  federal  park  lands,  may  adversely  affect  the  natural  appearance  of  the  unit,  the 
protection  and  restoration  of  natural  systems,  wilderness  integrity  and  values  and  cultural  sites, 
objects,  and  structures. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  existing  and  potential  uses  of  private  lands  area  may  preclude  or  limit  visitor 
enjoyment  of  park  resources  or  may  conflict  with  the  aesthetic  and  ecologic  conditions. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  mining  activity  may  affect  park  values  and  resources. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  existing  or  potential  uses  of  private  lands,  and  access  for  such  uses  through 
and  across  Federal  lands  may  affect  species  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  habitat  listed  as  critical  to  the  survival  of  the  species. 

5.  The  anticipated  effectiveness  of  federal,  state,  and  local  regulations  in  achieving  park  objectives 
on  nonfederal  lands  within  the  units. 

6.  The  anticipated  effectiveness  of  agreements  in  achieving  park  objectives  on  nonfederal  lands 
within  the  units. 

7.  The  anticipated  effectiveness  of  less-than-fee  acquisition  in  achieving  protection  of  park 
resources  on  nonfederal  lands  within  the  units. 

8.  The  potential  for  reservation  of  use  and  occupancies  when  acquiring  lands  from  current  owners. 

9.  The  relative  urgency  of  protection  among  the  several  areas  in  the  units  with  nonfederal  lands. 

II.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  PARK  AND  RESOURCES  TO  BE  PROTECTED 
A.  Purpose  of  the  Park 

The  Act  of  August  25,  1916,  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Park  Service  (16  U.S.C.  1),  prescribed  that 
the  "fundamental  purpose  of... parks... is  to  conserve  the  scenery  and  historic  objects  and  the  wild  life 
therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave 
them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations."  In  the  Act  of  August  18,  1970,  Congress 
declared  that  the  Organic  Act  provisions,  including  the  statement  of  fundamental  purpose,  shall  apply  to 
all  areas  of  the  National  Park  System  "to  the  extent  that  such  provisions  are  not  in  conflict..."  with  the 
statute  that  specifically  applies  to  that  particular  area.  (16  U.S.C.  lc.(b)) 

In  1978  Congress  amended  the  1970  Act,  cited  above,  to  state  that  the  "authorization  of  activities"  in 
parks  "shall  be  construed  and  the  protection,  management,  and  administration  of  these  areas  shall  be 
conducted  in  light  of  the  high  public  value  and  integrity  of  the  National  Park  System  and  shall  not  be 
exercised  in  derogation  of  the  values  and  purposes  for  which  these  various  areas  have  been  established, 
except  as  may  have  been  or  shall  be  directly  and  specifically  provided  by  Congress." 

The  majority  of  lands  within  Death  Valley  National  Park  are  designated  by  law  as  wilderness,  by  the  Act 
of  October  31,  1994.  The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  further  prescribes  the  purpose  of  the  wilderness 
designated  lands.  That  purpose  is  to  preserve  lands  in  their  natural  condition  "for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  American  people  in  such  manner  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  future  use  and  enjoyment  as 
wilderness."  The  Wilderness  Act  defines  wilderness  as  "an  area  where  the  earth  and  its  community  of  life 
are  untrammeled  by  man,  where  man  himself  is  a visitor  who  does  not  remain,. ..an  area  of  undeveloped 
Federal  land  retaining  its  primeval  character  and  influence  without  permanent  improvements  or  human 
habitation,  which  is  protected  and  managed  so  as  to  preserve  its  natural  conditions..." 

In  summary,  the  purpose  of  parks  is  to  preserve  the  natural  and  cultural  resources  so  that  they  can  be 
interpreted,  understood  and  enjoyed  by  present  and  future  generations. 
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The  development  of  these  land  protection  plans  is  being  done  in  conjunction  with  the  general 
management  plan.  An  initial  component  in  the  development  of  a general  management  plan  is  the 
discussion  and  description  of  the  specific  park  purpose  and  significance.  Elsewhere  in  this  environmental 
impact  statement  / general  management  plan  are  complete  descriptions  of  the  purpose  and  significance. 
Please  refer  to  that  section  of  the  document  for  the  specific  park  unit  purpose  and  significance. 

B Resources  to  be  Protected 

Natural  Resources 

This  section  is  a summary  of  more  comprehensive  information  presented  in  the  1983  Natural  and  Cultural 
Resources  Management  Plan.  For  more  detailed  information  please  refer  to  that  document. 

Death  Valley  National  Park  is  the  lowest  point  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  one  of  the  hottest  places  in 
the  world.  It  is  also  a vast  geological  museum,  containing  examples  of  most  of  the  earth’s  geologic  eras. 
Here,  plant  and  animal  species,  some  of  which  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  have  adapted  to  the  harsh 
desert  environment.  Man  has  also  adjusted  to  these  severe  conditions,  as  evidenced  by  extensive 
archeological  sites,  historical  sites  related  to  successive  ways  of  prospectors,  miners,  and  homesteaders, 
present-day  residences  of  native  Americans,  and  even  the  current  styles  of  resort  developments  and  active 
mines. 

The  size  of  the  park  and  the  diversity  of  its  resources  make  the  area  difficult  to  characterize.  The  salt  pans 
of  the  main  valley,  the  surrounding  canyons,  the  unique  plants  and  animals,  and  the  various  historical 
sites  all  represent  a portion  of  the  national  park,  but  no  single  feature  typifies  the  whole  park.  The 
assemblage  of  diverse  natural  and  cultural  resources,  and  the  legends  and  fantasies  that  have  evolved 
about  the  pioneers-including  Death  Valley  Scotty-are  all  part  of  the  visitor  experience. 

Perhaps  the  park's  greatest  assets  today  are  the  clear  air,  vast  open  spaces  that  stretch  toward  distant 
horizons,  and  the  overwhelming  silence.  About  1.2  million  people  a year  (1997  numbers)  come  to  Death 
Valley  to  experience  the  stark  and  lonely  vastness  of  the  valley;  the  panorama  of  rugged  canyons  and 
mountains;  the  pleasures  of  the  dry,  warm  winter  climate;  the  challenge  of  the  hot,  arid  summer;  the  relief 
of  the  cooler  mountains;  and  the  reminders  of  frontier  life. 

Death  Valley  National  Park  includes  nearly  120  miles  of  Death  Valley,  a 156-mile-long  north/south- 
trending trough  that  formed  between  two  major  block-faulted  mountain  ranges:  the  Amargosa  Range  on 
the  east  and  the  Panamint  Range  on  the  west.  Telescope  Peak,  the  highest  peak  in  the  park  and  in  the 
Panamint  Mountains,  rises  1 1,049  feet  above  sea  level  and  lies  only  15  miles  from  the  lowest  point  in  the 
United  States  in  the  Badwater  Basin  salt  pan,  282  feet  below  sea  level.  Death  Valley  lies  at  the  southern 
margin  of  the  Great  Basin  Desert. 

The  Amargosa  Range,  which  forms  the  eastern  wall  of  Death  Valley,  includes  three  mountain  groups 
from  north  to  south:  the  Grapevine  mountains  (average  elevation  of  the  mountain  crest  is  7,000  feet),  the 
Funeral  Mountains  (4,000  feet  average  crest  elevation),  and  the  Black  Mountains  (5,300  feet  average  crest 
elevation).  The  western  slopes  of  all  these  mountain  groups  are  precipitous  and  are  cut  by  steep-walled 
canyons.  Both  the  Funeral  and  the  Black  mountains  are  relatively  treeless  and  arid. 

The  Panamint  Range  on  the  west  side  of  Death  Valley  includes  the  Cottonwood  Mountains  to  the  north 
(average  crest  elevation  6,000  feet)  and  the  Panamint  Mountains  to  the  south  (average  crest  elevation  over 
8,000  feet).  Long,  sheer-walled  canyons  cut  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Broad  basins  such  as 
Harrisburg,  Nemo  and  White  Sage  flats,  Wildrose  Canyon,  and  Butte  Valley  contrast  sharply  with  the 
ruggedness  of  the  surrounding  terrain.  The  Cottonwood  Mountains  include  smaller  isolated  north-south 
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trending  mountains  lying  between  Sand  Flat,  Hidden  Valley  and  Racetrack  Valley.  These  valleys  are 
small  basins  with  no  drainage  outlets,  and  each  contains  a small,  silt-floored  dry  lake. 

Large  aprons  of  gravel  (alluvial  fans)  lie  against  the  mountains.  These  alluvial  sediments  deposited  in 
Death  Valley  during  the  past  several  million  years  are  sands  and  gravels  removed  by  flash  floods  from  the 
adjacent  mountains.  There  are  obvious  differences  in  the  sizes  of  the  alluvial  fans  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  valley;  fans  of  the  higher  Panamint  Mountains  to  the  west  are  larger  than  the  fans  of  the  Black 
Mountains  to  the  east. 

The  Death  Valley  hydrologic  basin  encompasses  about  8,700  square  miles  in  California  and  Nevada 
(Hunt  and  Mabey  1966).  It  is  a closed  basin  and  all  surface  drainage  is  internal;  no  streams  exit  the  valley. 
Various  rock  types  within  the  hydrologic  basin  affect  regional  surface  and  groundwater  systems. 
Groundwater  recharge  on  the  east  side  of  the  park  is  from  local  precipitation  and  underflow  from  drainage 
basins  far  beyond  the  park  boundary.  Recharge  from  the  west  is  due  to  local  precipitation  and  snow 
retention  in  watersheds  of  the  Panamint  and  Cottonwood  mountains.  Known  surface  water  sources  in  the 
Death  Valley  region  include  potholes,  seeps,  wells,  springs,  and  ponds.  To  date,  330  water  sources  of 
varying  dependability  and  quality  have  been  recorded  within  the  park. 

The  diversity  of  Death  Valley  National  Park's  plant  communities  result  partly  from  the  region's  location  in 
the  Mojave  Desert,  a zone  of  tension  and  overlap  between  the  Great  Basin  Desert  to  the  north  and  the 
Sonoran  Desert  to  the  south  (Kearney  and  Peebles  1960).  This  location,  combined  with  the  great  relief 
found  within  the  park-from  282  feet  below  sea  level  to  1 1,049  feet  above  sea  level-supports  vegetation 
typical  of  four  biotic  life  zones:  the  lower  Sonoran,  the  Canadian,  and  even  the  Arctic/Alpine  in  portions 
of  the  Panamint  Range  (Jepson  1923;  Storer  and  Usinger  1968).  Based  on  Munz  and  Keck  (1968) 
classifications,  seven  plant  communities  can  be  categorized  within  these  life  zones,  each  characterized  by 
dominant  vegetation  and  representative  of  three  vegetation  types:  scrub,  desert  woodland,  and  coniferous 
forest.  Microhabitats  further  subdivide  some  communities  into  zones,  especially  on  the  valley  floor. 

Scrub  or  Desert 

Scrub  is  the  most  extensive  vegetation  type  in  Death  Valley.  It  dominates  about  three-fourths  of  the  park 
landscape  and  includes  the  alkali  sink,  creosote  bush  scrub,  shadscale  scrub,  and  sagebrush  scrub 
communities.  The  alkali  sink  or  salt  flat  community  occurs  in  the  lower  elevations  of  the  park. 

Desert  Woodland 

Desert  Woodland  is  an  open,  well-spaced  community  ranging  from  elevations  of  about  7,000  feet  up  to 
about  9,500  feet.  Much  of  the  soil  within  this  community  is  bare  and  surfaced  with  a hard,  wind  scoured 
layer  similar  to  desert  pavement.  The  community  is  dominated  by  single-leaf  pinyon  pine  (Pinus 
monophylla)  and  scattered  individuals  of  juniper  (Juniperus  osteosperma). 

Coniferous  Forest 

Coniferous  Forest  in  Death  Valley  National  Park  includes  subalpine  forest  and  some  bristlecone  pine 
forests.  Both  communities  occur  in  narrow  belts  at  upper  elevations.  Dominants  of  subalpine  forest 
including  limber  pine  (Pinus  flexilis),  occur  in  mosaic  concentrations  rather  than  uniformly  throughout 
the  area.  The  bristlecone  pine  forest  community  occurs  chiefly  above  10,000  feet  in  the  Panamint  Range, 
where  spacing  of  individual  bristlecones  (Pinus  aristata)  and  limber  pine  (Pinus  flexilis)  appear  more  as 
an  open  woodland  rather  than  a forest. 

Wildlife 

Death  Valley  National  Park  and  the  adjacent  desert  support  a variety  of  wildlife  species.  Within  Death 
Valley  and  the  surrounding  desert  there  are  51  species  of  native  mammals,  two  species  of  exotic 
mammals,  307  species  of  birds,  36  species  of  reptiles,  three  species  of  amphibians,  and  six  species  of 
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fishes  (Hansen  1972  and  1973;  Landye  1973).  Small  mammals  are  more  numerous  than  large  mammals, 
such  as  desert  bighorn,  bobcat,  mountain  lion  and  mule  deer.  An  estimated  200  to  250  mule  deer  are 
present  in  the  piny  on/juniper  associations  of  the  Grapevine,  Cottonwood,  and  Panamint  mountains. 

The  Nelson  bighorn  (Ovis  canadensis  nelsoni)  is  the  subspecies  native  to  Death  Valley.  Bighorn  occur  in 
desert  mountain  ranges  where  the  terrain  includes  rolling  hills  for  feeding  areas  and  nearby  cliffs  within 
steep  canyons  that  can  be  used  for  escape.  Their  range  does  not  correlate  with  any  specific  vegetative 
type.  The  present  population  is  estimated  at  520  and  appears  to  be  declining.  The  cause  of  the  decline  has 
not  been  determined;  however,  several  factors  may  be  involved,  including  the  introduction  of  diseases 
from  livestock,  poor  range  conditions,  rapid  increase  in  human  activities  (such  as  mining,  road  building, 
urbanization,  and  increased  recreation),  illegal  hunting,  and  appropriation  of  water  (Seymour  1972). 
Competition  with  other  animals  and  drying  of  springs  are  additional  factors  resulting  in  loss  of  habitat.  To 
reduce  visitor  impacts  and  prevent  undue  disturbance  of  wildlife,  backcountry  camping  is  not  permitted 
within  .25  mile  of  springs. 

Endangered,  Threatened,  Endemic,  or  Rare  Plants  and  Animals 

Four  plants  found  in  the  Eureka  Dunes  area  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  have  been  officially  listed  as 
endangered  or  threatened  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  In  addition,  the  spring-loving  centaury,  a 
threatened  plant  species,  is  found  at  Travertine  Spring.  Numerous  other  species  are  considered  "sensitive" 
due  to  their  limited  distribution,  endemism  to  Death  Valley,  or  other  factors. 

The  California  Native  Plant  Society  has  compiled  locality  information  for  many  of  these  species  (see 
1983  Natural  and  Cultural  Resources  Management  Plan,  California  Native  Plant  Society  1976,  1978).  A 
preliminary  report  from  the  late  1970s  entitled,  "Rare  Plant  Studies:  An  Inventory  of  the  Endemic, 
Threatened  and  Endangered  Plants  of  Death  Valley  National  Park,"  is  available  to  the  staff  for 
management  purposes.  NPS  Management  Policies  provide  special  consideration  for  unique  (endemic)  or 
rare  species. 

The  peregrine  falcon  and  Devils  Hole  pupfish  are  listed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as 
endangered  species.  California  and  Nevada  have  listed  additional  species  as  rare  or  fully  protected  under 
state  program,  based  on  degrees  of  endangerment  to  populations  and  their  habitat.  The  1982  plan  lists 
animals  with  special  federal  or  state  classification  and  whether  they  are  endemic  to  Death  Valley. 

Numerous  species  of  aquatic  mollusks  (snails)  are  known  to  be  endemic  to  park  waters  (see  Appendix  C: 
Species  of  Special  Consideration).  Endemic  insects  occur  at  Saratoga  Springs  and  Devils  Hole. 

Systematic  inventories  of  the  park  have  not  been  made  for  additional  endemic  species. 

Air  Quality 

Death  Valley  National  Park  is  classified  as  a Class  II  clean  air  area  (42  USC  7401  et  seq.).  Under  this 
classification,  a moderate  amount  of  industrial  activity  may  be  permitted  by  the  state  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
park  as  long  as  the  maximum  allowable  increases  over  baseline  concentrations  established  for  sulfur 
dioxide  and  particulate  matter  are  not  exceeded.  In  1980  it  was  determined  that  Death  Valley  possesses 
important  air  quality  attributes,  and  the  park  was  listed  for  possible  redesignation  as  a class  I area, 
pursuant  to  section  1 64(d)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  important  attributes  include  visibility  (vistas  of  salt 
flats,  sand  dunes,  and  distant  mountain  ranges  are  integral  to  the  visitor  experience)  and  plants  (some 
species,  such  as  desert  holly,  are  sensitive  to  ozone  and  other  pollutants).  Redesignation  to  class  I would 
mean  more  stringent  standards  for  sulfur  dioxide  and  particulate  matter,  and  resource  protection 
requirements  would  be  specified. 

Major  nearby  sources  of  pollution  are  the  Searles  Valley  (Trona)  complex,  which  is  20  miles  to  the 
southwest,  and  the  Clay  Camp  colemanite  processing  facility,  which  is  10  miles  to  the  east.  The  Searles 
Valley  complex  produces  soda  ash,  borax,  potash,  and  other  chemicals.  Cyclones  and  electrostatic 
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precipitators  are  used  at  Trona  to  control  particulate  emissions,  and  scrubbers  are  used  to  remove  sulfur 
dioxide.  The  long-range  transport  of  air  pollutants,  particularly  ozone,  is  also  a problem.  Ozone  originates 
from  precursors,  such  as  volatile  organic  compounds  and  nitrogen  oxides,  from  as  far  away  as  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  perhaps  the  Los  Angeles  basin. 

Mineral  Resources 

Mineral  deposits  of  known  economic  value  are  limited  to  tale  and  borates.  Most  of  the  talc  production 
comes  from  a talc-bearing  belt  from  the  Warm  Spring  and  Galena  canyons  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Panamint  Range.  Borate  deposits  occur  in  the  Furnace  Creek  Wash  area.  The  few  metal  deposits  that 
proved  profitable  are  exhausted.  At  this  time  no  metal  mines  are  in  production. 

Early  mining  activity  (1870  to  1940s)  included  a few  town  sites  and  mills  as  well  as  mine  shafts  and 
dumps.  While  surface  disturbances  were  usually  small  and  confined  to  a few  acres  because  most  mines 
were  underground,  numerous  small  exploration  pits  and  adits  were  widely  scattered  over  the  area.  With 
the  advent  of  machinery  capable  of  moving  large  volumes  of  material  in  a short  time,  the  character  of 
mining  in  Death  Valley  changed,  and  surface  mines  became  predominant  in  the  early  1970s.  The  largest 
open-pit  mine  within  the  park  is  American  Borate  Company's  Boraxo  Mine,  a borate  operation  which  has 
been  mined  out.  This  mine  covers  approximately  250  acres  and  the  deposit  was  mined  to  a depth  of  about 
400  feet.  Other  active  open-pit  mines  in  the  monument  include  another  borate  mine  in  Furnace  Creek 
Wash,  five  talc  mines  in  the  area  of  Warm  Springs  and  Galena  canyons,  and  one  talc  mine  in  the  Ibex 
Hills. 

Cultural  Resources 

Archeology 

Although  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  6 percent  of  the  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  pre-1994  Death 
Valley  National  Monument  (and  an  even  smaller  proportion  of  the  lands  added  to  the  monument  in  1994) 
have  been  surveyed  for  archeological  resources,  the  overall  cultural  sequence  is  well  documented.  In 
particular,  the  archeological  research  and  survey  efforts  of  Hunt  and  Wallace,  conducted  primarily  during 
the  1950s  and  1960s,  have  formed  the  bulk  of  extant  data  about  prehistoric  native  cultures.  Nearly  2,000 
archeological  sites,  covering  some  10,000  years  of  human  activity  (Pleistocene  Era;  Lake  Mojave  Period, 
10,000-5000  B.C.;  Pinto  Period,  5000-2000  B.C.;  Gypsum  Period,  2000  B.C.-  500  A.D.;  Saratoga 
Springs  Period,  500-1200  A.D.;  Shoshonean  Period,  1200  A.D.-Euro- American  Contact)  have  been 
identified.  Site  types  include:  house  circles;  habitation  areas,  complex  sites;  rockshelters;  campsites; 
workshops;  quarries  and  lithic  scatters;  hunting  blinds;  plant  food  processing  stations;  storage  pits; 
cemetery  and  burial  areas;  rock  art  (petroglyphs/pictographs);  rock  alignments;  and  rock  traps  or  caches. 
Areas  of  particular  archeological  significance  within  the  park  boundaries  include  Butte  Valley,  Mesquite 
Flat,  the  floor  of  Death  Valley,  Grapevine  Canyon,  high  elevation  localities  in  the  Panamint  Mountains, 
alluvial  fans  on  the  west  side  of  Death  Valley,  and  springs. 

Euro- American  historic  archeological  sites  are  generally  associated  with  transportation  networks  and 
resource  procurement/exploitation  features.  In  the  park,  transportation  routes,  water  sources,  and  mining 
operations  are  prime  locations  where  such  archeological  sites  may  be  found. 

No  prehistoric  archeological  sites  or  districts  within  the  park  boundaries  are  listed  in,  or  have  been 
determined  eligible  for  listing  in,  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Draft  national  register 
nomination  forms  for  archeological  districts  in  the  park  have  been  prepared  for  the  following:  Butte 
V alley,  Mesquite  Spring,  Racetrack-Goldbelt,  Ubehebe  Crater,  Upper  Emigrant,  Upper  Panamint,  Death 
Valley  Salt  Pan,  Furnace  Creek,  Mesquite  Flat,  Grapevine  Canyon,  Ibex  Spring,  Keane  Wonder  Mine, 
Saratoga  Springs,  and  Scotty's  Ranch.  The  National  Park  Service  is  planning  to  prepare  national  register 
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nomination  forms  for  the  Lower  Vine  Ranch,  Furnace  Creek  Wash,  Saline  Valley,  and  Eureka  Valley 
archeological  districts. 

History 

The  first  Caucasians  known  to  have  entered  Death  Valley  were  adventurers  seeking  a shortcut  to  the 
northern  California  goldfields  during  the  winter  of  1849-50.  The  infamous  name  Death  Valley 
characterizes  the  suffering  and  anxiety  endured  during  their  wanderings  through  the  inhospitable  region. 
With  the  exception  of  scattered  railroad  and  General  Land  Office  surveyors  in  the  1850s,  the  valley 
remained  largely  unvisited  until  rumors  of  its  possible  mineral  riches  spread  through  the  West  during  the 
1850s  and  1860s.  Lack  of  documented  information  on  the  region  prompted  a government-sponsored 
Califomia/Nevada  boundary  survey  in  1861  as  well  as  military  expeditions  led  by  Cavalry  Lieutenant 
Charles  E.  Bendire  in  1867  and  George  M.  Wheeler  in  1871  and  1875.  The  most  productive  expedition 
was  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Death  Valley  Expedition  headed  by  C.H.  Merriam  in  1891. 

Mining  booms  began  at  Panamint  City,  Darwin,  Lookout,  and  Chloride  Cliff  in  1873.  Both  booms  were 
short  lived,  but  they  attracted  large  numbers  of  prospectors  into  the  Death  Valley  region.  After  1900, 
more  miners  and  prospectors  seeking  mineral  riches  spread  throughout  the  area  from  Nevada  mining 
camps.  Although  many  camps  within  what  is  now  the  national  park  proved  to  be  only  prospects  and 
quickly  folded,  two  gold  mines-the  Skidoo  and  the  Keane  Wonder- were  significant  producers. 

Borate  minerals  concentrated  on  the  floor  of  Death  Valley  and  in  surrounding  areas  were  a source  of 
substantial  mineral  wealth.  The  first  borax  mine  in  the  valley  was  the  Eagle  Borax  Works  that  operated 
from  1882  to  1884,  while  the  later  Harmony  Borax  Works  (1883-88)  popularized  Death  Valley  with  the 
famous  165 -mile  20-mule  team  wagon  run  to  the  railhead  at  Mojave.  Other  borax  deposits  were 
discovered  in  Saline  Valley  and  at  Ryan,  and  in  1911  the  Saline  Valley  salt  deposit  was  developed. 
During  subsequent  years,  its  salt  production  would  be  transported  over  the  Inyos  via  an  engineering 
marvel  known  as  the  salt  tram. 

In  1933,  Death  Valley  National  Monument  was  established,  and  the  valley  soon  became  the  focus  of 
increasing  tourism  and  recreational  development.  Significant  administrative  and  visitor  use  facilities  were 
constructed  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  during  the  Depression.  Scotty's  Castle  and  the  widely- 
reported  antics  of  Walter  Scott  ("Death  Valley  Scotty")  contributed  to  the  growing  tourist  industry  in  the 
region. 

Death  Valley  possesses  significant  historic  sites  that  represent  a continuum  from  the  mining  activities  of 
the  1 860s  to  the  present-day.  Six  historic  period  properties  in  the  park  are  listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places; 

• Skidoo 

• Harmony  Borax  Works 

• Eagle  Borax  Works 

• Saline  Valley  Salt  Tram  Historic  Structure 

• Leadfield 

• Death  Valley  Scotty  Historic  District 

Five  historic  properties  in  the  park  have  been  determined  eligible  for  listing  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places: 

• Residential,  Administrative,  Maintenance,  and  Visitor  Use  Facilities  in  Death  Valley  National 
Park  Built  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps:  Camp  Wildrose  Historic  District,  Cow  Creek 
Historic  District,  Emigrant  Junction  Comfort  Station,  Park  Village  Comfort  Station,  Texas  Spring 
Campground  Comfort  Stations  and  stone  picnic  tables 
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• Original  Bullfrog-Bullfrog  West  Extension  Mine 

• Homestake-King  and  Gold  Bar  Mines  and  Mills 

• Las  Vegas  and  Tonopah  Railroad  Grade 

• Lee  Historic  District 

Seventeen  draft  national  register  nomination  forms  have  been  prepared  for  the  following  properties  in  the 
national  park  in  connection  with  the  aforementioned  Historic  Resource  Study:  A History  of  Mining.  The 
forms  have  been  submitted  to  the  Pacific-Great  Basin  Support  Office  in  San  Francisco,  but  no  formal 
determinations  of  eligibility  have  been  processed  for  them: 

• Big  Talc  Mine 

• Garibaldi  Mine 

• Gold  Hill  Mill 

• Harrisburg  Historic  District 

• Hungry  Bill's  Ranch  Historic  District 

• Journigan's  Mill 

• Lemoigne  Mine  and  Cabin 

• Lost  Burro  Mine  and  Mill 

• Panamint  Treasure  Mine 

• Queen  of  Sheba  Mine 

• Wildrose  Canyon  Charcoal  Kilns 

• Chloride  Cliff  Historic  District 

• Echo  Canyon  Historic  District 

• Greenwater  Historic  District 

• Keane  Wonder  Historic  District 

• Corduroy  Road 

• Furnace  Creek  Wash  Historic  District 

Three  draft  national  register  nomination  forms  have  been  prepared  for  the  following  historic  properties  in 
the  lands  that  were  added  to  the  national  monument  in  1994: 

• Barker  Ranch 

• Panamint  City 

• Gem  Mine  and  Mill 

Four  draft  national  register  nomination  forms  were  prepared  by  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  through  a 
NPS  Historic  Preservation  Grant: 

• Mushroom  Rock 

• Ubehebe  Crater 

• Navel  Spring 

• "Tumpisa"  District  (Furnace  Creek  area) 

Draft  national  register  nomination  forms  for  archeological  districts  in  the  national  park  that  have  been 
prepared  include:  Butte  Valley,  Mesquite  Spring,  Racetrack-Goldbelt,  Ubehebe  Crater,  Upper  Emigrant, 
Upper  Panamint,  Death  Valley  Salt  Pan,  Furnace  Creek,  Mesquite  Flat,  Grapevine  Canyon,  Ibex  Spring, 
Keane  Wonder  Mine,  Saratoga  Springs,  and  Lower  Vine  Ranch. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  planning  to  prepare  national  register  nomination  forms  for  archeological 
districts  such  as  Furnace  Creek  Wash,  Saline  Valley,  and  Eureka  Valley. 
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B.  PARK  HISTORY  AND  OTHER  FACTORS  RELEVANT  TO  PROTECTION  PARK 


RESOURCES 

Death  Valley  National  Monument  was  established  by  presidential  proclamation  under  the  Antiquities  Act 
of  1906,  on  February  11,  1933  (Proclamation  No.  2028).  The  original  Monument  contained 
approximately  1,601,800  acres.  Supplementary  proclamations  in  March  1937  (No.  2228)  and  January 
1952  (No.  2961)  increased  the  Monument's  acreage  to  2,067,793  acres.  The  Monument  was  subsequently 
changed  to  Death  Valley  National  Park  by  Congressional  action  on  October  31,  1994,  with  the  passage  of 
the  California  Desert  Protection  Act  (16  U.S.C.  410aaa-83).  Approximately  1.3  million  acres  of  new 
lands  were  added,  bringing  the  total  acreage  of  the  new  park  to  3,396,172  acres.  Nearly  95%  of  the  park 
was  designated  as  wilderness  by  that  same  act.  Specific  limitations  and  directions  were  provided  by 
Congress  in  the  CDPA  relevant  to  land  acquisitions  in  the  Death  Valley  National  Park.  The  following  list 
summarizes  to  specific  direction  and  cites  the  appropriate  section  of  the  act: 

• Sec.  306b  provides  that  persons  holding  grazing  permits  that  are  willing  to  convey  base  property 
to  the  United  States  be  given  priority  over  the  acquisition  of  other  lands  within  the  park.  Three 
provisions  in  the  CDPA  that  affect  land  acquisition  are  applicable  to  both  Death  Valley  and 
Mojave,  as  well  as  BLM  wilderness  areas; 

• Sec.  707  directs  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  State  Lands  Commission  to 
exchange  Federal  lands  or  interests  for  State  School  lands  or  interests  that  are  within  parks  and 
wilderness  areas. 

• Sec.  710  provides  that  "lands  or  interests  in  lands  acquired  under"  the  California  Desert 
Protection  Act  "shall  be  appraised  without  regard  to  the  presence  of  a species  listed  as  threatened 
or  endangered  pursuant  to  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1531  et  seq.)."  • Sec. 
901  imposes  a ceiling  of  $300,000,000  for  all  land  acquisition  costs  associated  with  the  three 
National  Park  Service  administered  areas  (including  Death  Valley,  Mojave  and  Joshua  Tree)  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  administered  wilderness  areas  created  by  the  California  Desert 
Protection  Act.  NPS  Management  Policies  (1988)  provide  that  the  National  Park  Service  will 
seek  to  eliminate  valid  mining  claims  and  nonfederal  mineral  interests  in  wilderness  areas 
through  acquisition. 

C.  Management  Objectives 

Visitor  Services 

• Ensure  that  authorized  eommercial  uses  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  are  compatible  with  the 
preservation  and  safe  enjoyment  of  the  resources. 

• Provide  for  overnight  visitor  accommodations  as  well  as  campgrounds,  food  service,  potable 
water,  and  staff  housing  facilities  within  limits  of  preservation  objectives  and  environmental, 
hydrological,  physical,  and  social  factors;  encourage  the  development  of  overnight  facilities  and 
related  services  by  private  inholders  and  private  enterprises  outside  the  park. 

• Provide  visitors  with  the  opportunity  to  discover,  explore,  and  understand  the  natural  and  cultural 
resources  of  the  park  through  interpretive  programs,  facilities,  and  activities  that  emphasize  the 
complex  and  fragile  desert  ecosystem,  the  interaction  between  the  desert  resources/environment 
and  man,  and  the  vulnerability  of  the  desert  environment  to  human  impact. 

• Preserve,  operate,  and  manage  Scotty’s  Castle,  its  grounds,  and  environs  to  recreate  the 
atmosphere  of  the  period  of  its  construction  and  occupation  by  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Johnson. 
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Visitor  Use 

• Encourage  Visitors  to  explore  the  backcountry,  to  experience  the  wilderness  of  the  high 
Panamint,  Grapevine,  Cottonwood,  and  Funeral  Ranges,  and  to  camp  and  sightsee  in  a setting  of 
climatic  relief  from  the  valley  floor. 

• Provide  a wilderness  experience  for  those  who  desire  it,  in  balance  with  the  limitations  of  the 
fragile  resources. 

Safety 

• Provide  for  visitor  and  employee  safety  through  an  ongoing  safety  program  that  recognizes  the 
hazards  of  heat,  humidity,  flash  floods,  and  the  physical  hazards  of  mine  areas. 

Management 

• Encourage  the  perpetuation  of  Death  Valley’s  native  Indian  cultural  heritage  and  work  toward 
adequate  standards  of  living  in  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  village.  Relate  interpretation  and  activities 
to  the  purposes  of  the  park. 

• Encourage  the  use  of  Death  Valley’s  resources  as  a center  of  scientific  research  interest, 
consistent  with  the  perpetuation  of  native  natural  processes. 

• Cooperate,  as  much  as  possible,  with  other  federal  agencies  (Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Department  of  Defense,  etc.),  state  and  local  agencies,  mining  companies,  and  private  inholders 
on  management  programs,  studies,  planning,  and  extraction  of  minerals  as  authorized  and  by 
approved  methods. 

Resource  Management 

• Maintain,  preserve,  and  perpetuate  the  aesthetic  setting  and  the  natural  and  cultural  resources  of 
Death  Valley  National  Park. 

• Restore  conditions  conducive  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  natural  processes  as  they  functioned 
before  disruption  by  technological  people  or  competition  from  normative  plants  and  animals. 

• Restore  native  plants  and  animals  to  their  original  range. 

• Restore  a natural  appearance  to  the  land  surfaces  disturbed  by  people,  recognizing  that  significant 
cultural  values  must  be  preserved. 

• Ensure  the  perpetuation  of  rare  and  endangered  plants  and  animals  and  those  species  endemic 
(specific)  to  Death  Valley  National  Park. 

• Perpetuate  the  Devils  Hole  pupfish  in  the  detached  Devils  Hole  section  of  the  park. 

• Minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  mining  and  prospecting  that  conflict  with  the  preservation  and 
public  appreciation  of  natural  and  cultural  values. 

III.  NONFEDERAL  LAND  OWNERSHIP  AND  USE 


A.  Description 

There  are  approximately  52,000  acres  of  nonfederal  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  Death  Valley  National 
Park.  Of  the  nonfederal  land,  41,340  acres  are  owned  by  the  State  of  California  and  10,501  acres  are 
owned  by  other  private  parties.  In  addition,  about  444  acres  of  the  park  are  encumbered  by  private 
mineral  interests  associated  with  unpatented  mining  cliams. 

Detailed  tables  listing  tracts  are  found  in  the  following  tables  at  the  end  of  this  section: 

1 . Patented  mining  claim  groups 

2.  Unpatented  mining  claims 

3.  Appropriated  water  rights 

1.  State  Lands  (41,340  acres) 
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The  Statehood  Act  of  1850  granted  to  the-state  of  California  all  unappropriated  and  surveyed  sections  16 
and  36,  including  those  in  the  area  later  included  in  the  park.  Most  of  the  state  land  included  within  the 
old  Monument  boundary  has  been  acquired  by  the  National  Park  Service  through  exchange.  However,  the 
expansion  of  the  park  in  1994  brought  several  new  State  school  sections  into  the  park.  The  CDPA 
requires  the  National  Park  Service  to  give  priority  to  exchanging  these  parcels  out  of  the  parks,  and  an 
active  program  is  currently  underway  to  achieve  that  objective.  In  1998,  12,872  acres  of  State  land  were 
acquired  by  exchanges.  Eighty-two  parcels  of  various  sizes  remained  as  of  June  1998,  totalling  41,340 
acres. 

2.  Private  Lands  (10,501  acres) 

About  60%  of  the  private  lands  within  Death  Valley  are  patented  mining  claims.  There  are  patented 
mining  claims  totaling  6,444  acres.  Other  private  lands  exist  in  seven  areas  of  the  park  and  total  4,208 
acres. 

The  private  lands  may  be  grouped  into  twelve  areas  as  summarized  below. 


Tracts  Acres 


1 . Lower  Furnace  Creek 

13 

2,935 

2.  Upper  Furnace  Creek 

24 

1,067 

3.  Galena  Canyon,  Bullfrog  Hills,  Big  Bell,  Inyo  Gold 

9 

575 

4.  Warm  Spring  Canyon,  Skidoo 

7 

270 

5.  Amfac  Properties  (Furnace  Creek) 

2 

342 

6.  Amargosa  Valley 

2 

1,920 

7.  Saline  Valley 

3 

1,263 

8.  Panamint  Springs 

2 

260 

9.  Jackass  Flat  (Saline  Range) 

1 

155 

10.  SW  Funeral  Mountains 

1 

228 

1 1 . Goler  Canyon 

1 

40 

12.  Other  mining  claim  groups 

unknown 

1700 

TOTAL 

65 

10,755 

The  priority  areas  are  discussed  in  detail  below. 

1 . Lower  Furnace  Creek  Furnace  Creek  Wash  is  a relatively  flat,  gently  sloping  drainage 
containing  an  ephemeral  braided  stream  channel,  with  elevations  ranging  from  2,800  feet 
at  its  head  to  near  sea  level  at  the  mouth  at  the  head  of  the  alluvial  fan. 

The  entire  Furnace  Creek  Wash  area  is  fully  visible  to  visitors  entering  Death  Valley  from  the  east  on 
Highway  190.  This  is  the  most  heavily  used  access  into  the  park.  Except  for  partially  reclaimed 
dumps  of  the  Boraxo  Mine  (open  pit)  and  the  headframe  area  of  the  Billie  underground  mine  (just 
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outside  park  boundaries)  the  view  of  the  Furnace  Creek  area  from  Highway  190  is  relatively  free 
from  disturbance  by  people’s  activities.  Undisturbed  vistas  of  the  broad  wash  and  colorful 
surrounding  mountains  offer  visitors  an  imposing  visual  introduction  to  Death  Valley. 

The  eroded  badlands,  adjacent  to  Highway  190,  present  a colorful  and  bizarre  vista  for  visitors 
entering  the  park  along  this  corridor.  Zabriskie  Point,  bordered  on  the  south,  north  and  west  by 
patented  U.S.  Borax  claims  is  one  of  the  most  visited  and  scenic  points  in  the  park. 

The  Twenty  Mule  Team  road  through  the  badlands  is  the  major  visitor  interest  point  in  the  lower 
Furnace  Creek  area  aside  from  Zabriskie  Point.  The  road,  for  the  most  part,  is  located  on  patented 
claims  owned  by  U.S.  Borax.  Visitors  traveling  this  three-mile  road  are  afforded  an  intimate  glimpse 
of  the  badlands,  essentially  undisturbed  except  for  the  small  early  mine  development. 

The  Monte  Blanco  borate  mine,  which  appears  to  have  experienced  some  late  development  in  the 
early  1950's,  and  the  assay  office  site  in  Twenty  Mule  Team  Canyon  have  been  determined  to  be 
eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  area  contains  the  original 
colemanite  discovery  in  Death  Valley  as  well  as  the  site  of  Death  Valley's  oldest  existing  building  and 
several  unique  dugout,  mound  and  stone  platform  variations. 

Highway  190  has  significance  in  Furnace  Creek  Wash  as  the  route  followed  into  Death  Valley  by 
early  gold  seekers  searching  for  a short  cut  to  California  gold  fields. 

2.  Upper  Furnace  Creek  Wash.  Upper  Furnace  Creek  Wash  contains  much  of  the  United 
States  known  colemanite  resources.  The  Boraxo  was  the  first  open  pit  mine  of  any 
significance  in  the  park.  The  Boraxo  pit  and  dumps  cover  nearly  260  acres.  The  pit  is  not 
visible  from  normal  visitor  travel  routes  and  recontouring  of  the  waster  rock  dumps 
serves  to  mitigate  most  of  the  adverse  impact  on  the  visibility. 

The  Dantes  View  road,  through  the  upper  Furnace  Creek  area,  provides  access  to  major  scenic  and 
visitor  interest  points  in  the  Black  Mountains.  The  overlook  at  Dantes  View  provides  more  than 
90,000  visitors  annually  with  an  easily  accessible  panorama  of  Death  Valley,  unexcelled  elsewhere  in 
the  monument.  This  section  of  the  Dantes  View  road  is  similar  and  in  some  places  identical  to  that 
part  of  the  route  from  the  upper  Furnace  Creek  area  to  Greenwater  and  Shoshone,  California,  shown 
on  an  early  edition  of  the  Furnace  Creek  Quadrangle,  surveyed  1905  to  1906.  The  public  road  route 
probably  predates  any  of  the  mining  claims  currently  incorporating  any  portion  of  the  Dantes  View 
road.  Other  than  the  Billie  underground  mine  surface  plant  and  development  waste  dump  and  the 
surface  development  at  the  historic  Ryan  mines,  which  are  outside  the  park,  the  most  visible  evidence 
of  mining  along  the  Dantes  View  road  is  the  existing  Sigma  Mine  waste  dump  and  stockpile  one-half 
mile  from  Dantes  View  road. 

Desert  bighorn  sheep  inhabit  range  to  the  southwest,  west  and  northeast.  The  upper  Furnace  Creek 
area  is  known  to  be  a route  of  travel  between  range  and  water  sources.  Bighorn  sheep  have  been 
observed  in  the  Furnace  Creek  area  moving  northeast  to  southwest  and  southwest  to  northeast. 

Features  of  historical  significance  in  the  upper  Furnace  Creek  area  are  limited  to  the  Ryan  Mines  and 
railroad  grade  (outside  the  park)  which  served  the  mines  until  the  1920's,  and  a few  trash  heaps  and  a 
gypsum  wall  of  unknown  origin  adjacent  to  a gypsum  outcrop  on  the  park’s  east  boundary,  2.5  miles 
south  of  Highway  190. 

3.  Galena  Canyon,  Bullfrog  Hills,  Big  Bell,  Inyo  Gold.  The  Galena  Canyon  has  been  subjected  to 
considerable  mining  and  mineral  activity  over  a period  of  45  years.  Except  for  the  Mammoth  Mine, 
which  is  an  underground  operation,  all  of  the  canyon's  mines  were  open  pit  or  surface  operations. 
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The  location  and  proximity  of  the  Galena  Canyon  mines  expose  them  to  a large  percentage  of  Death 
Valley's  visitors.  Until  mid- 1977,  the  stark  white  talc  waste  dumps  of  the  Bonny,  Mammoth  and 
Mongolian  Mines  were  conspicuous  against  dark  diabase  and  limestone  slopes.  The  mines  were  a 
major  visual  characteristic  from  several  popular  visitor  interest  points  including  Dantes  View  (19 
miles  east),  the  Badwater  Road  and  the  West  Side  Road. 

The  Big  Bell  Mine  was  discovered  in  1904  and  worked  mostly  in  the  1930s.  The  property  contains  an 
extensive  assortment  of  mining  equipment  as  well  as  standing  structures  that  have  known  great 
potential  significance  in  illuminating  the  operation  of  a small,  remote  mine. 

The  Inyo  Gold  Mines  include; 

• Schwab,  a mining  campsite  in  the  Funeral  Mountains  which  includes  the  remains  of 
several  wooden  buildings,  mines,  and  associated  artifacts.  It  was  nominated  to  the 
National  Register  in  1980. 

• Echo  Canyon  Townsite,  a short-lived  mining  camp  dating  from  about  1907,  is  often 
confused  with  Schwab.  The  site  does  not  possess  historical  significance. 

Furnace  Mine  is  a property  that  is  patented  and  possesses  some  interesting  remains,  including  a 
dragway  with  winch  and  a crude  smelter. 

Inyo  Mine  a complex  dating  primarily  from  the  1930s,  but  it  originated  during  the  Bullfrog-Rhyolite 
boom  early  in  the  century. 

The  Bullfrog  Hills  area  lies  25  miles  north  of  headquarters  at  Furnace  Creek.  This  portion  of  Death 
Valley  lies  in  the  State  of  Nevada  is  referred  to  as  the  "Nevada  Triangle."  The  "Nevada  Triangle" 
contains  low  hills  and  basins  and  does  not  provide  unique  landforms,  scenery  or  natural  phenomena 
to  the  extent  provided  by  other  areas  in  Death  Valley.  However,  the  opportunity  to  observe  a large, 
ecologically  intact  expanse  of  the  Mojave  Desert  is  unexcelled  elsewhere  in  the  region. 

The  Original  Bullfrog  Mine  is  a patented  property  near  Rhyolite  that  is  significant  because  its 
discovery  touched  off  a major  mining  boom  and  early  20th  century  development  of  the  Bullfrog 
Mining  District.  It  is  probably  the  single  most  significant  mining  site  in  Death  Valley  from  the 
standpoint  of  historical  occurrence,  although  the  structural  remains  above  ground  are  not  impressive. 
It  was  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in  1980.  The  Homestake-King  Mine  was  a 
major  mining  complex  that  included  a massive  mill  in  the  Bullfrog  Mining  District.  Only  ruins  and 
foundations  of  the  mill  stepped  down  a Mountainside  remain,  along  with  the  usual  shafts  and  remains 
of  smaller  structures.  The  mere  size  of  the  plant  suggested  by  its  remains  indicates  that  it  was 
probably  historically  significant.  It  was  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in  1981. 

The  proximity  of  the  Gold  Bar  and  Homestake-King  properties  is  fortuitous  since  they  represent 
opposite  extremes  in  turn  of  the  century  mining  efforts.  The  Homestake  was  a relatively  honest 
operation  while  the  Gold  Bar  was  riddled  by  fraud.  The  properties  are  of  further  significance  because 
they  are  the  sites  of  the  only  mills  constructed  during  the  Bullfrog  boom  within  the  present  day  park 
boundaries. 

4.  Warm  Spring  Canyon,  Skidoo.  An  ore  processing  mill  in  the  canyon  possesses  historical 

significance.  Warm  Spring,  one  of  the  two  best  springs  in  the  park,  south  of  Telescope  Peak,  is  on 
Continental's  GOLD  HILL  NO.  2 MILL  SITE  claim.  Flow  is  approximately  50  gallons  per 
minute  of  94  degree  Fahrenheit  water.  The  presence  of  a perennial  source  of  surface  water  with 
nearly  constant  discharge  has  created  a very  special  oasis  in  the  desert.  Nearly  two  acres  at  Warm 
Spring  is  covered  by  a growth  of  wild  grape,  Vitis  califomicus,  and  giant  reed,  Phragmites 
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communis.  It  is  more  than  two  miles  to  each  of  the  next  three  closest  springs,  to  the  south,  west 
and  north. 

Skidoo  was  founded  in  1906  in  the  Panamint  Mountains.  This  site  consisting  of  the  remains  of  a 
town,  graves,  mines  and  prospects,  a stamp  mill,  and  pipeline  % probably  representing  the  most 
significant  mining  community  within  the  park.  This  site  was  listed  on  the  National  Register  in  1974. 

5.  Amfac  Properties.  The  two  Amfac  Properties,  Furnace  Creek  Inn  and  Ranch,  comprise  an 
extensive  man-made  oasis.  Together  they  offer  a full  range  of  resort  facilities,  including  golf, 
tennis,  swimming,  horseback  rides,  and  entertainment.  There  are  several  restaurants,  laundry  and 
shower  facilities,  a general  store,  post  office,  and  gas  station.  The  privately  owned  Borax 
Museum  within  Furnace  Creek  Ranch  displays  artifacts  related  to  mining.  An  airstrip  (lighted  for 
night  use)  is  adjacent  to  the  ranch.  Many  visitors  assume  the  ranch  is  an  NPS  concession  and 
bring  their  problems  to  the  park  staff.  Although  the  Park  Service  has  no  authority  over  the 
operations,  the  owner  and  the  Park  Service  cooperate  in  resolving  problems  of  mutual  interest. 

6.  Amargosa  Valley.  Two  private  parcels  totaling  1,920  acres  occur  in  the  valley  east  of  the  Funeral 
Mountains  and  about  6 miles  west  of  Highway  127,  about  a mile  from  the  state  line.  The  parcels 
occur  on  a gently  sloping  creosote  bush  slope  that  is  within  designated  wilderness.  The  Amargosa 
River  channel  traverses  the  center  of  the  parcel  and  numerous  wells  are  shown  on  the  USGS 
quadrangle.  Some  mining  prospects  are  also  shown.  Current  threats  are  unknown. 

7.  Saline  Valley.  Three  parcels  totaling  approximately  1,263  acres  occur  along  the  Saline  Valley 
road  at  the  mouth  of  Hunter  Canyon.  The  parcels  occur  on  the  valley  floor  north  of  the  Salt  Lake 
and  include  several  hundred  acres  of  mesquite  groves  and  salt  pan  vegetation.  One  40-acre  parcel 
includes  mostly  area  shown  as  water  on  the  USGS  quadrangle.  The  area  is  extremely  fragile  and 
highly  visible  to  visitor  traffic  in  Saline  Valley.  The  parcels  are  entirely  excluded  from 
wilderness.  Current  threats  are  unknown. 

8.  Panamint  Springs.  There  are  two  private  parcels  at  Panamint  Springs,  along  State  Highway  190. 
One  40-acre  parcel  is  partially  developed  with  a restaurant,  small  hotel,  airstrip,  gas  station,  and 
small  camping  area.  In  this  area,  designated  wilderness  is  300  feet  north  side  of  the  highway.  A 
small  portion  of  this  parcel  would  be  within  the  boundaries  of  wilderness. 

The  other  220-acre  parcel  is  just  to  the  southwest  of  the  above  parcel  and  occurs  on  the  rugged  slopes 
of  the  Argus  Range  within  designated  wilderness.  Current  threats  are  unknown. 

9.  Jackass  Flat  (Saline  Range).  This  parcel  is  approximately  155  acres  and  lies  just  east  of  the 
southern  end  of  Jackass  Flat  in  the  Saline  Range.  The  parcel  is  not  within  designated  wilderness. 
There  is  at  least  one  structure  on  the  property.  Current  threats  are  unknown. 

10.  SW  Funeral  Mountains.  This  parcel  is  approximately  228  acres  and  lies  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
Funeral  Mountains,  just  southeast  of  the  Red  Amphitheater  in  designated  wilderness.  It  appears  to 
be  on  a rugged  mountain  slope  with  no  existing  access.  Current  threats  are  unknown. 

11.  Goler  Canyon  (Myers  Ranch).  This  40-acre  parcel  lies  in  the  very  southern  end  of  the  Panamint 
Range,  at  the  head  of  Goler  Canyon,  in  a very  isolated  portion  of  the  park.  The  property  contains 
several  buildings  and  springs  labeled  as  Myers  Ranch  on  the  USGS  quadrangle,  near  Sourdough 
Spring.  The  parcel  is  within  designated  wilderness.  Current  threats  are  unknown. 

12.  Other  Patented  Mining  Claim  Groups.  The  Ibex  Hills  section  of  Death  Valley  is  perhaps  the  most 
desolate  region  within  the  park.  Dominated  by  the  dry  sink  of  the  Amargosa  River,  the  landscape 
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consists  mostly  of  sand,  salt,  and  the  low  Ibex  Hills.  The  region  has  always  been  isolated  from  any 
centers  of  population,  however  small,  and  the  present  road  network  completely  bypasses  it. 

Current  aesthetic  appeal  of  the  area  includes  marsh  and  spring  habitat  and  associated  wildlife,  sand 
dunes,  salt  flats,  rugged  mountains  with  relatively  undisturbed  canyons  to  explore,  valley  vistas,  and 
solitude. 

Visitation  to  the  area  is  low  and  is  generally  focused  in  two  areas;  the  Ibex  Dunes  and  Saratoga 
Springs.  The  isolation  and  quiet  solitude  of  the  area  provides  a major  attraction.  Some  are  attracted  by 
the  unique  physical  and  biological  aspects  of  the  spring  and  surrounding  hills,  including  the  pupfish 
and  large  variety  of  bird  life  that  abounds  in  the  area. 

The  Ibex  Hills  have  received  some  impact  on  their  pristine  character  by  the  presence  of  the  Superior 
Mine  and  other  smaller  talc  operations.  On  the  whole  the  past  activity  presents  a visual  intrusion  only 
to  the  visitor  who  ventures  into  the  hill's  interior. 

Currently  no  mining  activity  takes  place  within  several  miles  of  the  Ibex  Hills  and  small  amounts  of 
traffic  travel  the  road  from  Ashford  Mill  to  the  spring.  As  a result,  this  portion  of  the  park  is  nearly 
free  of  noise  from  man's  activity,  with  the  exception  of  military  overflights.  However,  a proposal  for 
an  underground  talc  mine  on  unpatented  claims  in  wilderness  is  currently  under  review  by  the  park. 

One  34-acre  parcel  and  one  5-acre  parcel  are  the  only  patented  claims  in  the  Ibex  Hills. 

The  Saddle  Rock  Group  is  located  in  the  Skidoo  Mining  District  on  the  east  slopes  of  Emigrant 
Canyon.  The  five  lode  claims,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,800  to  5,400  feet,  were  recorded  on  August 
11,  1913.  Development  consisted  of  three  tunnels  and  five  shallow  shafts.  There  is  no  record  of 
production  for  the  site,  and  it  would  appear  that  all  the  shafts,  adits,  and  minor  cuts  in  the  vicinity 
were  purely  exploratory. 

Gold  Hill  is  one  of  the  earliest  mining  areas  within  the  old  monument,  its  discovery  being  the  natural 
result  of  exploration  by  miners  out  of  the  South  Park  District  around  Panamint  City  who  were  moving 
into  the  Butte  Valley  and  Panamint  Range  area.  Gold  Hill's  ore  was  evidently  first  processed  at 
Arrastre  Spring,  and  then  later  at  the  mill  at  Warm  Spring.  The  Panamint  Treasure  Mine  is  also 
located  near  Gold  Hill,  a high  summit  north  of  Warm  Spring  Canyon  and  west  of  Galena  Canyon. 
Gold  Hill  is  located  in  the  Panamint  Mining  District,  which  turned  out  mostly  gold,  lead,  and  silver. 

A mining  camp  was  started  here  in  1889  and  the  area  seemed  rich  enough  in  gold  ores  to  warrant 
construction  of  reduction  works  of  some  sort.  The  mine  workings  consist  of  adits  and  the  ruins  of 
some  sort  of  stone  structure.  There  are  three  20-acre  patented  claims  just  south  of  Gold  Hill. 

The  Gold  King  Mine  is  located  one  mile  east  of  Joumigan's  Mill  in  Emigrant  Canyon.  The  Extension 
lode  joins  the  east  end  of  the  Gold  King.  During  the  historical  survey  in  April  1978  a few  shafts, 
dugouts  or  storage  pits,  and  level  building  sites  were  found.  The  wash  is  gradually  filling  the  area 
with  gravel  and  silt.  Evidently  dating  from  the  1930s,  the  area  does  not  have  much  historical  interest. 

In  upper  Green  water  Valley  near  the  old  Green  water  townsite  is  a large  410-acre  block  of  patented 
mining  claims  that  was  brought  into  the  park  with  the  1994  expansion.  This  site  appears  to  have 
numerous  mining  prospects  associated  with  the  short-lived  copper  mining  in  this  area.  Although  there 
is  no  current  mining  on  the  property,  current  threats  are  unknown. 

At  the  mouth  of  Copper  Canyon  in  the  Black  Mountains  is  a 41 -acre  patented  claim.  Current  threats 
are  unknown. 
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In  a small  drainage  on  the  southern  side  of  Wildrose  Canyon  is  a 42-acre  patented  parcel  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Monopoly  group.  This  claim  has  been  inactive  for  many  years  and  current  threats 
are  unknown. 

Surprise  Canyon  (Panamint  city).  In  the  upper  reaches  of  Surprise  Canyon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Panamint 
townsite,  and  in  adjoining  Woodpecker  Canyon,  are  numerous  patented  mining  claims  totaling  about 
262  acres.  This  area  was  added  to  the  park  in  1994  and  includes  extensive  mine  workings,  structures, 
prospects,  roads  and  other  features  associated  with  the  mining  heyday.  Current  threats  are  unknown. 

Pleasant  Canyon  (Panamint  Mountains).  In  the  upper  reaches  of  Pleasant  Canyon  there  is  a 70-acre 
patented  parcel  that  appears  to  be  in  the  park.  However,  the  park  boundary  also  excludes  a road 
corridor  leading  to  the  Porter  Mine  and  a land  parcel  that  appears  to  include  the  mine.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  with  current  information  if  they  are  the  same  properties.  The  70-acre  parcel  appears  to 
coincide  with  the  Cooper  Mine,  about  a half  mile  south  of  the  Porter  Mine.  This  area  is  within  the 
park  and  is  excluded  from  wilderness. 

Crystal  Hills  (southwest  Owlshead  Mountains).  In  the  extreme  southwestern  comer  of  the  park  is  a 
portion  of  the  boundary  that  protmdes  into  the  China  Lake  Naval  Weapons  Center.  In  this  area  is  a 
728-acre  patented  mining  claim  parcel  that  overlies  the  majority  of  the  Crystal  Hills.  There  is  no 
current  activity  and  current  threats  are  unknown. 

3.  Mineral  Rights  (6,464  acres  est.) 

There  are  approximately  338  unpatented  mining  claims  within  the  park  totaling  an  estimated  7,000  acres 
and  7 parcels  of  land  with  reserved  mineral  rights  totaling  approximately  4,503  acres.  Many  of  these 
claims  have  had  historic  mining  activity.  The  number  of  unpatented  mining  claims  fluctuates  constantly 
as  owners  stop  filing  required  annual  notices  or  stop  paying  on  annual  maintenance  fees  which  are  due  by 
August  31st  each  year  to  retain  an  ownership  interest  in  their  claims.  See  "Land  Protection  Plan" 
appendix  B:  "Unpatented  Mining  Claim  Groups"  for  a listing  as  of  July  1997. 

B.  COMPATIBLE  AND  INCOMPATIBLE  USES 

The  preservation  of  unimpaired  natural  systems,  resources  and  cultural  resources  is  the  essential 
management  objective  of  park  units.  Commercial  uses  generally  are  incompatible  with  the 
accomplishment  of  that  objective.  Mining  may  potentially  affect  pristine  desert  scenery  and  disrupt  the 
natural  system  through  additional  vehicular  access  and  noise,  lights,  odors,  and  possible  reduction  of 
water  quantity,  quality  and  air  quality. 

Disclaimer 

The  land  protection  planning  process  requires  that  the  National  Park  Service  determine  activities  on 
nonfederal  land  that  would  be  incompatible  with  park  management  objectives,  IF  such  uses  were 
proposed  or  carried  out.  The  listing  of  incompatible  activities  in  this  LPP  does  not  constitute  a prohibition 
of  such  uses.  The  National  Park  Service  has  limited  existing  regulatory  authority  to  preclude  such 
incompatible  activities.  Rather,  the  listing  of  incompatible  activities  is  intended  to  provide  a reasonable 
basis  for  determining  where,  and  under  what  circumstances,  the  National  Park  Service  would  seek 
funding  to  acquire  nonfederal  lands. 


Compatible  Uses 

In  the  short  term,  the  National  Park  Service  recognizes  that  some  uses  on  private  or  state  lands  would  not 
preclude  ultimate  accomplishment  of  park  management  objectives.  However,  over  the  long-term,  the 
continued  use  of  private  land  for  the  following  purposes  would  likely  preclude  accomplishment  of  scenic 
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and  ecological  objectives  of  the  park  units  and  should  be  gradually  eliminated.  However,  given  the  scale 
of  these  uses  in  relation  to  park  size,  many  impacts  may  be  limited  and  temporary,  and  the  lands  and 
natural  systems  susceptible  to  restoration  when  the  uses  are  terminated. 

The  following  uses  are  considered  to  be  compatible  on  a short-term  basis: 

1.  Routine  maintenance  and  repair  of  private  dwellings  and  existing  associated  structures. 

2.  Minor  modifications  to  existing  structures. 

3.  Replacement  of  roofing  and  siding  with  materials  that  are  compatible  with  scenic  values. 

4.  Reconstruction  in  kind  of  damaged  or  destroyed  structures. 

5.  Replacement  of  a structure  that  is  purposefully  removed  by  a structure  of  equal  size  and  design  that 
serves  the  same  purpose  and  occupies  essentially  the  same  site  as  the  removed  structure. 

6.  Camping  or  temporary  parking  of  motorhomes  on  private  lands. 

7.  Erection  of  no  trespassing  signs,  fences  and  gates  to  prevent  trespass. 

8.  Use  of,  or  construction  or  installation  of  utilities,  including  roads,  on  federal  lands  to  gain  access  to 
nonfederal  property  that  provides  the  owner  with  reasonable  use  and  enjoyment  of  their  land,  in 
accordance  with  Section  708  of  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act,  with  minimum  disruption  to  federal 
lands  (access  across  NPS  lands  requires  a permit). 

9.  Mineral  development  in  connection  with  valid  existing  rights  if  such  mining  is  under  an  NPS-approved 
plan  of  operations  that  meets  the  standards  of  approval  of  36  CFR  Part  9. 

10.  Grazing  activities  permitted  by  law  that  do  not  significantly  impact  park  resources. 

Approval  of  the  National  Park  Service  is  required  for  numbers  9,  and  10  permissible  short-term  uses  of 
private  lands. 

Incompatible  Uses 

The  following  uses  of  private  property  are  incompatible  with  the  management  objectives  of  Death  Valley 
National  Park  in  both  the  short  and  long-term: 

1.  Activities  that  impair  the  integrity  of  a site,  building  or  object  that  is  listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

2.  Mineral  development  activities  that  do  not  comply  with  all  requirements  and  standards  specified  under 
applicable  NPS  regulations. 

3.  Duplicative  commercial  activities,  other  than  National  Park  Service  regulated  mining,  such  as 
businesses,  stores,  food  and  lodging  establishments. 

4.  Erection  of  billboards. 

5.  Establishment  of  sites  for  the  disposal  of  solid  waste,  whether  hazardous  or  non-hazardous. 

6.  Activities  such  as  removal  of  natural  vegetation,  earth  moving  or  the  like  that  significantly  disrupt 
natural  or  cultural  resources,  or  the  visual  quality  of  the  park. 

7.  Activities  that  create  a hazard  or  that  endanger  the  safety  of  park  staff  or  visitors. 

8.  Replacement  of  a major  structure  with  one  that  is  substantially  different  in  size,  location,  appearance, 
or  purpose  from  its  predecessor. 

9.  Splits  in  ownership  or  sell-off  of  portions  of  the  land  wherein  development  or  initiation  of  new  uses 
affecting  park  resources  is  contemplated. 

Grazing  activities  that  significantly  impact  park  resources. 

C.  Acquisition  History 

When  Death  Valley  National  Monument  was  established  on  February  11,  1933,  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  were  in  nonfederal  ownership.  Acquisition  of  these  lands  through  purchase,  exchange,  etc.  was 
initiated.  With  passage  of  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act  in  October  1994,  thousands  of  additional 
acres  of  nonfederal  lands  and  interests  were  added  to  the  park.  The  number  of  acres  acquired  since  1933 
is  as  follows: 
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Acquisition  Method 

Acquired  Acres 

Purchase 

10,922.13 

Complaint  in  Condemnation 

971.60 

Declaration  of  Taking 

0.00 

Donation 

2,010.00 

Exchange 

33,325.31 

Total  Acquisition 

47,229.04 

Total  Federal  Acres 

3,344,331.00 

Nonfederal  Acres  Remaining 

51,841.00 

Total  Acres  in  Park 

3,396,172.00 

Land  acquisition  expenditures  at  Death  Valley  National  Park  so  far  has  totaled  $3,025,396. 


D.  Acquisition  Ceiling 

Sec.  901  of  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act  imposes  a ceiling  of  $300,000,000  for  all  land  acquisition  costs 
associated  with  the  three  National  Park  Service  administered  areas  (including  Death  Valley,  Mojave  and  Joshua 
Tree)  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  administered  wilderness  areas  created  by  the  California  Desert 
Protection  Act. 

IV.  AVAILABLE  LAND  PROTECTION  AND  ACQUISITION  OPPORTUNITIES 

A.  Land  Protection  Options 
Protection  Alternatives 

A number  of  land  protection  alternatives  have  been  considered  in  arriving  at  the  recommended  methods. 
Factors  influencing  the  methods  considered  and  selection  of  the  recommended  plan  include  cost- 
effectiveness,  long  term  goals,  degree  of  compatibility  of  private  ownership,  the  type  of  jurisdiction,  and 
consideration  for  long  established  owners.  The  preferred  alternative  for  land  protection  must  assure 
preservation  and  restoration  of  the  natural  environment,  protection  of  historic  and  prehistoric  values,  and 
enhance  public  enjoyment  of  the  parks. 

Potential  protection  alternatives  are  discussed  below. 

1.  Agreements 

Agreements  are  legal  instruments  defining  administrative  arrangements  between  two  or  more  parties. 
The  instrument  can  provide  for  the  exchange  of  services  or  benefits  between  the  parties.  Terms  of 
agreements  relevant  to  land  protection  might  include: 

a.  Compatible  and  incompatible  land  uses. 

b.  Management  of  natural  and  cultural  resources. 

c.  Responsibility  for  maintenance. 

d.  Law  enforcement  responsibilities. 
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Agreements  are  most  useful  as  interim  land  protection  methods  where  there  is  a coincidence  of 
interests  between  the  parties.  Because  they  can  be  terminated  by  either  party,  agreements  are 
generally  not  acceptable  as  long  term  protection  methods,  particularly  in  the  case  of  lands  intended 
for  preservation  in  their  natural  state.  They  can  be  very  useful  as  short  term  protection  instruments. 
They  may  have  some  application  for  both  private  and  public  lands. 

2.  Regulations 

Local  Land  Use  Regulations  Use 

Private  lands  in  the  park  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Inyo,  Mono  and  San  Bernardino  counties  in 
California,  and  Nye  and  Esmeralda  counties  in  Nevada.  The  counties  adopt  and  enforce  land  use 
regulations  that  control  the  type  and  density  of  land  use  and  development  on  private  property,  and 
ensure  adherence  to  basic  public  health  and  safety  standards.  Regulation  is  intended  to  provide 
generally  for  the  control  of  economic  uses  of  land  and  to  mitigate  to  the  extent  possible  the  adverse 
effects  of  such  uses.  It  is  not  an  appropriate  or  useful  long-term  protection  method  for  lands  intended 
for  preservation  or  restoration  of  natural  conditions.  However,  land  use  regulation  does  have  potential 
as  an  interim  protection  method  for  developed  areas  planned  for  restoration  but  where  land 
acquisition  is  expected  to  require  many  years. 

National  Park  Service  Regulations  (36  CFR  Parts  1-5  and  7) 

Death  Valley  National  Park  is  an  area  of  proprietary  Federal  jurisdiction.  The  level  of  jurisdiction  that 
the  United  States  holds  on  its  lands  is  immaterial  to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  manage  and 
protect  Federal  lands.  However,  in  areas  of  proprietary  jurisdiction,  the  National  Park  Service  decided 
in  rulemaking  that  regulations  in  36  CFR  Parts  1 through  5 and  7 would  apply  only  to  Federal  lands. 
An  exception,  adopted  on  July  5,  1996,  permits  the  application  of  NPS  rules  in  36  CFR  Parts  1-5  and 
7 to  nonfederal  lands  in  a proprietary  jurisdiction  park,  IF  such  nonfederal  lands  are  subject  to  a 
written  agreement  with  the  owner. 

In  addition,  if  the  State  of  California  ceded  some,  or  all,  of  its  jurisdiction  over  nonfederal  lands  in  the 
park  to  the  United  States,  then  ten  of  the  NPS  regulations  at  Parts  1-5  and  7 would  apply  to  conduct 
on  private  lands.  Even  then,  the  applicable  regulations  deal  with  wildlife  protection,  fires,  disorderly 
conduct,  weapons  and  similar  conduct.  The  National  Park  Service  possesses  no  general  regulations  on 
"land  use"  or  development  that  would  apply  to  the  nonfederal  lands  even  if  the  park  were  an  area  of 
concurrent  or  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

National  Park  Service  Regulations  (36  CFR  Parts  6 and  9) 

National  Park  Service  regulations  at  36  CFR  Part  6 (Solid  Waste  Sites)  and  at  36  CFR  Part  9A 
(Mining  Claims)  apply  to  all  lands  in  every  park  without  regard  to  the  level  of  jurisdiction  that  the 
United  States  holds  over  an  area.  Parts  6 and  9 apply  to  the  nonfederal  land  within  Death  Valley 
National  Park.  The  application  of  36  CFR  Parts  6 and  9 would  prohibit  or  otherwise  restrict  certain 
proposed  land  uses  on  nonfederal  (and  Federal)  lands  within  the  park.  Parts  6 and  9 of  36  CFR 
provide  a certain  level  of  resource  protection,  short  of  acquisition.  Section  5 1 9 of  the  California 
Desert  Protection  Act  (16  U.S.C.  410aaa-59)  states  that,  until  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
nonfederal  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  National  Park  System  units  designated  or  enlarged  by  the 
Act  are  not  "subject  to  any  of  the  rules  or  regulations  applicable  solely  to  the  Federal  lands  within 
such  boundaries."  The  rules  at  36  CFR  parts  6 and  9 apply  to  ah  lands  within  areas  of  the  National 
Park  System  boundaries  and  are  not  applicable  solely  to  Federal  lands  within  such  areas.  Thus,  the 
application  of  Parts  6 and  9 to  nonfederal  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  Death  Valley  National  Park 
does  not  conflict  with  Section  519  of  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act. 
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Regulations  at  Part  9,  in  particular,  generally  provide  for  the  control  of  mining  uses  and  to  mitigate, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  adverse  effects  of  such  activity  on  parks.  Since  the  primary  objective  of  the 
park  is  to  preserve  and  restore  natural  systems,  the  conduct  of  mining,  no  matter  how  closely 
controlled  or  regulated,  may  be  inconsistent  with  management  objectives  in  some  places.  Regulation 
of  mining  has  great  value  as  an  interim  protection  method  in  the  event  that  more  effective  methods 
are  not  implemented  in  the  future. 

Regulations  at  Part  6 prohibit  the  establishment  of  new  sites  for  the  disposal  of  solid  waste  on  any 
lands  with  the  park,  except  for  sites  that  generate  waste  solely  from  National  Park  Service  activities. 

U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  Regulations 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  regulations  at  50  CFR  Part  17  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1531,  et  seq.).  These  regulations  prohibit  persons  from  causing 
"harm"  to  Federally-listed  species.  "Harm"  is  defined  to  include  significant  habitat  modification  or 
degradation  that  actually  kills  or  injures  wildlife.  The  Endangered  Species  Act  prohibits  persons  from 
taking,  including  "harming"  listed  species.  However,  persons  may  obtain  a permit  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  "take"  listed  species,  "If  such  taking  is  incidental  to,  and  not  the  purpose  of,  carrying 
out  an  otherwise  lawful  activity."  (16  U.S.C.  1539(a)(1)(B)). 

Persons  proposing  to  develop  nonfederal  lands  within  the  park  that  may  result  in  harm  to  listed 
species  or  habitat  listed  as  critical,  need  to  obtain  a permit  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
prior  to  undertaking  such  development.  This  permitting  process,  while  not  aimed  at  controlling  the 
use  of  land,  could  affect  the  methods  and  extent  to  which  a person  may  develop  lands  in  the  park 
where  listed  species  or  their  habitat  exist. 

3.  Less-than-Fee  Acquisition 

Less-than-fee  acquisition  involves  acquiring  only  a portion  of  the  rights  of  ownership  of  a tract  of 
land.  For  example,  scenic  easements  may  be  acquired  to  protect  landscapes  by  limiting  the  owner’s 
use  of  his  land,  or  rights-of-way  may  be  acquired  to  permit  construction  of  roads,  trails,  pipelines,  etc. 
The  primary  value  of  less-than-fee  applications  in  park  situations  is  where  some  degree  of  private 
economic  activity,  e.g.  farming,  ranching,  etc.,  is  consistent  with  park  objectives. 

In  some  National  Park  Service  administered  areas,  where  preservation  of  a pastoral  historic  scene  is  a 
primary  management  objective,  scenic  easements  represent  a highly  desirable  form  of  protection 
method,  permitting  continuation  of  agricultural  land  uses  which  contribute  to  the  purposes  of  the  unit. 
However,  in  the  case  of  Death  Valley,  these  objectives  are  not  identified  in  the  legislation,  and 
therefore,  less-than-fee  instruments  have  limited  utility. 

4.  Fee  Acquisition 

Fee  acquisition  is  appropriate  where  the  park  objectives  are  preservation  and  restoration  of  the  natural 
systems,  and  there  are  no  compatible  private  land  uses. 

B.  Acquisition  Options 
1.  Private  Lands 

The  National  Park  Service  can  acquire  interests  in  private  land  through  several  different  methods. 

a.  Purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds. 

b.  Donation  of  lands  or  interests  in  land.  Landowners  with  substantial  taxable  incomes  are  sometimes 
interested  in  this  method  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  allows  certain  tax  deductions  for  donation  of 
land  or  interests  in  land  for  approved  conservation  purposes,  including  National  Parks.  Landowners 
should  consult  their  accountants  and  attorneys  for  specific  tax  advice  on  contemplated  donations. 

c.  Bargain  Sale.  A bargain  sale  is  a partial  donation  where  the  landowner  agrees  to  sell  for  less  than 
full  value  and  the  difference  may  be  treated  as  a charitable  contribution  that  may  provide  tax  benefits. 
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d.  Exchange.  Land  exchanges  offer  surplus  federal  lands  elsewhere  in  California  for  property  in  the 
parks.  The  feasibility  of  this  type  of  exchange  is  dependent  on  the  availability  of  other  federal  lands 
and  its  prospective  utility  to  the  landowner. 

e.  Condemnation.  The  federal  government  has  the  authority  to  acquire  private  property  through  the 
Federal  Court  system  when  needed  for  public  purposes  or  to  prevent  resource  damage.  This  method  is 
used  where  the  owner  and  the  National  Park  Service  cannot  reach  agreement  on  price.  It  is  also  used 
in  some  cases  to  clear  title  or  where  land  owners  are  unknown  or  cannot  be  located.  Just 
compensation  is  determined  through  the  judicial  process. 

f.  Acquisition  with  Reservation  of  Use  and  Occupancy.  Owners  of  developed  properties  can  in  some 
cases  sell  their  property  to  the  National  Park  Service  and  at  the  same  time  reserve  the  property’s  use 
for  either  a period  of  up  to  25  years  or  for  life.  The  purchase  price  is  reduced  to  account  for  the 
reserved  period  of  continued  use. 

2.  Public  Lands 

Although  Congressional  guidelines  on  the  acquisition  of  lands  owned  by  State  and  local  agencies 
generally  favor  donation,  the  policy  toward  State  "school  sections"  permits  acquisition  by  either  exchange 
or  purchase,  with  a preference  for  the  use  of  exchange.  State  school  lands  in  Death  Valley  National  Park 
were  specifically  identified  in  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act  as  priority  for  exchange  for  excess 
federal  property. 
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V.  SUMMARY  OF  ACQUISITION  PROCEDURES 


The  Division  of  Land  Resources  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Great  Basin  Support  Office  in  San  Francisco  is 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  land  acquisition  program.  It  will  be  guided  by  the  Land  Protection 
Strategy  for  each  park  unit  as  adopted  through  this  planning  effort  and  approved  by  the  Regional  Director. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  required  by  Secretarial  Order  3127  to  conduct  a site  assessment  for 
hazardous  materials  on  all  properties  being  considered  for  acquisition.  This  process  begins  with  a certified 
inspector  completing  a Level  I checklist.  If  no  evidence  of  previous  hazardous  materials  use  exists  on  the 
property  or  in  the  County,  State  or  Federal  records,  the  property  is  cleared  for  acquisition.  If 
contamination  is  discovered  or  suspected,  samples  may  be  collected  and  analyzed  at  a licensed  laboratory. 
Cleanup  costs  are  considered  the  responsibility  of  the  landowner. 

The  Service  will  obtain,  at  its  expense,  a preliminary  policy  of  title  insurance  for  each  property  which  will 
identify  the  owner  or  owners  of  record  and  all  encumbrances,  such  as  mortgages,  liens,  judgments,  right- 
of-way  or  other  easements,  affecting  the  property’s  title. 

Each  property  will  be  appraised  by  an  independent  contract  appraiser.  The  landowner  and/or  his/her 
representative  will  be  offered  an  opportunity  to  accompany  the  appraiser  on  the  inspection  of  the  property 
in  order  to  afford  the  owner  an  opportunity  to  point  out  significant  features  of  the  property. 

To  assure  the  quality  of  appraisals,  a staff  appraiser  will  review  all  reports  for  compliance  with  proper 
appraisal  procedures  and  check  such  elements  as  the  thoroughness  of  the  research  performed  and  whether 
or  not  the  appraiser  has  afforded  the  landowner  the  opportunity  to  accompany  the  appraiser. 

Appraisers  will  be  required  to  furnish  an  objective  estimate  of  the  "Fair  Market  Value"  of  the  lands  being 
appraised.  The  Uniform  Appraisal  Standards  for  Federal  Land  Acquisitions  defines  Fair  Market  Value  as 
"The  amount  in  cash,  or  on  terms  reasonably  equivalent  to  cash,  for  which  in  all  probability  the  property 
would  be  sold  by  a knowledgeable  owner  willing  but  not  obligated  to  sell  to  a knowledgeable  purchaser 
who  desired  but  is  not  obligated  to  buy." 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  appraisal  of  a property  has  been  received,  reviewed,  and  approved,  the 
Service  will  submit  to  the  owner,  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds,  a written  offer  which  will  not  be  less 
than  the  Service's  approved  appraisal  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property.  The  owner  will  be  provided 
with  a copy  of  the  Services'  appraisal  upon  request.  Assuming  that  a mutually  acceptable  purchase  price  is 
agreed  upon,  closing  will  normally  be  completed  by  a local  title  company  acting  as  escrow  and  closing 
agent  within  6 to  8 weeks  of  signature  by  the  owner  and  the  Service  of  an  Offer  to  Sell. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  seller  to  convey  clear  title  to  the  property  being  acquired.  Under  Public  Law 
91-646,  the  Service  may  reimburse  sellers  for  expenses  incurred  such  as: 

1.  Recording  fees,  transfer  taxes,  similar  expenses  incidental  to  conveying  the  real  property. 

2.  Penalty  eost  for  prepayment  of  any  pre-existing  recorded  mortgage  entered  into  in  good  faith 
encumbering  the  real  property. 

3.  The  pro  rata  portion  of  real  property  taxes  the  owner  paid  to  cover  the  period  after  title  was 
vested  in  the  United  States. 

The  Service  may  pay  other  similar  expenses  to  the  extent  they  are  fair  and  reasonable,  but  the  Service  will 
not  pay  for  costs  necessary  to  clear  defects  in  title  to  the  property. 
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The  Service  will  make  every  effort  to  seek  negotiated  settlement  wherever  possible;  however,  if  this  is  not 
possible,  eminent  domain  proceedings  may  be  initiated. 

Eminent  domain  proceedings  are  initiated  by  the  filing  of  a complaint  in  condemnation  in  Federal  Court. 
There  are  two  general  types  of  condemnation;  complaint-only  and  complaint  with  a declaration  of  taking. 
The  National  Park  Service  generally  uses  the  complaint-only  type  of  condemnation  to  acquire  land.  In  this 
type  of  action,  title  to  the  land  does  not  pass  to  the  government  until  the  court  or  jury  has  determined  the 
amount  of  just  compensation  and  this  amount  has  been  paid  to  the  owner.  Eminent  domain  proceedings 
may  be  employed  to  resolve  title  problems  or  clear  title,  or  when  negotiations  are  unsuccessful  and  Fair 
Market  Value  is  to  be  determined  by  the  court. 

In  addition  to  the  complaint  in  condemnation,  declarations  of  taking  are  used  where  title  to  the  land  must 
be  vested  in  the  United  States  immediately  in  order  to  prevent  resource  damage  or  to  clear  title  to  land 
after  a negotiated  agreement  has  been  reached  with  the  owner. 

A declaration  of  taking  vests  title  to  property  in  the  United  States  immediately  upon  filing  papers  in  the 
court  and  the  deposit  of  an  estimate  of  just  compensation.  A portion  of  this  deposit  may  be  withdrawn  by 
the  owner  as  approved  by  the  court. 

Acquisition  of  Less-than-Fee  Interests  (Easements) 

The  procedure  for  acquiring  less-than-fee  interest  is  the  same  as  that  described  above  for  acquisition  of 
fee  interest  except  for  the  fact  that  the  owner  does  not  relinquish  title  and  possession  of  the  property. 

VI.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  LPP  recommends  that  the  National  Park  Service  acquire  most  nonfederal  lands  within  the  park  in 
fee,  except  for  State  lands.  State  school  sections  are  actively  being  exchanged  for  federal  surplus  property 
outside  the  park  in  accordance  with  CDPA  direction. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  considered  alternative  means  of  land  protection  and  concluded  that  only  in 
limited  instances  would  they  meet  the  long-term  management  objective  of  the  park,  which  is  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  lands  in  their  natural  condition,  and  the  protection  of  cultural  resources. 

To  the  extent  lands  offered  for  sale  may  exceed  the  funds  available  to  the  National  Park  Service  to  acquire 
them,  the  National  Park  Service  will  give  preference  to  acquisition  according  to  the  priority  list  that 
follows.  There  is  no  expectation  that  tracts  can  be  acquired  only  in  the  order  shown.  These  areas  contain 
the  greatest  number  of  tracts,  most  of  which  are  undeveloped  and  are  in  areas  of  high  visitor  use  where 
development  would  be  most  apparent  and  disturbing  to  the  scenic  values. 

National  Park  Service  priority  for  acquisition  are  as  follows: 

It  must  be  noted  that  none  of  these  recommendations  should  be  construed  as  proposing  to  prevent  any 
acquisitions  (by  purchase,  exchange  or  donation)  now  in  progress  nor  are  they  offers  to  purchase  land. 
Furthermore,  the  park  should  retain  the  option  of  acquiring  any  parcel  within  the  boundary  regardless  of 
priority  should  a proposed  use  or  development  be  judged  incompatible  or  detrimental. 

The  following  factors  were  considered  in  determining  long  term  priorities  for  each  tract  within  the  park 

1.  Properties  in  wilderness 

2.  Relative  resource  quality 

3.  Resource  vulnerability 

4.  Visibility 

5.  Legislative  restriction  (patents  prior  to  Act  of  June  13,  1933) 
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6.  Regulatory  controls  (Mining  in  the  Parks  Act) 

7.  Validity  of  unpatented  claims 

8.  Visitor  safety  and  visitor  use  conflicts 

9.  Environmental  threats 

a.  dust 

b.  noise 

* If  the  holder  of  a grazing  permit  indicates  a willingness  to  sell  base  property  associated  with  a 
permit,  the  NPS  would  make  the  acquisition  of  such  base  property  a priority  compared  with  the 
acquisition  of  other  lands  (per  CDPA  section  306(b)). 

Applying  these  factors  to  the  nonfederal  parcels,  the  following  priorities  were  developed  for 
geographic  areas  within  the  park. 


Priority 

Rationale 

1 . Lower  Furnace  Creek 

Outstanding  scenic  attraction  (1,2) 
Vulnerable  (3) 

Pre-monument  patents  (5) 

Along  primary  entrance  route  (8) 
Current  recreation  use  (8) 

2.  Upper  Furnace  Creek 

Very  scenic  area,  heavily  used  by  visitors  (1, 2,8,9) 

3.  Galena  Canyon 

Very  visible  to  visitors  from  scenic  vista  points  and  park  roads  (3,8) 

Bullfrog  Hills 

Historic  Areas  (2,8) 

Big  Bell  Group 

Historic  Areas  (2,8) 

Inyo  Gold 

Historic  Areas  (2,8) 

4.  Warm  Spring  Canyon,  Skidoo 

Visible  to  visitors,  historic  areas  (3,8) 

5.  Remote  small  claim  groups 

wilderness  (1) 

Relative  resource  quality  (2) 
Susceptibility  to  disturbance  (3,8) 

6.  Amargosa 

Wilderness  (1),  visibility  (4) 

7.  Saline  Valley 

Visibility  (2),  resource  vulnerability  (3) 

8.  Jackass  Flat 

Visibility  (4),  relative  resource  quality  (2),  resource  vulnerability  (3) 

9.  SW  Funeral  Mountains 

Wilderness  (1) 

10.  Goler  Canyon  (Meyer  Ranch) 

Wilderness  (1),  relative  resource  quality  (2) 

1 1 . Panamint  Springs 

Wilderness  (1),  visibility  (4) 

12.  Amfac  Properties 

Visibility  (4),  relative  resource  quality  (2),  resource  vulnerability  (3) 

Adjustments  can  be  made  in  these  priorities  at  the  time  of  updating  of  the  "Land  Protection  Plan"  and 
by  the  superintendent  at  any  time  the  changing  situation  dictates. 
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APPENDIX  C 


TIMBISHA  SHOSHONE  HOMELAND 
LEGISLATIVE  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT 
DEFINITION  OF  USES  AND  ACTIVITIES 


Appendix  C 

Timbisha  Shoshone  Homeland 
Legislative  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
Definition  of  Uses  and  Activities 


Introduction 

The  following  is  a description  of  anticipated  uses  and  activities  within  areas  designated  as  transferred 
lands  and  cooperative  activities  in  the  Draft  Secretarial  Report  to  Congress  to  Establish  a Permanent 
Tribal  Land  Base  and  Related  Cooperative  Activities  (Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe,  USDI,  June,  1999).  The 
intent  of  these  descriptions  is  to  provide  reasonable  assumptions  constituting  upper  limits  for  uses  and 
activities  which  may  have  environmental  consequences  requiring  analysis  in  the  Legislative 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (LETS). 

These  descriptions  are  not  cast  in  concrete  but  are  intended  rather  to  focus  a discussion  between  the 
Timbisha  Shoshone  tribe,  affected  agencies  and  the  consultant  preparing  the  LETS.  Descriptions  are 
derived  from  information  contained  in  the  Draft  Secretarial  Report,  with  consideration  to  information 
which  has  been  developed  as  part  of  the  Affected  Environment  section  of  the  LEIS.  The  descriptions 
address  the  following  factors; 

■ Types  of  uses  anticipated  to  occur 

■ Scale  of  development  or  activity 

■ Limiting  environmental  factors 

■ Seasonal  or  other  limitations,  potential  conflicts 

■ Nature  of  Agreements 

■ Subsequent  or  future  environmental  analysis  requirements 

■ Other  considerations 

For  areas  lacking  descriptive  information  about  proposed  development  or  activities,  “mock-up”  project 
information  is  presented.  This  information  should  be  refined  or  redefined  to  reflect  the  tribe’s  intended 
uses,  and  allowable  uses  (per  applicable  plans  and  regulations)  of  transferred  lands  and  in  some  cases, 
cooperatively  managed  areas. 

Furnace  Creek  Community  Development  Parcel 

Types  of  Uses 

■ Residential  and  tribal  uses  (tribal  offices,  multi-purpose  facility,  playground). 

■ Lodging  and  Conference  facilities. 

■ Timbisha  Museum  and  Gift  Shop. 

■ Roads,  parking  areas. 

Scale  of  Development  or  Activities 

■ Single-family,  detached  housing  units. 

■ Tribal  offices/multi-purpose  complex. 

■ Playground. 

■ Lodge  and  conference  facility. 

■ will  include  on-site  food  preparation  and  hotel  laundry  facilities. 
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■ will  include  a restaurant  with  seating  for  60. 

■ Museum  and  gift  shop. 

■ Roads  and  parking  lots. 

■ entrance  road  and  parking  lots  paved. 

■ residential  access  roads  graded,  unpaved. 

Limiting  Environmental  Factors 

■ Water  availability. 

■ Proposed  development  parcels  on  somewhat  disturbed  land.  Transition  into  desert  habitats  is 
abrupt. 

■ Some  increase  in  impervious  area;  considered  negligible. 

Seasonal  or  Other  Limitations/Potential  Conflicts 

■ Commercial  uses  will  be  subject  to  seasonal  fluctuations.  No  market  analysis  has  been 
conducted.  Assumption  is  that  market  will  bear  50  additional  lodging  units.  Restaurant  would 
compete  with  Furnace  Creek  Ranch  and  possibly  with  Furnace  Creek  Inn. 

■ Amount  of  water  which  can  be  made  available  through  conservation  and  reclamation,  and 
use  of  existing  sources  is  not  determined. 

■ Development  is  described  as  promoting  energy  efficiency,  water  conservation  and  low- 
impact,  environmentally  sustainable  operations.  No  specific  figures  on  water  or  energy  use 
available.  Use  of  comparable  numbers  for  other,  similar  local  uses  may  not  accurately  reflect 
energy  and  water  use  in  this  development. 

Nature  of  Agreements 

■ Cooperative  agreement  between  National  Park  Service  (NPS),  park  concessionaires  and  the 
tribe  will  condition  the  intensity  and  possibly  elements  of  development  at  Furnace  Creek. 

Subsequent  or  Future  Environmental  Analysis 

■ Probably  not  required  unless  scale  of  development  changes  substantially  from  that  described 
in  the  LEIS. 

Other  Considerations 

■ Market  analysis  for  type  and  intensity  of  lodging,  dining  and  retail  gift  shop  would  assist  in 
scaling  to  existing  and  projected  market  conditions. 

■ Electrical  energy  use  is  not  considered  a limitation. 

Mesquite  Use  Area,  Buffer  Area(s),  and  Adobe  Restoration  Area 

Types  of  Uses 

Mesquite  Use  Area 

■ Harvesting  of  mesquite  beans. 

■ Vegetation  management  (tamarisk  removal,  mistletoe  management,  thinning,  pruning, 
sand  management). 

■ Regulated  public  access  for  cultural  hikes  and  tours  of  mesquite  groves. 

Buffer  Areas  (between  community  development  area  and  highway;  between  lodge  and  Furnace 
Creek) 

■ Restriction  or  elimination  of  visitor  use. 

Adobe  Restoration  Area 

■ Restoration  of  existing  adobe  residential  structures. 

■ Vegetation  management  (tamarisk  removal). 
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Scale  of  Development  or  Activity 

■ No  new  structures  have  been  identified. 

■ Substantial  alteration  of  vegetation  through  removal  of  tamarisk  stands. 

■ No  activities  identified  in  the  buffer  areas.  Potential  exists  for  modification  of  conditions  in 
Furnace  Creek  if  vegetation  management  is  conducted  to  favor  or  control  certain  riparian  and 
aquatic  species. 

Limiting  Environmental  Factors 

■ None.  Effects  on  Mesquite  Use  Area  and  Adobe  Restoration  Area  consistent  with  Park 
management  objectives.  Tamarisk  removal  will  have  a beneficial  effect  on  groundwater 
conditions  relative  to  native  vegetation. 

Seasonal  or  Other  Limitations/Potential  Conflicts 

■ Vegetation  management  in  Furnace  Creek  (not  specified)  could  have  seasonal  effects. 

■ Vegetation  management  in  Furnace  Creek  (not  specified)  could  be  subject  to  regulation. 

Nature  of  Agreements 

■ Cooperative  agreement  between  NPS  and  the  tribe  for  practices  to  be  adopted  in  the 
Mesquite  Use  Area. 

■ Cooperative  Agreement  between  NPS  and  the  tribe  for  activities  (management  and 
restoration)  in  the  Adobe  Restoration  Area. 

■ Access  to  the  State  Route  (190)  exists;  Right-of-way  may  need  to  be  formalized  with  NPS 
and  Caltrans. 

Subsequent  or  Future  Environmental  Analysis 

■ Legislation  authorizing  restriction  of  visitor  use  to  identified  areas  would  address  technical 
issue  of  access. 

■ Consistency  determination  with  Park  management  objectives  would  need  to  be  made 
following  agreement  on  cooperative  activities.  If  not  consistent,  additional  environmental 
review  could  be  required. 

Other  Considerations 

■ None  identified- 

Timbisha  Shoshone  Natural  and  Cultural  Preservation  Area 


Types  of  Uses  Anticipated  to  Occur 

Hunter  Mountain  (Nelson  Range) 

■ Traditional  camps  (summer  use). 

■ Pinon  nut  gathering. 

■ Medicinal  plant  gathering. 

Saline  Valley  Springs  and  the  Indian  Rancheria 

■ Management  of  springs  (pilot  project). 

■ Tribal  camping  area  (winter  use). 

■ Cooperative  management  of  access  to  the  springs  by  NPS  and  the  Tribe. 

Wildrose 

■ Tribal  “resource  management  field  office”,  garage,  and  storage  area  within  area  of 
existing  ranger  station. 

■ Seasonal  camping  (not  permanent)  in  suitable  areas. 
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■ Pinon  nut  gathering. 

■ Medicinal  plant  gathering. 

Mesquite  Springs  and  Daylight  Pass  (and  Travertine  Spring) 

■ Visitor-related  services,  or  information  at  one  of  these  locations  (assumed  to  be  a small 
retail  store/information  booth). 

■ Access  to  springs  and  pass  area  to  participate  in  resource  protection  activities  at  all  three 
locations. 

Scale  of  Development  or  Activity 

Hunter  Mountain  (Nelson  Range) 

■ Camping. 

■ No  permanent  improvements  (buildings,  new  roads,  etc.). 

■ Access  to  wilderness  area  for  purposes  of  gathering. 

Saline  Valley  Springs  and  Indian  Rancheria  (pilot  project) 

■ No  specific  uses  defined. 

■ Assumed  to  include  removal  of  some  or  all  unauthorized  encampments. 

■ Development  of  a regulated  access  program  to  a portion  of  the  springs. 

■ Environmental  (biological)  restoration  of  springs  (debris  removal,  plantings,  vegetation 
management). 

Wildrose 

■ Resource  Management  Office. 

■ Garage. 

■ Storage  building. 

■ Fenced  storage  yard. 

■ Seasonal  camping. 

■ No  permanent  campground  improvements. 

■ Access  to  wilderness  area  for  purposes  of  gathering  pinon  nuts,  food  and  medicinal 
plants. 

Mesquite  Springs  and  Daylight  Pass 

■ Information  booth/small  retail  store  (assumes  electricity  is  available;  water  would  be 
trucked  in). 

■ Gathering  of  food  plant  materials  at  Daylight  Pass. 

■ Vegetation  management  and  restoration  activities  (assumed  to  include  removal  of  exotics 
and  planting  of  native  species)  at  Mesquite  Springs  and  Travertine  Spring. 

■ Visitor-serving  booth  at  Mesquite  Springs  (information). 

■ Exclusive  use  of  Mesquite  Springs  for  Tribal  activities  during  specified  periods. 

Limiting  Environmental  Factors 
Hunter  Mountain 

■ Road  accessibility. 

Saline  Valley  and  Indian  Rancheria 

■ Potential  issues  with  wetlands/waters  of  the  US,  if  springs  are  altered. 

Wildrose 

■ None  identified. 

Mesquite  Springs  and  Daylight  Pass  (and  Travertine  Spring) 

■ Potential  issues  with  wetlands/waters  of  the  US,  if  springs  are  altered. 

Seasonal  or  Other  Limitations,  Potential  Conflicts 
Hunter  Mountain 

■ Only  seasonal  use  (summer)  anticipated. 
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Saline  Valley  and  Indian  Rancheria 

■ Full-time  presence. 

■ Current  uses  represent  potential  conflict  with  Tribal  uses. 

Wildrose 

■ Only  seasonal  use  (summer)  anticipated  in  camping  area. 

■ Resource  Management  Office  would  be  active  year-round. 

Mesquite  Springs  and  Daylight  Pass  (and  Travertine  Spring) 

■ Information/retail  would  be  open  during  peak  tourist  season. 

■ Use  of  springs  not  season-dependent. 

■ Resource  protection  activities  may  have  seasonal  limitations. 

Nature  of  Agreements 

Overall 

■ Designation  of  Timbisha  Natural  and  Cultural  Preservation  Area. 

■ Joint  BLM/NPS/Timbisha  Management  Plan  for  Natural  and  Cultural  Preservation  Area. 

Hunter  Mountain 

■ Covered  by  joint  BLM/NPS/Timbisha  Management  Plan  for  Natural  and  Cultural 
Preservation  Area. 

Saline  Valley  and  Indian  Rancheria 

■ Covered  by  joint  BLM/NPS/Timbisha  Management  Plan  for  Natural  and  Cultural 
Preservation  Area. 

■ Specific  agreement  and  joint  activities  (NPS/Timbisha)  to  develop  and  implement  a pilot 
project  for  management  of  Saline  Valley  Springs. 

Wildrose 

■ Covered  by  joint  BLM/NPS/Timbisha  Management  Plan  for  Natural  and  Cultural 
Preservation  Area. 

Mesquite  Springs  and  Daylight  Pass  (and  Travertine  Spring) 

■ Specific  agreement  and  joint  activities  (NPS/Timbisha)  for  resource  protection  activities 
at  Mesquite  Springs,  Daylight  Pass  and  Travertine  Spring. 

Subsequent  or  Future  Environmental  Analysis  Requirements 

Overall 

■ Designation  of  Timbisha  Natural  and  Cultural  Preservation  Area  would  not  trigger 
additional  review  (assumes  that  tribal  activities  would  be  conducted  at  areas  identified 
within  the  plan  area). 

■ Joint  BLM/NPS/Timbisha  Management  Plan  will  require  review  to  assess  consistency 
with  existing  management  plans  in  force  for  the  respective  agencies.  If  plans  require 
amendment,  NEPA  could  be  triggered. 

Hunter  Mountain 

■ If  found  to  be  consistent  with  Death  Valley  National  Park  Management  Plan,  no 
additional  review  will  be  required. 

Saline  Valley  and  Indian  Rancheria 

■ Depending  on  nature  of  future  activities  additional  review  may  be  required.  Cooperative 
Management  agreement  may  trigger  NEPA  process  for  NPS. 

Wildrose 

■ If  authorized  by  legislation,  no  further  review  anticipated. 

Mesquite  Springs  and  Daylight  Pass  (and  Travertine  Spring) 

■ Depending  upon  nature  of  resource  protection  activities,  consistency  with  Park 
Management  Plan  may  need  to  be  evaluated. 
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Other  Considerations 

Hunter  Mountain  (Nelson  Range) 

■ “Traditional  cultural  camp”  assumed  to  equate  to  the  activities  undertaken  while 
camping,  not  the  type  of  dwelling.  Harvesting  of  plant  materials  for  construction  of  camp 
shelters  is  not  anticipated 

Saline  Valley  and  Indian  Rancheria 

■ There  is  likely  to  be  controversy  with  any  course  of  action  taken  to  alter  current 
conditions  and  activities  at  Saline  Valley  Springs. 

Wildrose 

■ Uses  at  Resource  Management  Office,  garage  and  storage  area  may  require  coordination 
of  activities  at  ranger  station. 

Mesquite  Springs  and  Daylight  Pass  (and  Travertine  Spring) 

■ None  identified. 

Death  Valley  Junction 

Types  of  Uses  Anticipated  to  Occur 

■ Visitor/Travel  services. 

■ Residential  uses. 

Scale  of  Development  or  Activity 

" Service  station/convenience  store  (propane,  gasoline,  diesel). 

■ Gift/souvenir  shop. 

■ Single-family,  detached  housing  units. 

Limiting  Environmental  Factors 

■ Water  availability,  water  quality. 

■ Within  Chicago  Valley  Wild  Horse  Herd  Management  Area. 

Seasonal  or  Other  Limitations,  Potential  Conflicts 

■ Seasonal  fluctuation  in  water  supply. 

■ Demand  for  services  will  fluctuate  with  tourist  season. 

Nature  of  Agreements 

■ Land  Transfer  of  approximately  1,000  acres  from  BLM  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Tribe. 

Subsequent  or  Future  Environmental  Analysis  Requirements 

• None  identified. 

Other  Considerations 

• Specific  information  on  existing  land  uses  south  and  southwest  of  the  intersection  of  State 
Highways  127  and  190  is  lacking. 

■ Landing  strip  is  shown  roughly  parallel  to  eastern  boundary,  south  of  State  Highway  190.  If 
active,  landing  strip  could  influence  development  potential  for  adjacent  acreage  on  tribal 
land. 

■ A treatment  system  for  ground  water  may  be  necessary  to  address  marginal  water  quality. 

■ Assumptions  for  residential  resource  requirements  the  same  as  for  Furnace  Creek  on  a per 
unit  basis. 


Centennial 
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Types  of  Uses  Anticipated  to  Occur 

■ Residential. 

Scale  of  Development  or  Activity 

■ Single-family,  detached  housing  units. 

Limiting  Environmental  Factors 

■ Water  availability  (quantity  and  quality  not  fully  determined). 

Seasonal  or  Other  Limitations,  Potential  Conflicts 

■ Water  rights  to  surface  water  sources  in  area  are  held  by  others  (Legislation  would  authorize 
purchase  of  surface  water  rights  on  Tribe’s  behalf). 

Nature  of  Agreements 

■ Land  Transfer  of  640  acres  from  BLM  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Tribe. 

Subsequent  or  Future  Environmental  Analysis  Requirements 

■ Assuming  water  availability  is  resolved  and  the  land  is  used  for  residential  and  tribal  food- 
gathering purposes,  no  additional  environmental  review  would  be  required. 

Other  Considerations 

■ Residents  in  Darwin  (8  miles  east,  about  500  feet  lower  in  elevation)  are  concerned  that 
withdrawals  of  groundwater  from  Centennial  Flat  area  may  affect  local  water  supplies. 

■ Assumptions  for  residential  resource  requirements  the  same  as  for  Furnace  Creek  on  a per 
unit  basis. 


Eagle  Mountain  and  Warm  Sulphur  Springs 

Types  of  Uses  Anticipated  to  Occur 

■ Tribal  ceremonial  uses. 

■ Cooperative  resource  protection  and  restoration  (Warm  Sulphur  Springs). 

Scale  of  Development  or  Activity 

■ No  permanent  development  at  either  site. 

■ Restoration  of  spring  would  be  conducted  jointly  by  BLM  and  tribe. 

Limiting  Environmental  Factors 

■ Warm  Sulphur  Springs  is  designated  an  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  by  BLM. 

Seasonal  or  Other  Limitations,  Potential  Conflicts 

■ If  activities  are  consistent  BLM  management  goals  for  sites,  no  conflicts  would  occur. 

■ Seasonal  limitations  on  restoration  activities  at  Warm  Sulphur  Springs  may  be  necessary. 

Nature  of  Agreements 

• Cooperative  Agreement  between  BLM  and  the  tribe  to  designate  allowed  uses  and 
cooperative  activities. 
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Subsequent  or  Future  Environmental  Analysis  Requirements 

■ If  a restoration  plan  or  management  plan  for  Warm  Sulphur  Springs  includes  substantial 
modification  of  the  Springs  or  associated  areas,  NEPA  may  be  triggered  by  BLM. 

Other  Considerations 

■ These  sites  are  managed  by  two  separate  BLM  field  offices  (Ridgecrest  and  Barstow). 

Scotty’s  Junction 

Types  of  Uses  Anticipated  to  Occur 

• Residential. 

■ Travel-serving  business. 

■ [agricultural  use  discussed,  not  specifically  proposed.] 

Scale  of  Development  or  Activity 

■ Service  station/convenience  store  (propane,  gasoline,  diesel). 

■ Gift/souvenir  shop. 

■ Single-family,  detached  housing  units. 

Limiting  Environmental  Factors 

■ None  identified. 

Seasonal  or  Other  Limitations,  Potential  Conflicts 

■ No  seasonal  limitations. 

■ Potential  conflicts  between  tribal  uses  of  water  and  existing  or  proposed  users. 

Nature  of  Agreements 

• Land  Transfer  of  2,800  acres  from  BLM  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Tribe. 

■ Allocation  of  water  rights  by  Nevada  State  Engineer. 

■ Access  rights  to  Nevada  State  Route  72  and  US  Highway  95  from  Nevada  DOT. 
Subsequent  or  Future  Environmental  Analysis  Requirements 

Other  Considerations 

• Certain  uses  {i.e.  casino)  would  require  a compact  with  the  Governor  of  Nevada. 

■ Land  cultivation  could  substantially  reduce  or  eliminate  water  available  for  residential  or 
other  uses. 

■ Assumptions  for  residential  resource  requirements  the  same  as  for  Furnace  Creek  on  a per 
unit  basis. 

Lida  Nevada — Tribal  Community  Parcel 

Types  of  Uses  Anticipated  to  Occur 

■ Roadside  (travel-serving)  retail. 

■ Ranching  (cattle). 

■ Residential. 

Scale  of  Development  or  Activity 

■ Retail  convenience  store/market. 

■ Ranching  improvements. 
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Single-family,  detached  housing  units 


Limiting  Environmental  Factors 

■ Water  availability. 

Seasonal  or  Other  Limitations,  Potential  Conflicts 

■ No  seasonal  limitations. 

■ Potential  conflicts  with  mining  uses  on  nearby  lands. 

Nature  of  Agreements 

■ Land  Transfer  of  approximately  2,800  acres  from  BLM  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Tribe. 

■ Legislation  would  authorize  purchase  of  surface  water  rights  from  existing  holders. 

Subsequent  or  Future  Environmental  Analysis  Requirements 

■ None  identified. 

Other  Considerations 

■ Travel-serving  business  may  require  agreement  for  access  to  State  Route  266  with  Nevada 
DOT. 

■ Assumptions  for  residential  resource  requirements  the  same  as  for  Furnace  Creek  on  a per 
unit  basis. 


Lida  Nevada — Tribal  Use  Area 


Types  of  Uses  Anticipated  to  Occur 

■ Pinon  nut  gathering. 

■ Resource  protection  activities  (vegetation  management  at  springs). 

■ Protection  of  burial  sites. 

■ Education  program  for  non-tribal  pinon  nut  gathering. 

■ Cooperative  management  of  pinon  pine  resources. 

Scale  of  Development  or  Activity 

■ No  permanent  development. 

■ Vegetation  management  at  selected  spring  locations. 

■ Exclusion  fencing  at  burial  sites;  maintenance  of  sites. 

■ Cooperative  development  and  implementation  of  pinon  pine  management  plan  with  BLM  for 
entire  site. 

Limiting  Environmental  Factors 

■ Activities  in  springs  may  be  subject  to  review  by  BLM  for  consistency  with  applicable 
management  plans. 

■ Access  to  springs  assumes  that  water  rights  would  not  preclude  access  or  alteration  of 
conditions  at  springs. 

Seasonal  or  Other  Limitations,  Potential  Conflicts 

■ Activities  in  springs  may  have  seasonal  limitations  related  to  breeding/use  by  wildlife. 
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Nature  of  Agreements 

■ Cooperative  agreement  between  BLM  and  Tribe  for  management  and  education  activities  at 
site. 

■ Agreement  to  collaborate  and  jointly  prepare  and  implement  a pinon  pine  management  plan 
for  the  area. 

Subsequent  or  Future  Environmental  Analysis  Requirements 

■ If  cooperative  management  activities  are  determined  to  be  consistent  with  applicable  BLM 
management  plans  and  policies,  no  further  environmental  review  would  be  required. 

■ If  management  of  springs  constitutes  an  activity  in  wetlands/waters  of  the  US,  permitting  for 
management  activities  by  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  may  apply. 

Other  Considerations 

■ None  identified. 

Lida  Ranch,  Lida,  Nevada 

Types  of  Uses  Anticipated  to  Occur 

■ Residential. 

■ Agriculture. 

■ Tribal  Retreat. 

■ [businesses  mentioned  in  proposal;  none  identified]. 

Scale  of  Development  or  Activity 

■ Dry  farming  on  arable  land  (estimated  50  acres). 

■ Cattle  grazing,  estimated  at  100  animals,  sustained. 

■ Tribal  Retreat,  including: 

■ Camping  area. 

■ Food  preparation/multi-purpose  room. 

Limiting  Environmental  Factors 

■ None  identified. 

Seasonal  or  Other  Limitations,  Potential  Conflicts 

■ Year-round  use,  no  seasonal  limitations. 

Nature  of  Agreements 

■ Legislation  will  authorize  purchase  of  the  privately-held  2,430-acre  Lida  Ranch,  to  be  held  in 
Trust  for  the  Tribe. 

■ Acquisition  of  water  rights  from  current  owners. 

Subsequent  or  Future  Environmental  Analysis  Requirements 

■ None  identified. 

Other  Considerations 

■ Intensity  or  range  of  activity  for  tribal  retreat  not  described. 

■ “Businesses”  mentioned  in  proposal,  not  described.  Assumption  is  that  no  environmental 
review  will  be  required. 

■ Assumptions  for  residential  resource  requirements  the  same  as  for  Furnace  Creek  on  a per 
unit  basis. 
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Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Nevada — Cooperative  Activities 


Types  of  Uses  Anticipated  to  Occur 

• Access  to  the  site  for  tribal  uses  compatible  with  conservation/preservation  objectives  of  the 
refuge 

■ Tribe  to  contribute  to  resource  protection  activities  in  the  refuge. 

Scale  of  Development  or  Activity 

■ No  permanent  development. 

■ Tribal  uses  assumed  to  be  consistent  with  management  objectives. 

Limiting  Environmental  Factors 

■ Presence  of  endangered  species  and  other  sensitive  resources  will  condition  tribal  activities. 

Seasonal  or  Other  Limitations,  Potential  Conflicts 

• No  consumptive  uses  anticipated.  Range  of  activities  anticipated  to  be  within  permissible 
activities  for  the  refuge. 

Nature  of  Agreements 

• Cooperative  agreement  between  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Tribe  for  cooperative 
activities  within  the  refuge. 

Subsequent  or  Future  Environmental  Analysis  Requirements 

■ Agreement  assumed  to  describe  Tribe’s  role  in  existing  approved  management  activities;  no 
additional  environmental  review  anticipated. 

Other  Considerations 

• None  identified. 


Other  Agreements  and  Special  Arrangements 

Actions  in  legislation  do  not  require  tribal  actions,  or  involve  tribal  development  or  activities. 
Environmental  consequences  of  Park  actions  will  be  considered  in  the  LEIS. 
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Final 
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FOR  THE 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Pacific  West  Region 
600  Harrison  Street,  Suite  600 
San  Francisco,  California  94107-1372 


IN  REPLY  REFER  TO; 
A5615  (PWRO-RD) 


September  20,  1999 


Dear  Interested  Citizen: 

We  are  happy  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  Scoping  Summary  Document  prepared  to  analyze  the  over  500  public  comment 
letters  received  on  The  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  Homeland:  A Draft  Secretarial  Report  to  Congress  to  Establish  a Permanent 
Tribal  Land  Base  and  Related  Cooperative  Activities.  Released  for  public  comment  in  May  1999,  the  draft  secretarial  report 
was  prepared  pursuant  to  Section  705(b)  of  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act  of  1994  (Act)  which  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  (Tribe),  to  conduct  a study  to  identify  lands  suitable  for  a 
reservation  for  die  Tribe  both  inside  and  outside  Death  Valley  National  Park.  The  draft  secretarial  report  identified  those  areas 
determined  suitable  for  the  purposes  outlined  in  the  Act. 

Comments  were  received  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  between  April  19  and  July  15, 
1999.  The  rich  array  of  comments  ranged  across  a wide  spectrum  of  regulatory,  socio-economic  and  environmental  issues.  This 
summary  document  was  prepared  to  capture  substantive  issues  for  further  consideration.  The  scoping  comments  are  organized 
in  two  sections.  Comments  regarding  regulatory-based  issues  and  processes,  such  as  administrative  policies  and  agency 
procedures,  are  banded  together.  Comments  regarding  environmental  and  resource  management  issues,  such  as  data  collection, 
significance  criteria,  are  likewise  grouped. 

A legislative  environmental  impact  statement  (LEIS)  is  now  being  prepared  as  provided  under  section  1506  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  regulations  as  the  detailed  statement  required  by  law  to  be  included  in  a recommendation  on  a 
legislative  proposal  to  the  United  States  Congress.  Release  of  the  draft  LEIS  is  anticipated  during  the  winter  of  1999-2000. 

If  you  do  not  have  a copy  of  The  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  Homeland:  A Draft  Secetarial  Report  to  Congress  to  Establish  a 
Permanent  Tribal  Land  Base  and  Related  Cooperative  Activities  (Spring  1999)  or  would  like  another  copy,  please  contact 
Berne  Blake  at  (760)  786-3243.  The  document  may  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
http://www.  nps.gov/deva/FrameSei_timbisha.  html. 

Please  send  all  written  comments  or  inquires  regarding  this  project  to  the  Superintendent,  Death  Valley  National  Park,  Post 
Office  Box  579,  Death  Valley,  California,  92328,  (760)  786-3243. 

Sincerely, 


National  Park  Service 


AI  Wnght 

Acting  State  Director 
California 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 


Bob  Abbey 
State  Director 
Nevada 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
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Purpose 


The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  summarize  the  results  of  the  public  scoping  process  • 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (DOI),  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM)  and  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS),  regarding  the  proposed  Timbisha  Shoshone 
Tribal  Homeland  Draft  Study  Report. 

The  purpose  of  the  scoping  process  is  to  assist  the  agencies  gather  public  input  that  would 
shape  the  analysis  considered  in  the  NEPA  compliance  document.  This  scoping  summary 
document  is  prepared  to  record  the  results  of  the  scoping  process. 

This  summary  document  will  not  list  the  number  of  commentors  who  support  or  do  not 
support  the  proposed  project.  It  is  not  intended  to  include  every  sentiment  expressed  in 
the  hundreds  of  letters  received  by  the  agencies. 

The  summary  language  used  in  this  document  is  directly  excerpted  from  public  comment 
letters.  This  summary  document  is  only  intended  to  capture  and  the  issues  that  are 
directly  related  to  resource  management  & the  regulatory  process  that  can  be  addressed 
by  the  agencies  in  the  NEPA  process. 

Background  and  History 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  (DOI),  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM),  held  as  series  of  public  meetings  to  gather  comments  on  a Draft 
Report  entitled  The  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  Homeland-A  draft  Secretarial  Report  to 
Congress  to  Establish  a Permanent  Tribal  Land  Base  and  Related  Cooperative  Activities  . 

The  report  was  drafted  in  accordance  with  the  1994  California  Desert  Protection  Act, 
Section  705,  P.L.  103-433.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  directed  (in  section  705(b)  of 
the  act)  to  conduct  a study  to  identity  lands  suitable  for  a reservation  for  the  Timbisha 
Shoshone  Tribe  which  has  no  land  base  at  the  present  but  lives  in  its  ancestral  homeland 
within  Death  Valley  National  Park. 

The  Draft  Report  describes  a comprehensive  integrated  plan  to  create  a unique 
partnership  between  the  Timbisha  Tribe,  Death  Valley  National  Park,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  by  establishing  a reservation  for  the  Tribe  and  creating  cooperative 
management  opportunities  within  the  Tribe's  ancestral  homelands  in  the  Mojave  Desert. 

As  required  by  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),  DOI  have  initiated  the 
public  scoping  process  by  publishing  a notice  in  the  Federal  Register  on  April  19,  1999 
informing  the  public  of  the  availability  of  the  draft  Report. 

The  draft  proposal  was  presented  before  all  county  commissioners/supervisors  in  the 
affected  counties  (CA-Inyo,  NV-Nye  & Esmeralda). 


In  order  to  identify  issues  and  concerns  to  be  addressed  in  the  environmental  document, 
five  public  meetings  were  held  on: 

Monday  May  24th  1999  in  Pasadena,  California  (3  attendees); 

Tuesday  May  25th  1999  in  Ridgecrest,  (3  attendees); 

Wednesday  May  26th  1999  in  Lone  Pine,  (29  attendees); 

Thursday  May  27th  1999  in  Goldfield,  Nevada  (12  attendees); 

Friday  May  28th  1999  in  Pahnimp,  Nevada  (17  attendees); 

At  the  request  of  the  public,  a 30-day  extension  of  the  scoping  comment  period  was 
granted  from  June  15,  1999  to  July  15,  1999.  In  addition,  a 6th  public  scoping  meeting 
was  held  in  Ridgecrest  on  Monday,  July  12,  1999.  Fifteen  people  attended. 

A total  of  79  citizens  attended  the  six  public  meetings. 

Additional  informational  meetings  were  held  by  request,  that  includes: 

-April  27th,  1999,  in  Las  Vegas  (at  the  request  of  the  Nevada  Congressional  Staff) 

-May  24th,  1 999,  in  Beatty,  Nevada  (requested  by  Nye  County  Commissioners  and 
Beatty  resident-Jeff  Taguchi) 

-June  14,  1999,  in  Goldfield,  Nevada  (requested  by  the  High  Desert  Resource 
Conservation  District) 

Letters  were  sent  to  tribes  notifying  them  of  the  draft  proposal.  Also,  tribes  were  invited 
to  a meeting  in  Dyer,  Nevada  on  June  5th,  1999  to  answer  questions  and  hear  concerns. 

During  the  scoping  comment  period  (April  19,  1999  to  July  15,  1999)  written  & 
electronically-mailed  comments  were  accepted  by  NPS  & BLM. 

A web  site  was  established  to  place  the  draft  Report,  questions  & answers,  fact  sheets  and 
any  other  information  related  to  the  project. 

The  scoping  period  generated  a rich  array  of  comments  that  ranged  across  a wide 
spectrum  of  regulatory,  socio-economic  and  environmental  issues.  The  concerns, 
comments  and  issues  brought  forward  to  BLM  & NPS  were  presented  as  a question,  a 
request  or  a statement  that  expresses  an  opinion  or  a combination  of  some  or  all  of  the 
above. 

Document  Organization 

The  scoping  comments  are  organized  in  two  sections: 

-Part  A addresses  comments  regarding  regulatory-based  issues  and  processes  i.e. 
administrative  policies,  agency  procedures  and  NEPA  process. 


-Part  B addresses  public  comments  regarding  environmental  and  resource  management 
issues  i.e.  resource-based  elements,  data  collection,  significance  criteria,  environmental 
standards  etc.. 


A.  Regulatory  Process  Issues 

1.  Level  of  environmental  disclosure  and  documentation 

a full  Environmental  Impact  Study  must  be  completed  by  both  the  NPS  and  BLM 

....the  significance  of  this  proposal  warrants  a full  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  as 
defined  by  NEPA 

necessity  to  the  need  for  absolute  assurance  that  the  NEPA  process  will  be  honored  for  all 

issues  raised 

request  copies  of  a Bureau  of  Reclamation  report  entitled  ’’WATER  SUPPLY  AND 

WATER  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  THE  PROPOSED  TIMBISHA  SHOSHONE  TRUST 
LANDS”-  dated  June  1996 

all  future  documents  should,  in  a prominent  location  within  the  document,  clearly  define  the 

process  by  which  input  can  be  submitted  and  considered  by  the  appropriate  agency 

....a  full  environmental  impact  study  is  carried  out  to  determine  what  impacts  may  arise  from 
residential  and  commercial  development  on  Centennial  Flat 

....make  sure  that  (NPS  & BLM)  are  placing  before  Congress  a workable,  fair,  and 
carefully  documented  plan  of  action  that  does  justice  to  all  members  of  the  Timbisha 
Tribe,  without  compromising  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  American  people.  Careful 
environmental  studies  must  be  carried  out,  and  proper  mechanisms  for  accountability 
must  be  defined,  before  this  complex  report  is  submitted  to  the  vote  of  Congress 

....in  no  case  should  land  be  transferred  without  appropriate  mechanisms  for 
accountability  and  full  environmental  impact  studies.... 

2.  Public  involvement  and  notification 


failure  to  properly  notify  interested  parties,  and  the  artificially  short  comment  period  even 

with  the  30  day  extension 

why  was  not  this  Draft  (report)  submitted  to  the  public,  DEVA  Advisory  Commission,  the 

BLM  Advisory  Commission,  and  Inyo  County  until  less  than  one  week  was  left  to  comment  on 
the  draft? 

This  draft  is  supposedly  based  on  a Bureau  of  Reclamation  Report  wntten  in  1996  and  a 

previous  proposal  "Study  to  identify  lands  suitable  for  a reservation  for  the  Timbisha  Shoshone 
Tribe"  marked  Confidential  that  had  different  lands  identified  in  1995  behind  closed  doors 
without  public  involvement.... 


3.  The  draft  report  (proposaP  and  the  NEPA  process 


Is  a supplemental  draft  to  the  Death  Valley  Park  ponion  going  to  be  issued,  which  will  delay 

the  release  of  the  Final  EIS? 

will  this  matter  be  incorporated  into  the  BLM  (NEMO)  piortion  prior  to  the  release  of  the 

Draft  EIS 

the  Nevada  portion  will  require  an  amendment  to  an  existing  RMP.  What  assurance  do  we 

have  that  all  interested  parties  will  be  notified 

Warm  Sulfur  Springs  are  area  is  directly  tied  to  our  (tribal)  family  alone  and  therefore 

needs  to  be  excluded  as  part  of  the  subject  proposal 

nowhere  in  the  Draft  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  Homeland  Secretarial  Report  is  there  an 

explanation  of  its  current  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  status 

the  report  includes  no  point  of  contact,  phone  number,  or  other  information  to  inform 

reviewers  of  the  appropriate  procedure  by  which  comments  can  be  submitted  for 
consideration 

it  is  not  even  a clear  which  Department  of  Interior  (DOI)  agency  has  the  lead.... 

.....the  proposed  land  parcels  are  widely  scattered  to  the  point  of  being  impractical 

the  report  is  too  vague,  poorly  wntten,  biased,  and  offers  very  little  in  absolute  or  certain 

benefits  for  the  Tribe.... 

each  alternative  or  option  is  subject  to  a seemingly  endless  array  of  obscure  caveats  that  lead 

back  to  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  DOI  is  holding  all  the  "aces"  so  to  speak  and  will 
ultimately  do  as  they  please 

....It  IS  obvious  that  the  DOI  has  no  intention  of  honestly  and  fairly  evaluating  additional 
alternatives  to  allow  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  people  to  have  their  rightful  homeland  within  their 
mie  ancestral  territory  m Death  Valley  National  Park 

the  Department  of  Interior  (DOI)  has  shrewdly  manipulated  this  process  to  the  Tribe's 

disadvantage  by  putting  them  in  the  position  of  having  to  seek  possession  of  federally 
administered  land  outside  the  Park  boundanes  that  is  of  high  value  to  the  public  but  only 
marginally  suitable  to  sustain  the  needs  of  the  Tribe.  This  scenario  has  unfairly  forced  the  Tribe 
to  be  pitted  against  many  local  interests,  individuals,  and  property  owners  with  an  unavoidable 
lose/lose  outcome.  The  DOI  has  cleverly  worded  the  Secretanal  Report  to  maximize  discontent 
and  conflict  between  the  Tribe  and  other  interested  parties 

DOI  has  a moral  obligation  to  at  least  consider  additional  alternatives  for  a significantly 

larger  Tribal  Homeland  within  the  boundanes  of  the  Park.  The  alternatives  for  Tribal  homelands 
should  include  areas  that  are  important  to  the  Tnbe  even  if  the  areas  are  included  in  designated 
wilderness  areas 


the  Tribe  should  not  be  forced  to  forgo  the  option  of  gaming  within  the  boundanes  of  the 

Park  because  it  limits  options  that  might  be  necessary  for  the  economic  viability  of  their  future 
generations.  There  is  a possibility  that  future  generations  may  need  to  rely  on  gaming  to  provide 
financial  secunty,  funds  for  higher  education,  or  capitol  for  business  venmres.  The  subsequent 
environmental  document  should  analyze  this  option  as  one  of  the  alternatives 

.....by  making  a decision  this  quickly  without  adequate  knowledge,  we  could  jeopardize  the 
intent  of  the  Desert  Bill  that  originally  created  this  latest  Park 

why  was  Centennial  Flats  not  m the  original  proposal  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Why  did 

it  suddenly  appear 

any  lands  granted  to  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  should  be  restricted  to  the  areas  within 

the  Death  Valley  National  Park  and  any  lands  outside  of  the  park  should  be  removed 
from  consideration  under  this  proposal.... 

....the  report  is  too  restrictive  and  places  excessive  limits  on  the  Tribe's  economic  opportunities 
at  Furnace  Creek  and  other  locations  within  the  Park  boundary.  Offering  visitors  a "cross-culture 
expenence",  leading  hikes,  modest  lodging  accommodations,  and  so-called  "eco-tounsm 
activities  will  not  generate  a substantial  monetary  income 

....managing  the  Furnace  Creek  Tourist  facilities  should  be  done  by  the  Timbisha  or  at  least  they 
should  get  a share  of  the  profits  from  AmFac  in  that  endeavor 

Panamint  Springs  should  be  looked  at  for  possible  purchase  as  I believe  that  this  area  was 

used  almost  exclusively  by  the  Timbisha 

question  the  logistics  of  the  fragmentation  of  this  Proposal  (noncontigious  reservation) 

4.  Legal  & law  enforcement  issues. 

the  proposal  must  spell  out  clearly  the  mechanism  for  resolving  grievances  in  court,  should 

the  Timbisha  fail  to  perform  appropnately  in  managing  the  lands  entrusted  to  them.  Which  court 
would  heat  such  grievances?  Would  the  Tribe  agree  to  arbitration,  and  if  so,  would  arbitration  be 
binding?  What  power  would  the  presiding  court  have  in  settling  disputes  and  grievances? 

who  will  be  responsible  for  law  enforcement?.... 

does  this  mean  that  all  gnevances  will  be  upheld  in  tribal  court  or  in  municipal/federal  courts? 

Who  will  be  the  arbitrator? 

5.  Future  development  on  the  proposed  reservation 

.....define  what  type  of  living  accommodations  and  define  tourism  accommodations.... 

are  there  enough  financial,  water  and  human  resources  and  have  they  been  properly  identified 

for  the  expansion  of  services  as  called  for  in  the  proposal 


6.  Cooperative  management  and  agreements 


identify  how  this  will  work  m the  Western  Lands  where  co-management  is  asked  for  and  a 

nomadic  way  of  life  was  lived  by  different  tribes,  namely  the  Timbisha,  Owens  Valley  Paiute. 
Southern  Paiute,  Tabatulabal,  Kawaiisu  and  Chemehuevi 

7.  Other  conflicting  federal  programs 

traditional  uses  of  this  area  should  be  pursued  only  insofar  as  they  are  consistent  with 

present  management  policies 

B.  Environmental  & Resource  Management  Issues 

1.  Water  Resources 


request  studies  be  done  to  determine  if  the  water  source  for  Coso  Cold  Springs  is 

related  to  Black  Springs  water  source.  What  possible  impact  drilling  and  pumping  in 
Centennial  Flat  could  cause  to  Darwin's  water  supply? 

before  any  land  transfer  takes  place  we  request  assurance  that  our  water  will  not  be 

impacted  and  clearly  stated  accountability  for  that  assurance 

why  does  this  latest  report  not  contain  water  analysis  of  Centennial  Flats 

test  drillings  should  be  carried  out  and  the  results  fully  disclosed  to  the  public,  to  demonstrate 

that  there  is  an  adequate  water  supply  for  the  proposed  reservation  over  and  above  existing  water 
nghts 

conduct  studies  to  determine  whether  the  water  source  at  Centennial  Flat  is  related  to  the 

water  source  for  Darwin,  or  to  any  other  water  sources  where  rights  are  currently  held 

can  water  usage  limits  be  placed  on  Indian  Trust  Lands?.... 

very  careful  studies  must  be  done  to  determine  what  potential  impacts 

development  might  have  on  the  water  table.  Commercial  exporting  of  water  should  be 
prohibited  under  any  land  transfer  agreement 

2.  Socio-economic  Resources 

....subsequent  environmental  documents  should  include  an  analysis  of  the  Tribe's  economic 
viability  and  employment  opportunities  under  less  restrictive  guidelines 

studies  of  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  development  at  Centennial  Flat,  including 

the  need  for  expanded  public  services  and  the  consequent  impact  on  the  Inyo  County  tax  base.... 

....will  there  be  an  effect  to  the  County  Property  and/or  State  Tax  Base?.... 

how  will  it  impact  existing  property  and  water  nghts  as  granted  under  Congress,  FLPMA,  the 

Desert  Protection  Act  and  other  documents  already  in  place  and  ratified  by  Supreme  Court 
Decisions  and  valid  property  nghts  such  as  the  township  of  Darwin  and  their  water  rights, 
property  nght  and  water  nghts  of  Marilyn  Moyer,  the  Gervais,  et  al  in  Saline  Valley,  and  cattle 


grazing  and  water  rights  of  Roy  Hunter  on  Hunter  Mountain? 

why  does  this  latest  report  ignore  the  Supreme  Court  water  nghts  of  others,  i.e.  the  State  of 

California,  the  State  of  Nevada,  Public  Water  Reserves  and  Water  Rights  particularly  belonging 
to  US  Borax,  Darwin,  Gervais  and  Roy  Hunter's  family  water  rights  dating  back  to  1875  and 
upheld  in  1967  under  No.  20,093?  Why  are  not  complete  isotope  and  water  analysis  being 
completed  under  the  framework  of  NEPA  and  by  the  USGS? 

why  does  not  this  proposal  take  into  account  transportation,  food,  power,  water  sanitation, 

housing,  medical  and  emergency  services  in  areas  where  they  have  historically  lived 

....NPS,  BLM,  Intenor  Department,  and  Congress  have  the  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  the 
Timbisha  Nation  has  the  resources  to  handle  this  project  either  financially  or  ecologically 

the  financial  condition  of  the  Timbisha  Tribe-  Are  the  taxpayers  going  to  be  asked  to  come  up 

with  development  money? 

conduct  studies  of  potential  impacts  of  road  building  on  Centennial  Flat  and  increased  traffic 

on  Highway  190,  with  an  increased  allocation  of  law  enforcement  to  the  190  corridor 

conduct  studies  of  the  health,  safety,  and  legal  impacts  of  establishing  a reservation 

with  sovereign  nation  status  in  close  proximity  to  the  Darwin  townsite,  NAWS,  and  the 
recently  established  BLM  Wilderness  Area  on  Upper  Centennial  Flat,  among  other 
affected  entities 

3.  Access  to  public  lands  fNPS  & BLM)  for  recreation  & other  uses 

keep  access  to  public  lands  resources  available  to  the  public  without  new  restrictions 

(Saline  Valley  & other  areas  within  and  outside  Death  Valley  NP) 

how  will  It  affect  the  astronomy  club  that  was  recently  granted  by  BLM  (within  the  last  90 

days)  the  pnvilege  of  using  White  Swan  Mine  for  education  purposes 

.....the  land  inside  the  National  Park  may  be  considered  more  suitable  for  such  grants  in 
the  dealings  between  congress  and  a group  of  people,  but  I feel  that  the  public  lands 
outside  of  the  park  are  a different  matter 

4.  Cultural  & traditional  resource  management 

draft  document  should  include  provision  for  Native  American  control  of  the  main 

native  village  ruins  site  from  the  mouth  of  Hunter  Canyon  to  the  County  Road  or  private 
land  boundaries.... 

...(west  of  Saline  Valley  road)  is  a very  significant  historical  site  covered  with  artifacts 
over  a 2 square-mile  area,  tourists  are  daily  tramping  over  a burial  ground  and  ancient 
living  sites.  This  traffic  needs  to  be  strictly  controlled,  by  Native  people 

....several  other  nomadic  tribes  roamed  the  subject  area.  Why  are  they  not  ALL  considered?.... 


....why  does  this  document  not  reflect  the  concern  by  other  native  Americans,  histonans  and 
myself  for  the  protection  of  the  petroglyphs,  geoscripts  and  other  archaeological  concerns  that 
need  protection? 

how  it  will  affect  the  Paiute  and  other  Native  Americans  that  use  Hunter  Mountain,  Waucoba 

and  other  shared  areas  for  pinion  gathering 

5.  Wildhorse  management 

Assure  that  the  wildhorse  herds  (near  Death  Valley  Junction)  will  not  be  negatively 

affected  by  the  proposal 

6.  Wildlife  Resources 


will  Death  Valley  will  be  the  first  national  park  that  will  allow  by  means  of  subsistence 

hunting  to  hunt  the  endangered  big  horn  sheep? 

the  Timbisha  should  be  given  no  special  resource  management  authority  in  the  Ash 

Meadows  area,  which  is  a Wildlife  Refuge.  Their  traditional  uses  of  this  area  should  be 
pursued  only  insofar  as  they  are  consistent  with  present  management  policies, 
decision  here  set  an  incredible  precedent  since  it  involves  Indian  Lands  and  management 
participation  over  existing  Park  Service  Lands 

7.  Visual  resources 


how  will  the  proposed  edifices  that  have  yet  to  be  defined  in  the  Centennial  area  affect  the 

night  skies  of  the  public  at  large 

8.  Mineral  resources 

....are  our  mineral  claims  & or  mill  site  claims,  are  or  have  been,  included  in  any  proposal 
for  said  trust  lands 

9.  Vegetation  resources 


BLM  has  not  had  the  funding  nor  manpower  to  adequately  manage  the  Warm  Sulfur 

Springs  area  as  made  evident  by  the  overgrown  vegetation  choking  out  the  spring  and 
dead  mesquites  laying  all  over  the  area 

10.  Other  comments 

This  proposal  also  needs  to  prioritize  who  has  the  lead  junsdiction... 

...How  will  these  decisions  be  made?  Will  they  be  voted  on  by  general  membership  of  Tribal 
Council  or  General  Council  or  will  it  be  a decision  by  all  Native  Americans  in  the  immediate 
area? 

...will  membership  roles  be  open  for  inspection?  Will  these  decisions  be  a part  of  inspection 
under  the  Department  of  Interior  along  with  all  financial  information? 


...will  people  that  are  doubly  enrolled  in  other  tribes  be  allowed  to  vote  on  these  issues?  Will 
non  natives  be  able  to  vote  or  voice  their  concerns  regarding  Reservation/Park  Policies? 

...NPS  wants  to  seek  legislation  to  permit  the  Timbisha  to  gather  certain  plant  matenal,  it  could 
easily  accommodate  that  as  an  existing  Federal  Law  (16  U.S.C.  460uu-47)  already  is  a precedent 
for  that 

....I  believe  it  was  a time  for  the  Native  Americans  to  come  together  and  share  their  ways  with 
others.  Traditionally  but  not  exclusively 
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FORWARD 


The  collection  of  papers  in  this  volume  describe  the  ground  water  and 
ground  water-dependent  resources  of  Death  Valley  National  Park.  The 
papers  were  prepared  by  subject  matter  experts  but  are  intended  for  a non- 
technical audience.  Subjects  covered  by  the  papers  include:  (1)  the 
regional  ground  water  system,  (2)  wetland  riparian  and  aquatic  resources 
of  Death  Valley  National  Park  and  their  vulnerability  to  alterations  in  the 
ground  water  system,  and  (3)  legal  issues  associated  with  the  protection 
of  Death  Valley  ground  water  and  ground  water-dependent  resources. 

The  information  in  this  volume  is  intended  to  assist  managers  and 
decision  makers  charged  with  identifying  lands  suitable  for  a reservation 
for  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe.  Specifically,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
information  will  assist  in  evaluating  potential  impacts  of  reservation 
proposals  on  the  water  resources  of  Death  Valley  National  Park. 

The  paper  by  Bedinger  provides  a concise  overview  of  the  hydrogeologic 
setting  of  the  general  area.  The  paper  by  Harrill  summarizes  the  current 
knowledge  of  the  Death  Valley  Ground  Water  Flow  System  and  the 
potential  impact  of  water  development  at  the  proposed  reservation  sites  on 
ground  water  dependent  resources  of  the  park.  The  paper  by  Threloff 
describes  the  aquatic,  wetland  and  riparian  resources  of  the  park  and  their 
susceptibility  to  water  diversion  activities.  The  final  paper  by  the 
National  Park  Service  Water  Resources  Division  discusses  legal  issues 
associated  with  the  protection  of  park  water  rights. 

BACKGROUND 

On  October  31,  1994  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act  of  1994,  PL. 
103-433,  was  passed.  Section  705  (b)  (1)  speaks  to  Native  American  Uses 
and  Interests,  and  directs  that  "The  Secretary,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  and  relevant  Federal  agencies,  shall  conduct  a 
study,  subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations,  to  identify  lands 
suitable  for  a reservation  for  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  that  are  located 
within  the  Tribe's  aboriginal  homeland  area  within  and  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  Death  Valley  National  Monument  and  the  Death  Valley 
National  Park,  as  described  in  title  III,  of  this  act". 

Subsequent  to  the  act,  a series  of  meetings  between  Timbisha  Shoshone 
tribal  counsel  members  and  Federal  agency  representatives  were  held.  In 
the  fall  of  1995  the  tribe  presented  several  proposals  for  reservation 
lands.  At  this  time,  four  (4)  sites  are  under  consideration.  These  sites 
include  Furnace  Creek,  within  the  park;  one  site  in  California,  and  two 
sites  in  Nevada. 
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Complicating  the  identification  of  a reservation  site  is  the  fact  that  the 
water  resources  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  are  among  the  most 
threatened  of  any  park  in  the  United  States.  This  is  because  a very 
large  aquifer  system  termed  Death  Valley  Ground- Water  Flow  System 
“Flow  System”  is  the  source  of  major  park  water  resources.  This  Flow 
System  terminates  within  the  park  at  Death  Valley  Playa.  Because  no 
large  perennial  streams  or  rivers  exist,  spring  discharge  and  ground  water 
pumping  from  the  Flow  System  is  the  sole  source  of  water  for  all  parties 
within  the  area.  The  existing  and  anticipated  pumping  which  pose  a threat 
to  park  water  resources  is  by  private  parties  and  several  federal  entities. 
The  main  uses  include  irrigation,  public  supply,  mining,  industrial  and 
governmental,  and  domestic.  Federal  entities  include  the  following. 
Department  of  Energy  and  Department  of  Defense.  The  Department  of 
Energy  pumps  water  for  the  Nevada  Test  Site  and  Yucca  Mountain  Project. 
The  Department  of  Defense  pumps  water  for  Nellis  Air  Force  Base 
activities.  Sister  Department  of  Interior  Agencies  that  are  subject  to 
impacts  are:  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  which  manages  Ash  Meadows 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  which  is  adjacent  to  Devils  Hole,  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  which  manages  large  areas  east  of  the  park. 

The  objectives  for  water  resources  management  at  Death  Valley  National 
Park  are  to  insure  the  preservation  of  historic,  natural,  ground  and  surface 
water  resources  for  the  protection  of  associated  natural  and  cultural 
features  - and  to  provide  potable  water  supplies  in  support  of  visitor 
enjoyment  and  park  administrative  functions.  Increasing  development 
within  the  Flow  System  and  data  analyses  that  indicate  a lowering  trend  of 
Devils  Hole  water  level  has  prompted  concern  for  the  preservation  of  park 
water  resources.  To  strengthen  the  park’s  stance  in  protection  of  water 
resources,  a hydrologist  was  added  to  the  staff  in  1994. 

Park  water  resources  attributes  at  risk  include:  (1)  biological  resources, 
including  the  pupfish  at  Devils  Hole  which  is  a detached  park  unit. 

Devils  Hole  water  level  is  protected  by  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision, 

(2)  park  visitor  enjoyment  includes  the  vista  and  inspection  of  Death 
Valley  Playa,  a unique  geohydrologic  feature  that  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  park.  This  water  resources  attribute  contains  the 
lowest  point  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  at  282  feet  below  sea  level, 
identified  by  the  white  salt  crust  deposited  by  evaporating  water,  and  (3) 
the  following  potable  water  supplies,  see  Figure  5 in  James  Harrill's 
report  of  this  volume  for  map  locations. 
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Furnace  Creek  Discharge  Area 

Travertine  and  Texas  Springs  - These  two  names  have  been  applied 
to  a line  of  spring  orifices.  These  sources  were  historically  used 
on  private  property  and  water  rights  were  acquired  prior  to  park 
establishment.  Ownership  of  property  and  specified  water  rights 
quantities  as  per  an  agreement  with  the  National  Park  Service  is 
now  vested  in  Fred  Harvey  Inc.  which  operates  resort  facilities  on 
two  land  parcels.  A water  collection,  storage,  and  distribution 
system  was  jointly  build  by  National  Park  Service  and  Fred  Harvey 
Inc.  in  the  late  1970's.  The  system  provides  potable  and  irrigation 
water  for:  (1)  Fred  Harvey  Inc.  facilities,  (2)  Death  Valley  National 
Park  Visitor  Center  and  Headquarters,  and  nearby  campgrounds,  and 
(3)  for  the  present  Timbisha  Shoshone  Village. 

Nevares  Spring  - Located  about  3 miles  north  of  Travertine  and 
Texas  Springs.  A portion  of  Nevares  Spring  flow  is  diverted  for 
potable  water  supply  and  irrigation  at  the  Cow  Creek  area.  This 
area  contains  park  housing,  maintenance  facilities,  some  offices, 
and  storage.  Also,  State  of  California  Transportation  Department 
facilities,  a grade  school,  and  state  employee  housing  are  located 
here. 


Grapevine  Discharge  Area 

Staininger  Spring  - Prior  to  park  establishment,  the  major  portion  of 
this  spring  flow  was  developed  by  private  parties  as  irrigation  and 
potable  water  supplies  for  extensive  and  elaborate  structures  and 
landscaping.  Now  a portion  of  the  park  and  known  as  Scottys 
Castle,  the  site  is  a visitor  interpretative  area  of  historical  and 
architectural  significance  where  guided  tours  are  conducted. 

Surprise  Spring  - Spring  flow  supports  the  Grapevine  Ranger 
Station,  maintenance  facilities  and  housing  area. 

Mesquite  Spring  - Potable  water  supply  for  Mesquite  Campground. 
Spring  flow  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  Flow  System. 


In  summary,  there  is  a vast  array  of  ground  water-dependent  resources  in 
Death  Valley  National  Park  reliant  on  a single  aquifer  extending  far 
beyond  the  park  boundary  and  which  is  currently  used  as  the  sole  water 
source  of  various  entities.  These  uses  now  pose  a threat  to  park  water 
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resources.  It  is  important  in  evaluating  alternative  reservation  sites  that 
we  understand  the  associated  risks  of  each  site  and  the  influences  that 
ground  water  development  might  have  on  the  water-dependent  resources 
of  the  park.  It  is  hoped  that  the  information  in  this  volume  will  contribute 
to  that  understanding. 


William  L.  Werrell 
Editor 
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THE  REGIONMi  FLOW  SYSTEM 


"Death  Valley  ...  is  the  ultimate  dischaxge  area  of  a regional 
ground  water  flow  system. " 

The  Death  Valley  Ground-Water  Flow  System,  named  for  the  playa  and 
spring  system  in  Death  Valley  National  Park,  is  the  ultimate 
discharge  area  of  a regional  ground  water  flow  system  in  southern 
Nevada  and  southeastern  California.  The  ground  water  at  Death 
Valley  National  Park  originates  as  precipitation  that  falls  in  the 
mountain  areas  of  the  30  or  so  tributary  basins.  The  ground-water 
conditions  in  this  15,800  square  mile  area  and  the  potential  impact 
of  the  four  proposed  Timbisha  Shoshone  reservation  sites  on  water 
resources  at  Death  Valley  National  Park  and  Ash  Meadows  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  are  described  in  the  report  by  J.R.  Harrill  in  this 
volume . 

Ground  water  is  virtually  the  only  source  of  water  supply  in  the 
region.  Ground  water  is  naturally  discharged  at  intermediate 
discharge  areas  in  the  Flow  System  in  addition  to  the  ultimate 
discharge  at  Death  Valley.  Such  discharge  areas  are  at  Sarcobatus 
Flat  where  ground  water  is  near  the  surface  and  withdrawn  by 
phreatophytes . Discharge  at  Oasis  Valley,  Alkali  Flat  near  Death 
Valley  Junction,  and  Ash  Meadows  is  by  phreatophytes  and  at  springs 
that  discharge  from  the  regional  aquifer  system. 


ONE  FLOW  SYSTEM;  A LIMITED  RESOURCE 

"There  is  only  a limited  amount  of  water  available.  . .the  effects  of 
ground-water  withdrawal  are  widespread. " 

The  unique  ecosystems  at  Ash  Meadows  and  Death  Valley  as  they  exist 
today  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  continuous  ground-water  flow 
at  near  the  natural  and  historic  rates.  Today,  the  greatest  changes 
to  the  system  are  occurring  in  response  to  ground-water  withdrawal 
by  pumping.  Moreover,  the  rate  of  ground-water  withdrawal  is 
increasing  and  there  are  many  potential  users  vying  for  rights  to 
withdraw  additional  water  from  the  system.  Ground-water  systems  are 
dynamic,  hydraulically  responding  immediately  to  changes  in  recharge 
and  discharge.  The  magnitude  of  the  change  is  greatest  near  an 

individual  well  or  well  field.  With  time,  the  impact  spreads 

further  and  further  from  the  impact  point.  The  distance  from  the 
wells,  the  rate  of  withdrawal  and  duration  of  pumping,  and  the 
aquifer  characteristics  are  controlling  hydraulic  factors  in 
determining  the  time  and  degree  of  impact  at  a given  point . There 
is  only  a limited  amount  of  water  available.  Unlike  many  aquifers, 
recharge  cannot  be  significantly  increased  by  lowering  the  water 
level  in  the  recharge  areas  because  of  the  great  depths  to  water 
that  generally  occur  in  the  recharge  areas  of  the  Death  Valley  Flow 


System.  Lowering  of  water  levels  near  the  pumping  centers  occurs 
rapidly  and  depletes  the  water  available  for  subsistence  of  biota  at 
wetlands,  shallow  water  table  areas,  and  at  springs  and  spring-fed 
streams.  Lowering  of  water  levels  may  also  cause  physical  changes 
to  previously  saturated  sediments.  As  dewatering  occurs,  a degree 
of  sediment  compaction  may  take  place  accompanied  by  changes  in 
hydraulic  characteristics  of  the  compacted  layers  and  may  be 
accompanied  by  subsidence  and  earth  cracks.  With  time,  the  effects 
of  withdrawal  become  widespread,  extending  to  other  basins  in  the 
Flow  System.  With  each  increase  in  ground  water  withdrawn  above  Ash 
Meadows  and  Death  Valley,  the  potential  flow  to  these  areas  is 
depleted  by  an  incremental  amount  and  the  ultimate  flow  that 
supports  the  ground-water  ecosystems  is  reduced. 


THE  CLOCK  IS  TICKING 

"Time  response  in  the  flow  system  is  delayed  . . . historic 
withdrawals  have  diminished  interbasin  flow  ...” 

The  time  response  of  the  system  is  delayed.  The  time  of  travel  of 
water  from  the  recharge  areas  to  the  discharge  areas  at  Ash  Meadows 
and  Death  Valley  is  very  long.  The  time  response  to  ground-water 
depletions  is  much  more  rapid. 

To  understand  the  effects  of  withdrawal  from  the  system,  we  need  to 
know  more  about  the  properties  of  the  system  that  relate  to 
depletions  of  ground  water  and  response  time  of  the  system.  We  do 
not  know  how  long  it  takes  for  the  diminishment  of  flow  by 
withdrawal  in  upgradient  basins  to  reach  Ash  Meadows  or  Death 
Valley.  We  do  not  know  the  magnitude  of  depletion  of  ground  water 
that  historic  withdrawals  will  have  on  discharge  at  Ash  Meadows  and 
Death  Valley.  We  do  know  that  historic  withdrawals  have  diminished 
ground-water  storage  and  that  they  have  diminished  interbasin  flow. 
The  effects  may  have  reached  the  discharge  areas.  Additional 
withdrawals  from  upgradient  basins  will  cause  further  depletions. 
Adverse  changes  could  be  pending  that  would  occur  without  further 
advance  knowledge. 


PERENNIAL  YIELD:  FACT  OR  FALLACY 

"Each  incremental  increase  in  pumping  from  upgradient  basins  will 
cause  zm  incremental  decrease  in  flow  to  Ash  Meadows  emd  Death 
Valley" 

Early  hydrogeologic  studies  of  basins  in  Nevada  attempted  to 
determine  a rate  at  which  water  could  be  withdrawn  annually  from 
each  basin.  The  perennial  yield  of  many  basins  was  thought  to  be  a 
value  near  the  rate  of  discharge  by  evapotranspiration.  In  making 
estimates  of  perennial  yield,  local  spring  flow,  ground-water 
inflow,  and  ground-  water  outflow  from  the  basin  were  considered. 
These  perennial  yields  were  largely  the  basis  used  for  allocating 
water  rights  within  each  basin.  The  commonly  accepted  wisdom  was 


that  the  perennial  yield  is  that  rate  at  which  water  can  be 
withdrawn  at  a sustained  rate  without  long-term  depletions  of 
ground-water  storage  from  the  basin  or  adjacent  basins. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a finite  and  limited  yield  for  the  Death 
Valley  Ground-Water  Flow  System.  The  perennial  yield  is  not  an 
independent  amount  for  each  basin.  Water  withdrawn  from  an 
interconnected  basin  can  not  be  supplied  solely  from  salvage  of 
local  evapotranspiration  or  diminishment  of  local  spring  flow.  The 
basins  are  interconnected  and  effects  of  withdrawals  extend  beyond 
basin  boundaries . Each  incremental  increase  in  pumping  from 
upgradient  basins  will  cause  an  incremental  decrease  in  flow  to  Ash 
Meadows  and  Death  Valley.  Moreover,  water  allocations  in  some 
basins  are  greater  than  the  so-called  perennial  yield.  J.R.  Harrill 
refers  to  several  basins  in  Nevada  that  are  over  appropriated;  one 
being  the  Amargosa  Desert,  where  Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  Devils  Hole  are  located. 


THE  GROUND-WATER  DEPENDENT  ECOSYSTEM 

"The  ground-water  related  ecosystem  is  dependent  upon... the  regional 
ground-water  system.  ” 

Ground-water  discharge  from  the  Flow  System  at  Ash  Meadows  and  Death 
Valley  supports  assemblages  of  plants  and  animals  that  exist  nowhere 
else.  The  discharge  at  Ash  Meadows  is  by  evapotranspiration  from  a 
shallow  water  table  and  from  several  large  springs  that  discharge 
from  the  carbonate  aquifer.  The  ground-water  discharge  at  Ash 
Meadows  supports  some  26  endemic  species  of  rare  plants  and  animals, 
organisms  that  are  found  no  other  place  in  the  world.  Best  known  is 
the  species  of  pupfish  native  only  to  Devils  Hole.  Other  species  of 
pupfish  live  in  the  several  springs  of  Ash  Meadows.  Eleven  of  the 
endemic  animals  and  plants  at  Ash  Meadows  are  listed  as  endangered 
or  threatened.  The  springs  at  Death  Valley  support  a similar  set  of 
animal  and  plant  species  that  are  dependent  upon  the  springs  for 
their  survival . The  species  of  plants  and  animals  in  the  Death 
Valley  and  Ash  Meadows  regions  dependent  upon  the  environments  in 
the  ground-water  discharge  areas  are  discussed  in  the  report  in  this 
volume  prepared  by  Doug  Threloff,  National  Park  Service.  Primary 
features  of  interest  at  Death  Valley  include  the  saline  and  fresh 
water  springs,  their  associated  biota,  the  salt  pan  and  saline  playa 
that  are  all  dependent  upon  discharge  from  the  ground  water  Flow 
System. 


The  ground-water  related  ecosystem  is  dependent  upon  flow  in  the 
regional  ground-water  system.  Competing  with  the  natural  species  of 
plants  and  animals  for  the  ground  water  is  man  who  can  withdraw 
water  from  the  aquifer  by  wells.  Though  the  ground-water  resource 
of  both  man  and  nature  can  be  diminished  by  overdraft  of  ground 
water,  the  natural  ecosystem  is  the  first  to  be  seriously  affected 
by  depletions . 


ECOSYSTEMS  AT  RISK 


"Has  groimd-water  withdrawal  already  seriously  depleted  flow  in  the 
system. . . ?" 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  and  in  the  report  by  J.R.  Harrill  in 
this  volume  that  withdrawal  of  ground  water,  even  at  rates  less  than 
the  so-called  perennial  yield,  reduces  flow  in  the  system  and  the 
discharge  to  Ash  Meadows  and  Death  Valley.  It  is  significant  that 
appropriated  rights  in  the  Nevada  portion  of  the  Flow  System  exceed 
the  system  inflow  by  probably  25  to  50  percent.  It  is  obseirved  that 
the  over  appropriation  in  the  Flow  System  is  largely  due  to  water 
rights  in  three  of  the  30  basins.  The  overriding  causes  for  concern 
are  not  only  that  water  rights  appropriations  are  granted  in  excess 
of  the  so-called  perennial  yield  rationale,  but  also  that  water 
rights  are  appropriated  without  recognition  of  the  fact  that  impacts 
of  withdrawals  are  transmitted  to  adjacent  basins. 

Four  proposed  sites  in  the  Death  Valley  Ground  Water  Flow  System  are 
proposed  for  being  studied  for  suitability  as  a Timbisha  Shoshone 
Tribe  -reservation.  An  overview  of  the  Flow  System  hydrology  and  a 
hydrologic  characterization  of  the  four  proposed  sites  with  a 
discussion  of  water  related  issues  are  given  in  the  report,  in  this 
volume,  by  J.R.  Harrill.  Water  rights  implications  and  impacts  of 
future  ground  water  withdrawals  related  to  the  establishment  of 
reservations  at  the  four  sites  must  be  carefully  considered.  Two 
sites  are  in  Nevada.  The  site  at  Death  Valley  Junction,  though  in 
California,  is  in  the  Amargosa  desert,  which  is  a basin  largely  in 
Nevada  that  is  currently  over  appropriated.  The  site  at  Furnace 
Creek  is  at  the  center  of  the  ultimate  discharge  area  of  the  Flow 
System,  in  the  area  that  will  stand  to  be  the  most  seriously 
impacted  by  withdrawals  in  the  entire  ground-water  Flow  System. 
Here,  it  is  not  only  the  ground-water  ecosystem  at  risk  but  the 
water  supply  for  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Refuge,  Death  Valley 
National  Park,  and  the  proposed  tribal  lands  at  risk. 

The  question  is  not  "Will  ground  water  withdrawal  impact  ecosystems 
at  Ash  Meadows  and  Death  Valley?",  but  rather,  "Has  ground-water 
withdrawal  already  seriously  depleted  flow  in  the  system  and  when 
will  the  impact  be  known  at  Ash  Meadows  and  Death  Valley?" 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Within  this  general  desert  area,  surface  water  resources  are  nil . 
Each  water  use  must  be  derived  from  a single,  finite  ground-water 
system.  In  its  natural  status,  the  system  provides  water  for 
springs  within  both  Death  Valley  National  Park  and  Ash  Meadows 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Also,  the  system  terminates  at  Death 
Valley  Playa.  The  ground-water  system  is  dynamic  and  responds  to 
water  withdrawal  (wells)  by  reducing  natural  discharge  up-  and 
down-gradient  from  the  wells.  This  report  discusses  the  ground- 
water  system,  natural  resources  dependent  upon  the  system,  present 
impacts  on  the  system,  and  any  potential  inpacts  associated  with 
the  proposed  Timbisha  Shoshone  reservation  sites.  In  a broad 
prospective,  any  new  withdrawals  will  inpact  natural  ground-water 
resources . Each  new  incremental  increase  in  withdrawal  will  cause 
an  incremental  decrease  in  natural  ground-water  discharge. 

The  four  sites  discussed  in  this  report  are  areas  of  interest  to 
the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  as  potential  reservation  sites . The 
sites  are  the  Lida  Summit  Site,  Scottys  Junction  Site,  Death  Valley 
Junction  Site,  and  the  Furnace  Creek  Site. 

All  four  sites  are  within  the  Death  Valley  ground-water  Flow  System 
which  underlies  about  15,800  mi^  in  southern  Nevada  and 
southeastern  California.  Ground  water  regimes  are  dynamic, 
adapting  to  changes  by  hydraulic  adjustments.  Because  Death  Valley 
Playa  is  the  terminus  of  the  Flow  System,  development  at  any  of  the 
sites  (or  at  any  location  within  the  system)  will  have  at  least: 
some  effect  on  the  Park,  the  Refuge,  or  both. 

The  Lida  Summit  Site  contains  topographic  divides  and  occupies 
parts  of  Fish  Lake  Valley,  Clayton  Valley,  Lida  Valley,  and  Death 
Valley.  The  site  is  representative  of  higher -altitude  areas 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe.  The  Lida  Summit; 
Site  differs  from  the  other  sites  in  that  it  does  not  receive 
subsurface  inflow  from  any  upgradient  areas.  The  water  supply  is 
derived  entirely  from  precipitation  that  falls  within  the  area  o£ 
the  site.  Pumping  will  reduce  subsurface  outflow  to  down-gradient: 
parts  of  one  or  all  of  the  valleys,  the  total  impact  will  be 
proportional  to  the  pumping. 

The  Scottys  Junction  Site  is  in  Sarcobatus  Flat  which  is  upgradient. 
from  the  Grapevine  Discharge  Area.  It  is  situated  on  the  main 
access  route  to  the  northern  part  of  Death  Valley  National  Park. 
The  site  is  adjacent  to  and  partly  contains  an  area  of  natural 


INTRODUCTION 


Backgxound 

The  California  Desert  Protection  Act  of  1994  that  created  Death 
Valley  National  Park  (P.L.  103-433,  passed  October  31,  1994)  , 

stated,  "The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Timbisha  Shoshone 
Tribe  and  relevant  Federal  Agencies,  shall  conduct  a study  ...  to 
identify  lands  suitable  for  a reservation..."  In  accordance  with 
this  provision,  meetings  attended  by  Federal  and  State 
representatives  and  interested  parties  have  been  held  with  tribal 
members  and  their  consultants.  In  October  1995  the  tribe  presented 
a proposal  of  several  sites . In  October,  1996  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  contracted  with  Pal 
Consultants  Inc.  to  prepare  this  summary  hydrology  report  for 
presentation  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  regarding  four  of  the 
proposed  sites. 

The  four  proposed  reservation  sites  are  within  the  Death  Valley 
ground-water  flow  system,  "Flow  System",  present  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  Nevada  and  extending  into  California 
(figure  1) . The  Flow  System  collects  ground  water  recharge  within 
Nevada,  permits  ground  water  migration  in  a general  southwestern 
direction,  and  terminates  at  Death  Valley  Playa  within  Death  Valley 
National  Park.  At  places  along  this  route,  hydraulic  conditions 
related  to  geology  cause  ground  water  to  discharge  at  the  surface 
thus  creating  springs.  Within  this  desert  area,  surface  water 
runoff  or  stream  flow  is  meager  and  infrequent.  Thus,  except  for 
a few  small,  perched,  mountain  springs,  essentially  all  water- 
related  natural  resources  are  restricted  to  Flow  System  discharge 
points.  Man-made  developments  reliant  upon  water  supplies  derived 
from  wells,  are  dependent  upon  the  same  Flow  System.  This 
condition,  and  concern  for  the  protection  of  water- related  natural 
resources  under  the  protection  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  and 
Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge  prompts  the  preparation  of 
this  paper.  This  report  presents  an  overview  of  the  Flow  System 
hydrology,  a hydrologic  characterization,  and  a discussion  of 
hydrologic  and  ground-water  issues  pertaining  to  each  site. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  potential  impacts  to  existing  Federal 
reservations  of  both  Agencies  resultant  of  water  development  at 
those  four  sites . 

In  accordance  with  the  National  Park  Service  enabling  legislation, 
areas  are  managed  "to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and 
historical  objects  and  the  wild  life  therein  and  to  provide  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations." 
Death  Valley  National  Park  and  Devils  Hole  are  reasons  for  National 
Park  Service  involvement  with  the  designation  of  a reservation  for 
the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  a 
mission  to  conserve,  protect  and  enhance  fish  and  wildlife  and 
their  habitats  for  the  continuing  benefit  of  the  American  people. 
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They  manage  the  Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  h€ 
Amargosa  Desert  and  are  concerned  for  the  protection  .nc 
enhancement  of  threatened  and  endangered  species  throughout  the 
area  covered  by  this  study. 

The  Proposed  Sites 

The  four  proposed  sites  are:  (1)  Lida  Summit,  (2)  Scottys  Junction, 
Death  Valley  Junction,  and  (4)  Furnace  Creek  (figure  1) . Based  on 
information  provided  by  the  tribal  proposal,  descriptions  of  site 
boundaries  used  for  purposes  of  this  report  are  given  in  Attachment 
A. 

The  four  sites  include  a variety  of  conditions  that  range  from 
extremely  hot  and  arid  desert  conditions  on  Death  Valley  Playa  to 
more  temperate  conditions  in  mountains  on  the  border  of  the  Flow 
System.  Selected  characteristics  of  the  four  sites  are  summarized 
in  table  1 . 


Purpose  of  this  report 

This  report  presents  an  overview  of  the  Flow  System  and  a 
hydrologic  characterization  of  the  four  proposed  sites  with  a 
discussion  of  water-related  issues  pertaining  to  each  site.  The 
primary  purpose  is  to  develop  an  understanding  that;  1)  Flow  System 
discharge  is  essential  to  Death  Valley  National  Park  and  the  “ ";h 
Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  and  2)  that  withdrawals  from  .s 
interconnected  ground  water  source  have  widespread  responses  that 
transgress  state  lines,  and  other  political  and  Government  Agencies 
boundaries . 
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Figure  1 . Location  of  Death  Valley  Notional  Park,  the  four  proposed 
selected  geographic  features,  and  political  boundarfe. 


sites,  the  Flow  System, 
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GROUND-WATER  FLOW  SYSTEM 


Regional  Setting 

The  four  sites  are  all  situated  within  the  Flow  System  which 
underlies  about  15,800  mi^  and  includes  about  30  basins  in  southern 
Nevada  and  southeastern  California.  Each  basin  typically  contains 
a structural  depression  that  is  partly  filled  by  material  erroded 
from  adjacent  mountains.  The  basins  are  separated  by  intervening 
mountain  ranges  that  occupy  about  25%  of  the  area.  Altitude  ranges 
from  below  sea  level  in  Death  Valley  to  above  10,000  feet  at 
several  mountain  peaks  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Flow  System. 
The  climate  is  arid  to  semiarid.  Annual  high  temperatures  in  Death 
Valley  generally  exceed  125®F  and  in  the  other  valleys  generally 
exceed  100®F,  including  Amargosa  Valley  where  Ash  Meadows  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  is  located.  Average  annual  rainfall  in  Death  Valley 
is  about  1.9  inches  and  in  the  other  valleys  is  about  4 to  5 
inches . As  altitude  increases  the  temperature  is  cooler  and 
rainfall  is  higher.  Above  7,000  feet  annual  precipitation  may 
average  between  12  to  25  inches. 

Drainage  is  generally  from  mountains  to  adjacent  basins.  Some 
basins  are  topographically  closed.  Water  accumulates  in  playas 
(intermittent  lakes)  following  infrequent  periods  of  high 
precipitation  and  runoff.  Other  basins  are  drained  by  rivers  and 
streams  that  flow  toward  Death  Valley  when  water  is  available.  The 
Amargosa  River  is  the  most  prominent  of  these  intermittent 
drainages . During  very  wet  years  it  flows  all  the  way  to  the  Death 
Valley  Playa  or  saltpan  where  a shallow  intermittent  lake  is 
formed. 

This  area  has  a complex  geologic  history  that  includes  episodes  of 
geologic  deformation  that  are  continuing  at  the  present  time. 
Consequently,  rocks  that  underlie  the  basins  and  mountains  may  be 
highly  fractured,  thus  permitting  ground  water  migration  under 
topographic  divides  from  high  altitude  areas  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  system  toward  low  areas  in  Death  Valley.  The  combination  of 
extensive  areas  of  fractured  rocks  and  large  differences  in. 
altitude  are  the  main  factors  that  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
Flow  System.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  area  ground  water 
migration  occurs  primarily  through  fractured  carbonate  rocks  and 
alluvial  deposits  that  have  filled  the  basins,  and  in  the  western, 
part  migration  occurs  primarily  through  fractured  volcanic  rocks 
and  alluvial  deposits  that  fill  the  basins. 

Ground-Water  Hydrology 

Some  minor  springs  and  seeps  exist,  primarily  in  mountains, 
throughout  the  study  area.  The  yield  of  these  springs  is  dependent 
upon  local  rainfall . They  are  characterized  by  seasonal  or  long 
periods  of  no  flow,  relatively  low  yield,  and  much  variation  in. 
water  quality.  These  characteristics  preclude  a sustained  habitat 
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as  necessary  for  most  biota,  and  all  but  the  most  meager  use  by 
man.  Thus  no  further  reference  will  be  made  of  these  sources. 

The  main  aquifers  present  in  the  Flow  System  include  basin- fill 
aquifers,  carbonate-rock  aquifers,  and  volcanic -rock  aquifers . In 
some  localized  areas  ground-water  is  also  transmitted  through 
highly  fractured  zones  of  older  noncarbonate  sedimentary  rock. 
Other  rocks  and  deposits  iitpede  ground  water  flow.  These  include 
fine  grained  deposits  in  the  basin-fill,  some  types  of  volcanic 
rock,  noncarbonate  sedimentary  rocks  that  are  not  highly  fractured, 
and  crystalline  rocks.  Locations  of  the  above  listed  aquifers  and 
rocks  are  shown  in  figure  2 . Note  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
system  carbonate -rock  aquifers  are  most  extensive  and  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  system  volcanic  rocks  are  most  extensive. 
Consequently,  flow  in  the  eastern  and  northwestern  parts  of  the 
system  is  predominantly  through  carbonate -rock  and  volcanic -rock 
aquifers  respectively.  Some  flow  moves  through  basin- fill  aquifers 
in  all  parts  of  the  system. 

Ground  water  moves  from  recharge  areas  in  the  higher-altitude  parts 
of  the  system  (mostly  in  the  north)  to  lower  altitude  valleys  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  system  and  ultimately  to  Death  Valley 
which  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  system.  The  water  flows  down 
gradient  along  the  path  of  least  resistance,  generally  moving 
through  the  aquifers  and  around  the  deposits  that  iirpede  flow. 
Along  the  route  some  water  is  discharged  from  springs,  seeps,  - and 
shallow  water  table  areas,  such  as  the  Ash  Meadows  area.  The 
remainder  flows  to  Death  Valley  to  be  discharged  from  springs,  wet 
areas  at  the  margin  of  the  saltpain,  or  from  the  saltpan.  The 
general  configuration  of  aquifers  aind  rocks  that  impede  ground- 
water  flow,  and  the  general  directions  of  ground  water  migration 
are  shown  on  a schematic  cross  section  in  figure  3.  In  upgradient 
parts  of  the  Flow  System  there  is  generally  a downward  component  of 
flow  as  water  moves  down  from  recharge  areas  to  the  main  aquifers; 
and  in  the  down  gradient  part  of  the  system  there  is  generally  an 
upward  component  of  flow  as  water  moves  up  toward  areas  of 
discharge.  These  discharge  areas  include  the  main  water  resources 
of  Death  Valley  National  Park  and  the  Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife 
Refuge . 

The  areal  distribution  of  ground-water  recharge  areas,  ground-water 
discharge  areas,  and  directions  of  ground- water  flow  are  shown  in 
figure  4.  Locations  and  names  of  selected  discharge  areas  of  the 
Flow  System  are  shown  in  figure  5.  Note  that  the  Furnace  Creek, 
Death  Valley  Junction,  and  Scottys  Junction  Sites  are  all  in 
proximity  to  discharge  areas  supplied  by  flow  from  upgradient  parts 
of  the  Flow  System.  The  Lida  Summit  Site  differs  in  that  it  is  a 
recharge  area  along  the  border  of  the  Flow  System. 
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EXPLANATION 


PROPOSED  SfTE 


Pjrracs  Creek  Site 
Decrtti  Vbfley  JuiTcJtar  Sfre 
Scattys  Juncllan  Ste 
Uda  Summit  Site 


□ 

□ 


BASIN  FILL  - Sand  and  gravel  form 
oqulfers,  day  ar»d  silt  Impede  ground- 
water  flow 

VOLCANIC  ROCKS  — Aquifers  os  well  as 
layers  that  impede  gnxnd-water  flow 

CARBONATE  ROCKS  - Aquifers 

NONCARBONATE  SEDIMENTARY  ROCKS  - Impede 
flow  except  In  lodateod  ctbqs  where  highly  fractured 

CRYSTALUNE  ROCKS  - Impede  ground-water  flow 


Rgure  2 - Hydrogeologic  units  and  their  water-yielding  properties 
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EXPLANATION 


I I 


BASIN  RLL  - Sand  and  gravel  deposits  form  aquifers,  cloy  and  sflt  deposits 
Impede  ground-water  flow 


VOLCANIC  ROCKS  - Aquifers  as  well  as  layers  ttx3t  Impede 
flHH  ground-water  flow 


CARBONATE  ROCKS  - Aquifers 


NONCARBONATE  SEDIMENTARY  ROCKS  - Impede  flow  except 
In  localbed  areas  where  they  ore  highly  fractured 


CRYSTALLINE  ROCKS  - Impedes  flow 


FAULT 


GROUND-WATER  DISCHARGE  AREAS 
GROUND-WATER  FLOW  PATH 


RAIN  AND  SNOW  IN  MOUNTAINOUS  AREAS 


FIGURE  3 - Schematic  section  across  mountain  ranges  and  Intervening  basins,  showing 
configuration  at  depth  of  aquifers  and  rocks  that  Impede  flow.  Modified  from  Dettinaer, 
1989,  fig.  2.) 
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Rgurs  4 Ground-water  recharge  areas,  ground-water  discharge  areos,  and  general  directions  of 
regional  ground-water  flow. 
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1 . Sofcobaha  Hot 

2.  OcoltViat»y 

3.  M»adc^ 

4. AlkaSHat 

5.  Pohofnp  Vtilley 

6.  Stewart  VtiSey 

7.  Sho«hone-7ecoc>o 

Tecopa  Sprtrtot 

Aasttno  SprinQS 

8.  Grapavtte  Obcrioroe  orea 

Grapevine  Spdng 
Stanlnoer  Sprtng 
Surprise  Spring 
Masqtite  Boan 

10.  Keane  Wonder  Spririg 

1 1 . Furnoce  Creek  Discharge  oea 
Irovertine  Spring 

Texas  Spring 
Nevorot  Spring 

12.  Sorotogo  Discharge  area 

Saratoga  Spring 
Volley  Spring 

13.  Death  Valley  Playo 


PROPOSED  SITE 

1 . Rjrnoce  Creek  Stte 

2.  Deoth  vasey  Junction  Site 

3.  Scottys  Junction  Site 
i.  UPa  Summit  sne 


Figure  5 - Names  and  locations  of  selected  ground-water  discharge  areas. 
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Ground-water  dependent  resources  of  Death  Veil  ley 

Death  Valley  water  sources  dependent  entirely  on  the  Flow  System 
include:  Grapevine  Discharge  Area  - Grapevine,  Staininger,  and 
Surprise  Springs;  Keane  Wonder  Spring;  Furnace  Creek  Discharge  Area 
- Travertine,  Texas,  and  Nevares  Springs;  Saratoga  Discharge  Area  - 
Saratoga  and  Valley  Springs;  and  Death  Valley  Playa  (including 
seeps  and  wetlands  along  the  margin)  figure  5 . These  Springs  are 
characterized  by  good  water  quality  and  relatively  high  flow  rates 
of  near  constant  discharge.  Staininger  Spring  at  Scottys  Castle, 
Surprise,.  Travertine,  Texas  and  Nevares  Springs  have  been  developed 
for  potable  water  supplies.  All  springs  support  biological 
resources  which  can  only  exist  with  the  spring  flow. 

Biological  resources  dependent  entirely  on  the  Flow  System  include 
the  local  ecosystems  that  have  developed  around  the  discharge  areas 
listed  above.  Also,  plauits  are  distributed  in  an  orderly  way  with 
respect  to  depth  to  ground  water  and  to  the  salinity  of  the  ground 
water.  This  general  relation  is  shown  in  figure  6. 

Death  Valley  Playa  is  the  most  prominent  visual  feature  of  Death 
Valley  National  Park  and  areas  with  evaporite  rich  crusts  are 
dependent  upon  deposition  of  mineral  salts  on  the  surface  as 
shallow  ground  water  evaporates  (Crowley  and  Hook,  1996) . The 
playa,  about  200  miS  is  below  sea  level  and  contains  the  lowest 
point  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Although  the  playa  infrequently 
ponds  surface  water  runoff.  Flow  System  contributions  to  the  playa 
are  considered  the  most  important  water  source  (Hunt  and  others, 
1966,  p.  44)  . These  contributions  are  believed  to  be  provided  by 
infiltration  of  park  spring  water  into  valley  alluvium  and  thence 
migration  to  the  playa,  and  direct  ground  water  movement  from  the 
Flow  System  to  the  playa. 


Ground- water  dependent  resources  of  Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  Devils  Hole. 

The  Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  in  the  Ash  Meadows 
portion  of  the  Amargosa  Desert  (fig  1)  and  includes  about  22,117 
acres  of  spring- fed  wetlands  cind  alkaline  desert  uplands.  The 
refuge  provides  habitat  for  biota  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 
This  concentration  of  indigenous  life  distinguishes  Ash  Meadows 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  as  having  a greater  concentration  of 
endemic  species  than  any  other  local  area  in  the  United  States . 
Ash  Meadows  provides  a valuable  and  unprecedented  exairple  of  desert 
oases  that  are  now  extremely  uncommon  in  the  southwestern  United 
States.  Ash  Meadows  is  a discharge  point  for  a highly  transmissive 
carbonate -rock  aquifer  that  is  widely  distributed  beneath  the 
basins  and  ranges  lying  to  the  northeast . This  aquifer  drains  a 
subarea  of  the  Flow  System  that  covers  about  4,500  mi^  and 
discharges  about  17,000  acre-ft/yr  of  water  from  about  30  springs. 
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Figure  6.  --  Relation  between  plants,  depth  to  water,  and  salinity 


Large  discharge  springs  are  shown  on  figure  7.  Both  Ash  Meadows 
Refuge  cind  the  adjoining  Devils  Hole  area  are  susceptible  to 
in^acts  from  pumping  in  adjacent  areas.  Also,  sustained  pumping 
from  the  Amargosa  Desert  and  some  upgradient  areas  will  reduce 
spring  discharge  at  the  refuge  and  lower  the  pool  level  of  Devils 
Hole. 

A 40-acre  tract  of  land  containing  Devils  Hole  is  situated  on  the 
east  boundary  of  the  Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (figure 
7)  . This  tract  is  a detached  management  area  of  Death  Valley 
National  Park.  It  contains  a unique  habitat  in  the  form  of  a 
collapse  depression  in  the  limestone  hills . The  depression  forms 
an  open  cavern  partly  filled  by  a warm  pool  that  contains 
Cyprinodon  diabolis.  a unique  species  of  desert  pupfish.  These 
fish  evolved  from  late  Pleistocene  ancestors  isolated  in  the  former 
limestone  spring  when  the  pluvial  lakes  of  the  Death  Valley  area 
receded.  In  the  late  1960 's  and  early  1970 's  local  irrigation 
pun^)ing  began  lowering  the  pool  level  (figure  7)  and  there  was 
concern  that  the  species  would  become  extinct.  Actions  to  save  the 
species  resulted  in  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  that  mandated  the 
level  of  the  Devils  Hole  pool  be  above  a mcocimum  depth  of  2.7  feet 
below  a reference  point  set  in  the  wall  of  Devils  Hole . The  local 
pumping  ceased  and  the  pool  level  recovered  steadily  until  1988 . 

A gradual  decline  has  been  observed  since  1988.  As  of  December, 
1996,  the  pool  level  was  about  0.6  feet  above  the  court  mandated 
minimum  level . 
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Figure  7.  Hydrograph  of  Devils  Hole  pool  and  selected  features  of  Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
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SITE-SPECIFIC  HYDROLOGIC  EVALUATIONS  OP  TIMBISHA  SHOSHONE 

PROPOSED  RESERVATION  LANDS 

Ground-water  conditions  at  the  Lida  Sunmit  Site 
(Lida  Valley,  Death  Valley,  Clayton  VaU.ley,  and  Fish  Lake  Valley) 

The  site  is  situated  in  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada  and  includes  an 
area  of  about  70  mi^  (figure  8)  . It  includes  the  upper  parts  of 
Magruder  Mountain  and  the  Palmetto  Mountains  and  is  traversed  by 
State  Route  266.  Altitude  ranges  from  about  5,700  to  just  under 
9,300  feet.  The  site  contains  topographic  divides  of  four  basins. 
The  location  of  this  site  relative  to  the  Flow  System  is  shown  in 
figure  9.  Ground-water  conditions  at  this  site  are  summarized  in 
table  2 (at  the  back  of  this  report) . 

Water  occurrence  - Ground  water  occurs  in  openings  in  granular 
deposits  of  shallow  alluvial  aquifers  and  in  fractures  of 
noncarbonate  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks . Depth  to  water  ranges 
from  a foot  or  less  near  springs  and  seepage  areas  to  more  than  100 
feet  in  other  parts  of  the  site.  The  water-table  configuration  at 
spring  sites  is  controlled  by  local  properties. 

Water  source  to  and  migration from  the  site  - Recharge  is 

generated  by  infiltration  of  local  precipitation  on  the  site. 
Estimates  of  recharge  are  not  available.  There  is  no  subsurface 
inflow,  the  water  supply  is  generated  entirely  from  precipitation 
that  falls  within  the  area.  Ground  water  is  discharged  by 
subsurface  outflow  to  down-gradient  parts  of  the  Flow  System  and  by 
several  small  local  springs . During  wet  years  following  intense 
rainfall,  stream  flow  drains  to  each  of  the  four  basins. 

Water  q[uality  - Water  quality  is  satisfactory  for  most  uses . No 
samples  were  available  from  the  site,  but  a spring  at  Lida  was 
reported  to  have  a specific  conductance  of  595  and  Pigeon  spring 
just  east  of  the  area  had  a specific  conductance  of  446  (Rush, 
1968,  table  11  and  Rush  and  Katzer,  1973,  table  10)  . However, 
there  may  be  local  variability,  well  water  near  Lida  had  a specific 
conductance  of  1,780.  Field  testing  will  be  needed  to  determine 
quality  at  specific  sites. 

Existing  and  anticipated  ground-water  development  - The  area  has 
little  existing  pumping.  Several  domestic  wells  may  be  located 
along  Route  266  and  in  Lida.  Field  examinations  will  be  needed 
before  the  amount  of  existing  pumping,  if  any,  can  be  determined. 
North  of  the  site  significant  pumping  exists  in  both  Fish  Lake  and 
Clayton  Valleys.  The  Nevada  Division  of  Water  Resources,  1992, 
lists  both  areas  as  having  committed  resources  greater  than  the 
estimated  yields.  The  National  Park  Service  is  concerned  about  any 
potential  reduction  in  subsurface  outflow  to  Death  Valley.  Only 
minor  development  is  anticipated  over  the  next  few  decades. 
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Figure  8 ~ Lida  Summit  Site 
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FIGURE  9 - Schematic  sketch  showina  location  of  Lida  Summit  Site  (Lida  \/tilley.  Death  Valley.  Clayton  Vdlley. 
and  Fish  Lake  Valley)  relolrve  to  the  Row  System 
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Impacts  from  ground-water  development  - Withdrawal  of  ground  water 
will  reduce  the  local  spring  flow  and  intact  the  Flow  System. 
Depending  on  the  location  of  wells,  irrpacts  will  include:  local 
declines  in  water  levels,  and  possible  decreases  in  discharge  of 
local  springs.  Also,  some  decrease  in  ground-water  outflow  to  one 
or  more  basins  will  occur  due  to  shifting  of  the  natural  location 
of  ground- water  divides  between  the  basins  in  response  to  puirping 
stress.  Severity  of  effects  will  depend  on  the  magnitude  of 
punqping.  Probable  effects  of  pumping  ground  water  at  the  Lida 
Summit  Site  are  summarized  in  table  3 (at  the  back  of  this  report)  . 

Ground-water  conditions  at  the  Scottys  Junction  Site 

(Sarcobatus  Flat) 

The  site  is  situated  in  Nye  County,  Nevada  and  includes  an  area  of 
about  40  mi^  (figure  10)  . It  is  situated  mostly  on  the  valley 
floor  of  Sarcobatus  Flat  just  north  of  an  area  where  shallow  groiind 
water  is  discharged  amd  supports  shrubs.  U.S.  Highway  95  forms  the 
northeast  boundary  of  the  area  and  Nevada  State  Route  267  extends 
southwest  from  Scottys  Junction  towards  Scottys  Castle.  State 
Route  267  is  the  most  commonly  used  route  of  access  to  northern 
Death  Valley  National  Park.  Altitude  at  Scottys  Junction  is  4,050 
feet.  The  location  of  this  site  relative  to  the  Flow  System  is 
shown  in  figure  11 . Sarcobatus  Flat  is  a topographically  closed 
basin  with  ground-water  inflow  from  and  outflow  to  other  parts  of 
the  Flow  System.  Ground- water  conditions  at  the  site  are  summarized 
in  table  4 (at  the  back  of  this  report) . 

Water  occurrence  - Ground  water  occurs  in  openings  in  the  granular 
basin-fill  deposits.  Depth  to  water  ranges  from  less  than  15  feet 
at  the  southern  part  of  the  site  to  more  than  100  feet  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  site.  At  Scottys  Junction,  depth  to  water  in 
a well  203  feet  deep  was  reported  to  be  94  feet  (Malmberg  and 
Eakin,  1962,  p.31) . 

Water  source  to  and  migration  from  the  site  - Little  or  no  recharge 
occurs  at  the  site.  However,  about  1,200  acre-ft/yr  of  recharge 
from  precipitation  in  adjacent  mountains  migrates  to  Sarcobatus 
Plat  (Malmberg  and  Eakin,  1962,  p.l5) . Sarcobatus  Flat  also 
receives  a±)Out  1300  acre-ft/yr  of  subsurface  inflow  from  Lida 
Valley  and  Cactus  Flat  (Nevada  State  Engineer,  1971,  p.  47)  . About. 
3,000  acre-ft/yr  of  ground  water  is  discharged  by 
evapo transpiration  from  shallow  ground  water  areas  around  the  playa 
in  Sarcobatus  Flat.  There  is  also  about  500  acre-ft/yr  of 
subsurface  outflow  to  Death  Valley  (Malmberg  and  Eakin,  1962,  p.  17 
Sc  18)  . 

Water  quality  - Water  quality  at  Scottys  Junction  has  a dissolved 
solids  content  of  about  560  mg/1  which  suggests  that  it  should  be 
suitable  for  most  uses,  however  the  fluoride  content  was  2.7  mg/1 . 
This  exceeds  the  acceptable  limit  of  about  1.6  mg/1  cited  by 
Malmberg  and  Eakin,  1962,  p.  26,  and  may  pose  some  limits  for  use. 
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Figure  10.  - Scottys  Junction  Site 
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FIGURE  1 1 - Schematic  sketch  showing  location  of  Scottys  Junction  site  (Sarcobatus  Flat) 
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Existing  and anticipated ground-water  development  - Although 

several  wells  are  present  at  the  site,  there  appears  to  be  no 
punipage.  There  is  some  puirpage  in  Sacrobatus  Flat  along  the 
eastern  side  of  Highway  95,  heavy  puit5)age  is  not  occurring  at  this 
time.  The  perennial  yield  of  Sarcobatus  Flat  has  been  estimated  to 
be  about  3,000  ac-ft/yr  (Nevada  State  Engineer,  1971,  p.  47).  The 
Nevada  Division  of  Water  Planning  (1992,  p.23)  stated  that  about 
1,977  ac-ft/yr  of  the  ground-water  resource  had  been  committed. 
Thus,  in  1992,  about  1,000  ac-ft/yr  remained  unappropriated.  Only 
minor  development  is  anticipated  over  the  next  few  decades. 

Impacts  from  ground-water  development  - Withdrawal  of  ground-water 
will  inpact  the  Flow  System.  Impacts  will  include:  (1)  local 
declines  in  water  levels  which  will  reduce  playa  evaporation,  and 
reduce  transpiration  as  plants  dependent  on  shallow  ground  water 
die,  and  (2)  reducing  deep  flow  to  Death  Valley.  Because  there  is 
continuity  with  the  Flow  System,  pun?>ing  ultimately  will  reduce 
subsurface  flow  to  Death  Valley,  and  the  outflow  at  Grapevine 
Discharge  Area  springs.  These  springs  include  Grapevine  Springs, 
Staininger  Spring  (potable  and  Icuidscaping  water  at  Scottys  Castle 
which  is  a visitor  interpretative  area  of  historical  and 
architectural  signif  icaince)  , euid  Surprise  Spring  (Ranger  Station 
and  housing)  . The  severity  of  the  effects  will  depend  on  the  amount 
and  location  of  the  pumping.  Probable  effects  of  puttping  ground 
water  at  the  Scottys  Junction  Site  are  summarized  in  table  5 (at 
the  back  of  this  report) . 

Ground  - water  conditions  at  the  Death  Valley  Junction  Site 

(Amargosa  Desert) 

As  a portion  of  the  Amargosa  Desert,  the  Death  Valley  Junction  Site 
is  in  Inyo  County,  California  auid  covers  about  17  mi^  (figure  12)  . 
It  includes  Death  Valley  Junction  and  is  traversed  by  State  Route 
127.  Amargosa  Valley,  NV  is  about  23  miles  to  the  north,  Shoshone, 
CA  is  about  28  miles  to  the  south,  and  Death  Valley,  CA  is  about  30 
miles  to  the  west . The  Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
Devils  Hole  is  about  10  miles  to  the  north.  Altitude  at  Death 
Valley  Junction  is  about  2,030  feet.  The  location  of  this  site 
relative  to  the  Flow  System  is  shown  in  figure  13 . The  Amargosa 
Desert  is  topographically  open  and  surface  flow  drains  to  Death 
Valley  via  the  Amargosa  River.  The  climate  is  hot  and  dry  with 
only  two  to  four  inches  of  rainfall  in  most  years.  During  rare, 
wet  periods  the  Amargosa  River  flows  through  part  of  the  site. 
Ground-water  conditions  at  the  Death  Valley  Junction  Site  are 
summarized  in  tcible  6 (at  the  back  of  this  report)  . 

Water  occurrence  - Ground  water  occurs  in  openings  in  the  granular 
basin-fill  deposits.  Depth  to  water  ranges  from  a few  feet  in  the 
central  and  eastern  part  of  the  site  to  several  tens  of  feet  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  site. 
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FIGURE  13  - Schemcatic  sketch  showing  location  of  Death  Vfcdley  Junction  stte  CAmorgosa  Desert) 
relative  to  the  Row  System 
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Water  source  to  and  migration  from  the  site  - Little  or  no  recharge 
occurs  on  the  site.  However  about  600  acre-ft/yr  of  recharge  from 
precipitation  occurs  in  the  Amargosa  Desert.  The  Amargosa  Desert 
also  receives  substantial  Flow  System  inflow  through  carbonate 
rocks,  volcanic  rocks,  and  basin- fill  deposits  of  tributary  basins 
to  the  north.  Natural  discharge  by  evapotranspiration  in  the 
Amargosa  Desert  totals  about,  24,000  acre-ft/yr.  This  includes 
about  17,000  acre-ft/yr  in  Ash  Meadows  and  about  7,000  acre-ft/yr 
in  the  Alkali  Flat  discharge  area  which  is  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
east  part  of  the  site  (Walker  and  Eakin,  1963,  p.  40) . There  is 
also  about  3,000  to  19,000  acre-ft/yr  of  subsurface  outflow  to 
Death  Valley.  Virtually  all  of  this  water  originates  as 
subsurface  inflow  from  upgradient  Flow  System  areas  north  and  east 
of  the  Amargosa  Desert . 

Water  quality  - Ground-water  quality  is  probably  poor  for  household 
use  based  on  an  analysis  reported  by  Walker  and  Eakin,  1963,  table 
9 . The  sample  was  from  a well  146  feet  deep  and  had  a total 
dissolved  solids  content  of  874  mg/1,  a sodium  content  of  325  mg/1 , 
and  bicarbonate  content  of  556  mg/I.  It  also  had  a boron  content 
of  1.3  mg/1  which  might  be  harmful  to  boron- sensitive  plants. 

Existing  and  anticipated  ground-water  development  - Some  wells  in 
the  vicinity  of  Death  Valley  Junction  are  currently  punped  for 
domestic  water  supplies,  but  the  current  level  of  pumping  at  or 
near  the  site  is  considered  low.  However,  currently  in  the 
Amargosa  Desert  about  12,600  acre-ft  were  pumped  in  1994  and  aOsout 
15,000  acre-feet  were  pumped  in  1995  (LaCamera  and  others,  1996, 
p.  74) . In  the  Nevada  part  of  the  area,  permits  and  certificates 
to  pump  ground  water  total  to  about  42,000  acre-ft/yr  (Nevada 
Division  of  Water  Planning,  1992,  p.  25) . Recent  developments  at 
Stateline,  Nevada  and  north  to  the  village  of  Amargosa  Valley, 
prompt  the  concept  that  relatively  rapid  growth  on  private  land 
within  the  valley  has  began. 

Impacts  from  ground- water  development  - The  existing  pumping  in  the 
Amargosa  Desert  (more  than  15,000  acre-ft/yr  in  1995)  and  the  total 
of  more  than  40,000  acre-feet  per  year  of  permitted  and 
certificated  water  rights  will  impact  the  Flow  System  causing 
decreases  in  discharge  at  Ash  Meadows,  and  decreases  in  subsurface 
outflow  to  Death  Valley.  Also,  the  pool  level  in  Devils  Hole  may 
decline  in  response  to  the  cumulative  stresses  from  present, 
pumping . 

New  pumping  at  this  site,  or  in  other  areas  of  the  basin,  will  add 
to  the  cumulative  pumping  stress.  Reductions  in  outflow  to  Deatb 
Valley  will  reduce  subsurface  flow  to  Death  Valley  Playa  and 
outflow  at  the  Furnace  Creek  Discharge  Area  and  Keane  Wonder 
Spring.  Severity  of  the  effects  will  depend  on  the  amount  and 
location  of  pumping.  Probable  effects  of  pumping  ground  water  at 
the  Death  Valley  Junction  Site  are  summarized  in  table  7 (at  the 
back  of  this  report)  . 
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Ground-water  conditions  at  the  Furnace  Creek  Site 

(Death  Valley) 

The  Furnace  Creek  site  is  situated  in  Death  Valley  National  Park, 
Inyo  County,  California  and  covers  about  20  mi^  (figure  14) . It 
includes  the  lower  parts  Furnace  Creek  Wash,  part  of  the  Furnace 
Creek  alluvial  fan,  and  a short  segment  of  the  ephemeral  channel  of 
Salt  Creek  in  the  center  of  the  Death  Valley  playa.  It  is 
traversed  by  State  Route  190.  The  location  of  this  site  relative 
to  the  Flow  System  is  shown  in  figure  15.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
dry  with  only  one  or  two  inches  of  rainfall  in  most  years . Altitude 
ranges  from  slightly  more  than  200  feet  below  sea  level  to  about 
400  feet  above  sea  level.  A summary  of  groundwater  conditions  at 
the  Furnace  Creek  Site  is  given  in  table  8 (at  the  back  of  this 
report ) . 

This  site  is  hydrologically  unique  in  that  both  a Flow  System 
discharge  area  and  the  terminus  of  the  Flow  System  are  present . 
Also,  the  site  is  unique  because  moderate  development  at  and  near 
Furnace  Creek  Ranch  is  present  adjacent  to  the  site. 

Located  adjacent  to  Death  Valley  Playa,  this  site  contains  portions 
of  the  Furnace  Creek  Discharge  Area  composed  of  Travertine,  Texas, 
and  Nevares  Springs,  and  seeps.  These  Flow  System  sources  are 
situated  above  the  valley  floor  on  the  upper  parts  of  alluvial  fans 
adj  acent  to  the  Funeral  Mountains . These  springs  discharge  about 
5,100  ac-ft/yr  (Hunt  and  others,  1966)  of  good-quality  water.  On 
the  lower  part  of  the  alluvial  fan  the  water  table  becomes  shallow 
and  stands  of  phreatophytes  are  present . These  plants  are 
distributed  in  an  orderly  way  with  respect  to  the  salinity  of  the 
ground  water.  Starting  with  the  least  salt  tolerant  these  plants 
are:  Honey  me squite,  Arrowweed,  Four-wing  saltbush.  Alkali  sacaton 
grass,  Tamarask,  Inkweed,  Saltgrass,  Rush,  and  Pickleweed.  The 
general  relation  between  plants,  depth  to  water,  and  salinity  is 
shown  in  figure  6.  In  the  present  climate,  ground  water  probably  is 
more  important  than  surface  water  as  a source  of  water  on  the 
saltpan  (Hunt  and  others,  1966,  p.  44)  . The  formation  of  evaporate 
deposits  and  areas  of  patterned  ground  on  the  saltpan  is  dependent, 
in  part,  on  saline  ground  water  (Crowley  and  Hook,  1996,  p.  643)  . 

Travertine  and  Texas  Springs  are  developed  water  supplies  which 
provide  potable  and  other  water  needs  for  the  Timbisha  Village, 
Fred  Harvey  Inc.,  and  Death  Valley  National  Park  headquarters  and 
nearby  campgrounds.  Nevares  Springs,  also  of  the  Furnace  Creek 
Discharge  Area,  is  developed  and  provides  potable  and  other  water 
needs  for  the  Cow  Creek  Area. 
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11.5  miles  to 
Beatty  Junction 
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EXPLANATION 
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FIGURE  15  - Location  of  Furnace  Creek  site  (Death  Valley)  relative  to  the  Row  System 
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Water  orrurrence  - In  the  eastern  part  of  the  site  ground-water 
occurs  in  fractures  in  carbonate  rocks.  Depth  to  water  ranges  from 
at  or  near  land  surface  in  the  vicinity  of  springs  to  several 
hundred  feet  at  the  east  border  of  the  site.  Beneath  the  Furnace 
Creek  Wash  alluvial  fan  water  occurs  in  openings  in  the  granular 
alluvial  deposits.  Depth  to  water  ranges  from  a few  feet  at  the 
edge  of  the  saltpan  to  almost  100  feet  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
fan.  A National  Park  Service  ground  water  observation  well  is 
located  along  the  northern  border  of  the  site,  north  of  Travertine 
Springs . The  present  water  level  is  about  74  feet . A test  well  on 
the  Furnace  Creek  fan  about  0.4  mile  north  of  the  site  had  a 
reported  depth  to  water  of  38  feet  (Miller,  1977,  p.  63) . 

Water  source  to  and  migration  frouLtbe  _site  - Virtually  all  of  the 
ground  water  supply  is  by  inflow  from  recharge  areas  at  higher 
elevations  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Flow  System. 
Ground  water  inflow  moves  through  or  beneath  the  Amargosa  Desert 
and  Funeral  Mountains  to  reach  the  Furnace  Creek  Discharge  Area. 
This  water  is  discharged  by  springs  and  adjacent  areas  of 
vegetation,  by  Mesquite  and  other  phreatophytes  on  and  at  the  base 
of  the  Furnace  Creek  alluvial  fan,  and  by  evaporation  of  shallow 
ground  water  at  the  margin  and  on  the  surface  of  Death  Valley 
Playa. 

Water  quality  - Spring  flow  from  the  Furnace  Creek  Discharge  Area 
is  potable.  The  dissolved  solids  content  of  water  from  Travertine 
and  Texas  Springs  is  reported  to  be  600-700  mg/1  (Miller,  1977,  p. 
37)  . These  springs  currently  provide  the  water  supply  for  Furnace 
Creek  Inn,  Furnace  Creek  Rainch,  the  Park  Headquarters,  and  the 
Timbisha  Village.  Water  from  the  test  well  on  the  Furnace  Creek 
fan  had  a dissolved  solids  content  of  1,300  mg/1  and  is  not  as 
suitable  for  use.  Water  on  the  lower  the  Furnace  Creek  fan  may  be 
brackish  or  saline  and  probably  is  not  suitable  for  use. 

Existing  and  anticipated  ground-water  development  - No  well  pumping 
exists,  water  supplies  are  obtained  by  diverting  flow  from  Furnace 
Creek  Discharge  Area  springs  and  alluvium  of  Furnace  Creek  Wash 
which  is  saturated  with  spring  flow.  Total  discharge  from 
Travertine  and  Texas  Springs  was  measured  by  Pis t rang  and  Kunkel 
(1964)  to  be  cdDout  5 cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs)  or  3,600  acre-feet 
per  year,  and  Nevares  Springs  flow  was  determined  to  be  0.72  cfs. 

Some  orifices  of  Travertine  and  Texas  Springs,  cind  a French  Drain 
system  in  Furnace  Creek  Wash,  have  been  developed  to  supply  a water 
storage  and  distribution  system  used  by  Fred  Harvey  Inc.,  Death 
Valley  National  Park,  and  Timbisha  Shoshone  Village.  Built  in  the 
late  1970 's,  the  system  permits  water  which  is  collected  at  springs 
during  times  when  the  storage  tank  is  full,  to  overflow  the  system 
in  proximity  to  the  source . This  reduces  to  the  extent  possible 
the  amount  of  water  collected,  keeping  spring  flow  at  or  near  the 
natural  spring  orifice  to  support  native  biota.  Also,  an  Inn. 
Tunnel  source  captures  alluvial  water  from  Furnace  Creek  Wash,  a 
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portion  of  the  flow  is  used  by  Fred  Harvey  Inc.  for  irrigation  and 
the  remainder  recharged  to  the  alluvium.  The  two  water  collection 
systems  are  capable  of  diverting  approximately  2.9  cfs  (NPS 
personal  communication) 

Impacts  from  ground-water  development  - The  possibility  of  pumping 
the  observation  well  was  discussed  by  Pistrang  and  Kunkel  (1964)  . 
Their  analysis  was  that  such  pumping  would  be  from  a constant 
inflow  rate,  thus  pumping  would  directly  reduce  nearby  spring  flow. 
Also,  such  pumping  could  reduce  ground  water  flow  from  the  spring 
area  to  alluvial  fans,  which  in  turn  permit  water  migration  to  the 
playa.  Thus  there  appears  to  be  little  hydrologic  difference 
between  pumping  from  wells  upstream  (east)  of  the  springs  and 
diversion  of  spring  flow.  Increased  diversion  of  Travertine  and 
Texas  Spring  flow  will  reduce  saline  and  fresh-water  spring  flow,, 
transpiration  by  phreatophytes , and  evaporation  and  salt  deposition 
on  the  playa.  The  severity  of  the  effects  will  depend  on  the 
amount  and  location  of  the  pumping.  Probable  effects  of  pumping 
ground  water  at  the  Furnace  Creek  Site  are  summarized  in  table  9 
(at  the  back  of  this  report) . 

Development  of  spring  discharge  simply  diverts  the  water  from 
flowing  in  natural  channels  down  gradient  from  the  springs,  to 
areas  of  use.  The  length  of  flowing  water  and  the  quantity  of 
water  infiltrating  into  the  natural  channel (s)  will  be  reduced  by 
diverting  water.  Thus  natural  habitats  at  springs  are  reduced . 
From  a water  budget  perspective  only,  the  consequences  of  diverting 
water  may  be  substantially  offset  by  diverted  water  infiltration  at 
or  near  places  of  use.  However,  water  use  can  seriously  reduce 
water  quality.  Also,  conditions  at  the  point  of  recharge  may  not 
permit  native  biota  of  the  spring  site  due  to  various  factors,  sucia 
as  human  presence,  noise,  or  soil  type. 

WATER-RELATED  ISSUES 

Issues  relating  to  water  development  at  the  four  Timbisha  Shoshone 
proposed  sites  are  outlined  in  table  10 . Issues  at  the  Furnace 
Creek  Site  differ  from  the  others  because  of  it's  location  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Death  Valley  National  Park  and  it's  location 
in  the  terminal  part  of  the  Flow  System.  The  main  issues  are 
environmental  constraints  and  obtaining  dependable  supplies  from 
the  existing  distribution  system.  The  other  three  sites  are  in 
upgradient  parts  of  the  Flow  System  where  a concern  is  the 
magnitude  of  pumping  and  associated  reductions  in  subsurface  flow 
to  Death  Valley.  At  the  Lida  Summit  site  reductions  in  outflow  to 
Fish  Lake,  Clayton,  and  Lida  Valleys  are  also  potential  issues.  At 
the  Scotty's  Junction  Site  potential  reduction  of  flow  to  the 
Grapevine  Discharge  area  is  a concern.  At  the  Death  Valley 
Junction  site  basin-wide  over  appropriations  and  potential 
interstate  conflicts  are  issues.  Adverse  effects  on  ground-water 
discharge  at  the  Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  declines 
of  the  pool  level  at  Devils  Hole  are  also  concerns  at  this  site. 
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Table  10.  Sumoary  of  Issues 


Lida  SuBBlc  Sice 


• MAGNITUDB  OP  PDMPIN6  ••  Adverse  effeccs  froB  puBplng  vary  »lcb  che  race,  heavy  pumping  may 
produceundesirable  effeccs.  Low  races  of  pumping  have  saall  effeccs  chac  may  be  difficulc 
CO  dececc  away  from  che  pumping  well.  However,  even  cbese  small  changes  are  cumulacive. 
A specific  concern  ac  Chis  sice  is  raducclon  of  subsurface  Inflow  co  Pish  Lake  Valley, 
Claycon  Valley,  Lida  Valley,  and  Deach  Valley. 


Scoccys  Junction  Sice 


e MACKITUDB  OP  POMPING  ••  Adverse  effeccs  from  pumping  vary  wlch  che  race.  Low  races  of 

pumping  have  saall  effeccs  chac  may  noc  be  dececcable  away  from  che  pumping  wells. 

However,  chess  saall  changes  are  cumulative  wlch  effeccs  of  existing  and  future  off -sice 
pumping.  A specific  concern  ac  chls  sice  la  reduction  of  subsurface  flow  co  the  Grapevine 
discharge  area  in  Deach  Valley.  Any  aaganlcude  of  puaplng  will  cause  ac  lease  small 
decreases  In  subsurface  flow  co  Death  Valley. 

e hatbr  OOALITY  --  Water  quality  may  ha  suicable  for  mosc  uses  however  high  fluoride 

concancrac ions  Bay  be  a problem.  Specific  wacar  quality  cases  should  be  conducted  ac  any 
proposed  sice  co  Insure  chac  wacer  quality  will  be  wiebin  limits  accepcable  for  che 

intended  use. 


Deach  Valley  Junction  Sice 


e BASINWIDB  OVBRAPPROPRIATIOH  --  The  Amargosa  Desert  is  already  overapproprlacad  co  pump 
ground  water  from  che  Nevada  pare  of  che  basin.  The  existing  approprlaclons  pose  a threat 
CO  natural  discharge  in  che  Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  co  the  pool  level  in 
Devils  Bole,  and  co  subsurface  flow  co  Che  Furnace  Creek  Discharge  area  of  Deach  Valley. 
Any  additional  puaplng  In  Che  vicinity  of  Deach  Valley  Junction  would  add  co  the  existing 
problem . 


e WATBR  QUALITY  --  Water  quality  may  be  marginal.  Specific  wacer  quality  tests  should  be 
conducted  ac  any  proposed  sices  co  Insure  chac  wacer  quality  will  be  within  limits 
accepcable  for  che  Intended  use. 

e S0RPACB  OUTFLOW  TO  DOWNSTRBAN  ARBAS  --  During  wet  years  winter  seepage  Into  che  channel  of 
che  Amargosa  River  provides  some  wacer  co  wetlands  In  downstream  areas.  Heavy  pumping  near 
Deach  Valley  Junction  will,  to  an  undecermined  excenc,  reduce  this  seepage.  Sice  specific 
evaluations  will  be  needed  co  evaluate  che  magnitude  of  this  issue. 

• MAGNITUDB  OP  PUMPING  -•  The  basin  Is  already  overappropclaced  and  water-level  declines  are 
anciclpaced  chroughouc  che  valley.  Any  addltonal  pumping  will  cause  additional  undesirable 
effects  on  che  following;  1)  natural  discharge  In  the  Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Rsfugs; 
2)  che  pool  level  of  Devils  Hole;  3)  subsurface  flew  co  Che  Furnace  Creak  Discharge  area 
in  Deach  valley. 

s CARBONATB • ROCK  AQOIPBRS  --  Deep  wells  Chat  pump  water  from  carbonate  - rocks  aquifers  under 
che  sice  will  reduce  subsurface  flow  co  che  Furnace  Creak  discharge  area  of  Death  Valley. 


Furnace  Creek  Sice 


e 8PPBCTS  OF  POMPING  ON  SPRINGPLOW  --  Ground-water  development  at  the  Furnace  Crook  sice  will 
effect  spring  discharge.  Diversions  of  spring  discharge  managed  so  chac  wacer  noc  consumed 
is  used  CO  support  areas  of  natural  discharge  have  fewer  undesirable  effects.  Also,  if 
there  is  no  pumping  then  chare  Is  no  risk  of  causing  poor-quallcy  wacer  co  flow  coward  che 
sice.  Thus,  in  caraa  of  impacts,  limited  diversion  and  use  of  spring  discharge  is  favored 
over  developmer c by  pumping . 


e 


DBPXNDABLB  SUPPLY  --  Dependable  diversions  may 
distribution  system  Any  natural  or  man-related  f 
variations  in  che  amount  of  water  available  for  u 
chac  Che  higher  ranges  of  discharge,  which  are  s 
uses  chac  require  a dependable  supply. 


be  less  chan  che  design  capacity  of  che 
luccuaclons  in  spring  discharge  will  cause 
se . Caution  should  be  exercised  co  Insure 
ubjecc  CO  variation,  are  not  diverted  for 
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Table  2 . 


Summary  of  ground - wat er  conditions.  Lida  Summit  Site 


Aquifers:  Tb«  site  is  mostly  in  a mountainous  area  underlain  by  noncarbonate  sedimentary  and 

Igneous  rocks  and  shallow  alluvial  deposits.  Deep  basin-fill  aquifers  and  extensive 
carbonate  - rock  and  volcanic-rock  aquifers  are  not  present.  Ground  water  is 
transmitted  through  shallow  alluvial  aquifers  and  zones  of  fractured  noncarbonate 
sedimentary  and  Igneous  rock. 

Shallow  alluvial  aquifers--  Theae  aquifers  consist  of  deposits  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
some  silt  or  clay.  They  have  been  deposited  in  local  depressions  or  relatively  flat 
areas  and  overlie  noncarbonate  sedimentary  rocks.  Thickness  Is  variable  and  not 
precisely  known.  Most  of  these  deposits  are  probably  between  several  feet  to  several 
tens  of  feet  thick  but  In  some  areas  thickness  could  exceed  100  feet.  Sand  and  gravel 
are  capable  of  readily  yielding  water  to  wells  but  thin  zones  of  saturated  material 
and  a reecrlctad  extent  will  adversely  effect  sustained  pumping  yields.  Depending  upon 
specific  locations  and  sell  construction,  potential  sustained  well  yields  may  range 
from  several  gallons  per  minute  to  several  tens  of  gallons  per  minute.  Blgher  yields 
may  be  possible  If  areas  of  relatively  thick  and  extensive  alluvium  are  discovered. 

Noncarbonate  sedimentary  and  Igneous  rocks  --This  Is  an  assemblage  of  quartzite, 
sandstone,  shale.  Intrusive  rock,  and  some  volcanic  rock.  These  rocks  generally  Impede 
ground-water  flow  and  transmit  water  readily  only  where  they  contain  a numerous  open 
and  interconnscted  fractures.  Their  main  function,  where  they  are  permeable  enough, 
is  CO  transmit  mountain  recharge  to  downgradlent  valleys  (Fish  Lake  Valley,  Clayton 
Valley.  Lida  Valley,  and  Death  valley)  . High  well  yields  are  not  probable  but  may  be 
possible  in  localized  areas. 

Confining  units:  In  many  areas  the  noncarbonacs  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks  act  as 

relative  barriers  to  ground-water  flow.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that  there  are 
numerous  small  springs  in  the  Palmetto  Mountains  and  Magruder  mountain. 

Source  of  water:  The  ground-water  resource  is  supplied  by  recharge  (Infiltration)  of  local 
precipitation.  There  is  no  subsurface  Inflow. 

Depth  to  water:  Depth  to  water  may  vary  greatly  due  to  variations  In  local  topography.  It 
ranges  from  land  surface  in  spring  and  seepage  areas  to  more  chan  100  feet  on  ocher 
parts  of  Che  sice 

Direction  of  ground-water  flow:  Flow  on  the  sice  generally  follows  the  topography  and  moves 
from  high  areas  in  the  mountains  toward  lower  areas  in  the  adjacent  valleys.  Hater 
that  moves  south  amd  southeast  flows  coward  Death  Valley. 

Replenishment:  Recharge  occurs  on  the  sice.  Probably  between  3%  to  7t  of  the  precipitation 
ultimately  becomes  recharge  to  adjacent  valleys.  Some  additional  recharge  that 
supports  discharge  for  perched  springs  also  occurs. 

Discharge: 

Perched  springs  and  seepage  areas  --  Shallow  circulating  ground  water  Is  discharged 
from  several  small  perched  springs  and  ssepage  areas. 

Subsurface  outflow  to  adjacent  valleys  --  Ground  water  flows  from  the  sice  to  adjacent 
downgradlent  areas  in  Fish  Lake  Valley,  Clayton  Valley,  Lida  valley, 
and  Death  Valley.  Subsurface  outflow  from  Lida  Valley  to  Sarcobatus 
Flat  is  700  ac-ft/yr. 

Pumping  --  Several  wells  are  pumped  for  domestic  purposes.  Total  pumpaga  on  and 
adjacent  to  the  sice  Is  low. 
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Table  3. 


Probable  effeccs  of  pumping  ground  wacer  ac  cbe  bida  Summit  Sice 


• Water  levels  In  the  vicinity  of  pumping  veils  will  decline.  Ac  low  pumping  races,  water-level 
declines  will  be  small  and  may  be  masked  by  changes  due  to  natural  factors  such  as  seasonal 
fluctuations,  short-term  climatic  fluctuations,  and  changes  In  barometric  pressure. 


e In  time,  cbe  water-level  declines  will  spread  out  from  the  pumping  wells  to  areas  where  ground 
wacer  Is  being  discharged  by  natural  processes.  The  water-level  declines  will  then  cause  natural 
discharge  to  decrease  until  Che  change  in  discharge  offsets  the  draft  due  to  pumping.  In  localized 
parts  of  Che  area  It  may  be  possible  chat  water-level  declines  may  cause  additional  recharge  to 
occur.  This  could  happen  if  water  level  declines  caused  ground-water  divides  to  move  and  capture 
recharge  from  an  adjacent  area  or  if  water  levels  In  localized  wet  areas  declined  and  allowed 
recharge  to  occur  where  previously  It  was  rejected. 


e The  restricted  areal  extent  of  shallow  alluvial  agulfers  and  probable  low  permeability  of 
underlying  noncarbonace  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks  may  adversely  Impact  high  sustained  well 
yields.  Parcs  of  the  sice  may  not  be  capable  of  sustaining  high  races  of  pumping.  Additional  on- 
site investigations  will  be  needed  before  this  possibility  can  be  adequately  evaluated. 


s Discharge  chat  will  be  reduced  Includes  discharge  from  small  springs  and  seeps,  ground-water 
consumption  by  grasses  and  associated  plants  In  small  meadow  areas,  and  subsurface  outflow  to 
dovngradlent  areas  (including  Death  Valley) . Additional  recharge  may  occur  along  abort  reaches  of 
perennial  screams.  The  severity  of  the  reductions  will  vary  In  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
pumping . 
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Tat3l«  4 . 


Summ«ry  of  grouad-wacar  condition*.  Scotty*  Junction  Site 


Aquifer*;  B**in-flli  aquifer*  underlie  the  entire  area  to  depth*  probably  in  ezce**  of  1,000  feet 
aquifer*  are  underlain  by  volcanic  rocic*  and  poaaibly  *oae  carbonate  - rock* . 


Theae 


Ba*in-flll  aquifer*--  Tbeee  aquifer*  conalet  of  depoalta  of  aand  and  gravel  that  are  Interbedded 
with  layer*  of  ellt  and  clay.  Sanda  and  gravel*  are  capable  of  readily  yielding  water  to  well* 
where**  the  allt  and  clay  layera  yield  little  or  no  water  to  well*.  Depending  upon  apaclfic 
location*  and  wall  conacructlon , potential  well  yield*  aay  rang*  fron  eevaral  ten*  of  gallon*  par 
minute  to  eeveral  hundred  gallon*  per  minute.  An  irrigation  well  in  *ec.  8,  T.  8.  S..  R.  44  I. 
reportedly  yielded  S30  gpa  with  a drawdown  of  40  ft. 

Volcanic  rock*  --  Volcanic  rock*  border  and  underlie  ao*t  of  Sarcobatu*  Plat.  Vhere  brittle  and 
fractured  thee*  rocka  form  productive  aquifer*.  Vol canl c - rock  aquifer*  tranaalt  eubsurface  inflow 
to  Sarcobatu*  Plat  from  adjacent  upgradlent  area*  and  tranemlt  subaurface  outflow  to  Death  valley. 

Carbonate  rock*  --  Carbonate  - rock*  are  expoaed  in  the  Grapevine  Mountain*  eouth  of  Sarcobatu* 
Plat.  Some  carbonate  rock*  may  underlie  parte  of  the  baein  fill  but  if  preaent  they  probably  are 
localized.  Carbonate- rock  aquifer*  tranamit  some  regional  ground-water  flow  to  Death  Valley 
through  part*  of  the  Grapevine  Mountain*. 


Confining  unite:  Fine-grained  baeln-fill  depoalt*  of  eilt  and  clay  are  interbedded  with  coaree - grained 

depoait*  throughout  the  entire  eite,  but  are  moat  abundant  in  the  aouthern  part  of  the  *ite.  Theae 
fin*  grained  depoait*  imped*  ground-water  flow.  They  occur  aa  horizontal  or  lenticular  depoait*. 
conaequantly  they  impede  vertical  movement  of  water  more  then  horizontal  movement.  Thla  cauae*  the 
water  at  depth  to  be  confined. 

Source  of  water:  The  ground-water  reaourca  at  the  Scotty'*  Caatl*  Junction  Sit*  i*  aupplled  by  recharge 
generated  within  Sarcobatu*  Plat  and  by  aubaurfaca  inflow  from  adjacent  upgradlent  area*.  Locally 
generated  recharge  i*  eatimated  to  be  about  1,200  ac-ft/yr  and  aubaurface  inflow  from  Lida  Valley 
and  Cactua  Plat  i*  eatimated  to  be  about  1,300  ac/ft/yr. 

Depth  to  water:  Depth  to  water  rangea  from  leaa  than  15  feet  beneath  the  playa  in  the  aouthern  part  of  the 
aite  to  aeveral  more  than  a hundred  feet  at  the  northern  end  of  the  ait*.  A well  at  Scotty* 
Junction  had  a meaaured  depth  to  water  of  94  feet  in  19fil. 

Direction  of  ground-water  flow:  Plow  on  the  aite  in  the  baain  fill  ia  generally  to  the  south  toward  the 
playa.  Plow  directions  in  the  fractured  rocks  aquifers  beneath  the  basin  are  not  known  but  water 
probably  flows  southwest  towards  Death  Valley. 

Replenishment:  There  is  little  or  no  replenishment  of  ground  water  on  the  aite.  However  there  is  about 
1,200  ac-ft/yr  of  recharge  in  Sarcobatu*  Plat  a.id  about  1,300  ac-ft/yr  of  subsurface  inflow  from 
adjacent  area*  to  the  north. 


Discharge : 


Stand*  of  greasewood  --  Stand*  of  greasewood  and  some  rabbitbrusb.  saltgra**,  and  ryegrass  form 
a band  of  vegetation  that  borders  the  playa.  For  the  entire  area  of  Sarcobatu*  Plat  about  2.800 
ac-ft/yr  of  ground  water  is  estimated  to  be  consumed  by  these  plants. 

Bare  soil  --  The  area  of  bar*  soil  for  the  entire  playa  la  estimated  to  discharge  several  hundred 
ac-ft/yr  by  evaporation. 

Subsurface  outflow  --  A reconnaissnc*  study  estimates  about  500  ac-ft/yr  of  subsurface  outflow 
from  Sarcobatu*  Plat  to  Death  Valley  (Malmberg  and  Bakin.  1962) . Reported  spring  flow*  in  the 
Grapevine  discharge  area  (Miller,  1977)  suggest  as  much  a*  1,000  ac-ft/yr  of  subsurface  outflow 
CO  Death  Valley. 

Pumping  --  Several  wells  are  pumped  for  domestic  purposes  in  Sarcobacus  Plat.  Intermittent  efforts 
to  pump  for  irrigation  have  been  unsuccessful,  consequently  the  current  pumpage  for  all  of 
Sarcobatu*  Plat  probably  is  only  several  tens  of  ac-ft/yr.  There  is  no  current  pumpage  on  the  site 
but  several  wells  have  been  drilled  and  pumped  in  the  past. 
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Table  5. 


Probable  effeccs  of  pumping  ground  water  at  the  Scoccys  Junction  Sice 


a Water  level!  in  the  vicinity  of  pumping  well!  will  decline.  The  magnitude  of  the  decline  will 
vary  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  pumping.  At  low  ratee  of  pumping  the  water-level  declines 
will  be  small  and  may  be  maslced  by  changes  due  to  natural  factors  such  as  seasonal  or  year-to-year 
fluctuations  in  rainfall  and  evapot ranspirat Ion , seasonal  changes  in  barometric  pressure,  and 
climatic  fluctuations  over  cycles  of  several  years. 


e The  water-level  declines  will  spread  out  from  the  pumping  wells  to  areas  where  ground  water  is 
discharged  by  natural  processes.  The  water-level  declines  will  then  cause  discharge  to  decrease 
until  Che  pumping  is  offset  by  reductions  In  natural  discharge.  There  will  be  reductions  In  local 
discharge  and  some  reduction  In  subsurface  outflow  to  Death  valley.  Ground-water  levels  will 
remain  lowered  as  long  as  pumping  is  sustained. 


e Discharge  chat  will  be  reduced,  or  eliminated  in  localized  areas  includes;  ground-water 
consumption  by  stands  of  greasewood  and  associated  plants  that  border  the  playa  in  the  southern 
part  of  Che  site,  evaporation  from  the  bare  soil  of  the  playa,  and  subsurface  outflow  to  the 
Grapevine  discharge  area  In  Death  Valley. 
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Table  6 . 


Summary  of  ground  - ware r conditions.  Death  Valley  Junction  Site 


Xqulfars:  Baain-fill  aquifers  underlie  the  entire  area  to  depths  probably  in  excess  of  1,000  feet. 

These  aquifers  are  underlain  by  carbonate - roch  aquifers. 

Baain-fill  aquifers--  These  aquifers  consist  of  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel  that  are 
interbedded  vich  layers  of  silt  and  clay.  Sands  and  gravels  are  capable  of  readily 
yielding  water  to  wells  whereas  the  silt  and  clay  layers  yield  little  or  no  water  to  wells. 

. Depending  upon  specific  locations  and  well  cone t rue 1 1 on , potential  well  yields  may  range 
from  several  tens  of  gallons  per  minute  to  several  hundred  gallons  per  minute.  The 
southeast  part  of  the  site  is  adjacent  to  a playa  and  the  baain-fill  there  may  contain 
thick  deposits  of  clay.  Consequently,  wells  drilled  in  that  part  of  the  site  may  produce 
only  small  amounts  of  water. 

Carbons t e - rock  aquifers  --  Carbons te - rock  aquifers  underlie  the  basin-fill  at  this  site. 
They  transmit  regional  ground-water  flow  to  Death  Valley  from  upgradient  parts  of  the  Plow 
System.  Nater  is  transmitted  through  fractures  and  wells  that  encounter  large  or  numerous 
interconnected  fractures  will  be  capable  of  yielding  large  amounts  of  water.  However,  at 
this  site  wall  depths  would  be  great  ( probably  several  thousand  feat)  and  the  chances  of 
drilling  into  a zone  of  highly  fractured  rock  are  not  known. 

Confining  units:  Pine-grained  basin-fill  deposits  of  silt  and  clay  are  Interbedded  with  coarse- 

grained deposits  throughout  the  entire  area  of  the  site.  These  fine-grained  deposits  impede 
ground-water  flow  and  are  most  abundant  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  site.  They  occur 
as  horizontal  or  lenticular  deposits,  consequently  they  Impede  vertical  movement  of  water 
more  than  horizontal  movement.  This  causes  the  water  at  depth  to  be  confined.  Clastic 
sedimentary  rocks  and  perhaps  crystalline  basement  rocks  probably  underlie  the  carbonate- 
rock  aquifers.  These  rocks  do  not  readily  transmit  water  and  form  confining  units  adjacent 
to  the  carbonate  rock  aquifers. 

Source  of  water:  Most  of  the  ground  water  resource  at  the  Death  Valley  Junction  Site  is  supplied 
by  subsurface  Inflow  from  the  Plow  System.  Nater  in  the  basin-fill  aquifers  is  mostly  from 
recharge  areas  in  Pahute  Mesa  and  vicinity  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Plow  System.  Hater 
in  the  underlying  carbonate- rock  aquifers  is  mostly  from  recharge  areas  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  Plow  System  that  supply  springs  in  Ash  Meadows  area  as  well  as  supporting  some 

subsurface  flow  beneath  the  Amargosa  Desert  to  Death  Valley.  Onder  current  climate 

conditions  flow  in  the  Amargosa  Blver  is  infrequent  but  during  periods  of  flow  some 

recharge  may  occur,  mostly  in  areas  north  of  the  sice. 

Depth  CO  water:  Depth  to  water  ranges  from  several  feet  in  the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  sice 
CO  several  tens  of  feet  in  the  southwest  part'  of  the  sice.  At  well  at  Death  Valley 

Junction  monitored  by  the  D.S.  Geological  Survey  bad  depths  to  water  ranging  between  3.5 
and  7 feet . 

Direction  of  ground-water  flow:  Plow  in  the  basin  fill  is  generally  from  higher  areas  north  of  the 
sice  coward  the  playa  just  southeast  of  the  sice. 

Replenishment:  There  is  little  or  no  local  replenishment  of  ground  water.  During  wet  years  there 
is  some  infiltration  of  water  from  the  Amargosa  River  during  vary  short  periods  of  flow. 
Virtually  all  water  is  supplied  by  subsurface  inflow  from  areas  to  the  north. 

Discharge : 

Sparse  vegetation  --  Sparse  vegetation  in  low  areas  along  the  floodplain  of  the  Amargosa 
River  IS  supplied  by  shallow  ground  water.  In  addition  to  areas  of  sparse  salcgrass, 
salccedar  and  ocher  shrubs  are  present.  This  is  part  of  the  Alkali  Plat  discharge  area 
where  7,000  to  10,000  acre-ft/year  of  water  is  discharged  by  evapoc ransp i rat  ion . 

Bare  soil  --  The  area  of  bare  soil  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  sice  is  part  of  Alkali 
Plat.  It  is  underlain  by  shallow  ground  water.  Nater  is  evaporated  from  areas  of  moist 
soil  . 

Ash  Meadows  --  About  17.000  acre-ft/yr  is  discharged  by  springs  in  Ash  Meadows,  about  10 
miles  NB  of  Che  sice.  This  discharge  supports  the  Ash  Meadows  Hacional  wildlife  Refuge. 

Subsurface  outflow  --  Most  estimates  of  subsurface  outflow  from  the  Amargosa  Desert  to 
Death  Valley  range  between  3,000  and  19,000  acre-fc/yr. 

Pumping  --  There  are  several  wells  pumped  for  domestic  purposes  at  Death  Valley 
Junction.  Also,  extensive  development  is  occurring  in  Che  Nevada  part  of  Che  Amargosa 
Desert  north  and  west  of  the  sice.  As  of  1995  total  pumpage  in  Che  Amargosa  Desert  was 
reported  to  be  slightly  more  chan  15,000  acre-feet.  If  all  permits  and  certificates  to  pump 
ground  water  are  exercised  total  pumpage  from  the  Amargosa  Desert  would  exceed  40,000  acre- 
feet  per  year . 
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Tabls  7. 


Probable  effecca  oC  pumping  ground  water  at  the  Death  Valley  Junction  Site 


• Mater  levels  In  the  vicinity  of  pumping  wella  will  decline.  The  magnitude  of  decline  will  very 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  pumping.  At  low  rates  of  pumping  the  water-level  declines  will 
be  small  and  may  be  masked  by  changes  due  to  natural  factors  such  as  seasonal  or  year  to  year 
fluctuations  in  rainfall  and  evapotransplratlon,  seasonal  and  dally  changes  in  barometric  pressure 
and  climatic  fluctuations  over  cycles  of  several  years.  Pumping  from  the  Hevada  part  of  the 
Amargosa  Desert  may  cause  changes  that  mask  water-level  declines  due  to  local  pumping. 


e The  water-level  declines  will  spread  out  from  the  pumping  wells  to  areas  where  ground  water  is 
discharged  by  natural  processes.  The  water-level  declines  will  then  cause  discharge  to  decrease 
until  the  reduction  in  natural  discharge  offsets  the  draft  on  the  system  due  to  pumping.  However, 
overpumping  in  the  Nevada  part  of  the  basin  may  exceed  all  of  the  discharge  available  to  be 
captured  by  pumping  and  adverse  impacts  will  occur  at  the  Death  Valley  Junction  site  regardlees 
of  the  magnitude  of  local  pumping.  If  overpumping  is  sustained  there  will  also  be  reductions  in 
discharge  in  Ash  Meadows  and  decreased  subsurface  outflow  to  the  Purnace  Creek  discharge  area  in 
Death  Valley. 


e Discharge  that  will  be  reduced  includes  ground-water  consumption  by  stands  of  sparse  vegetation 
along  the  floodplain  of  the  Amargosa  Kiver,  evaporation  from  areas  of  moist  bare  soil  in  the 
southeast  part  of  the  site,  winter  seepage  into  channels  of  the  Amargosa  River  and  Carson  Slough 
that  occurs  during  wet  years,  and  subsurface  outflow  to  Death  Valley.  The  extent  to  which  each 
type  of  discharge  will  be  reduced  depends  on  the  location  and  magnitude  of  pumping.  If  deep  high- 
yield  wells  are  developed  from  the  underlying  carbonate- rock  aquifers,  subsurfacs  outflow  to  Death 
Valley  may  be  reduced  in  preference  to  the  other  types  of  discharge.  Heavy  pumping  in  the  Nevada 
part  of  the  Amargosa  Desert  is  expected  to  cause  widespread  water-level  declines  and  decreased 
ground-water  consumption  by  vegetation  in  the  vicinity  of  Death  Valley  Junction.  Changes 
associated  with  this  pumping  will  be  superimposed  on  changes  caused  by  pumping  from  areas  on  the 
site.  Because  the  affects  are  cumulative,  consequences  of  overpumping  from  areas  in  Nevada  will 
be  made  slightly  more  severe  by  any  additional  pumping  from  the  Death  Valley  Junction  Site. 
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Tabla 


Summary  of  ground-vacar  condiciona.  Furnace  Creetc  Sice 


Aqulfara:  Two  aquifer  cypea  are  preaanc . 

Baaln-flXl  aqulfara  -•  Tbaaa  aqulfera  conslac  of  dapoalca  of  aand  and  gravel  cbac  make  up 
much  of  cbe  Furnace  Create  alluvial  fan.  Theae  macariala  are  typically  highly  permeable  and 
capable  of  yielding  water  to  wella.  Depending  upon  apeclflc  locaclona  and  well 
conatrucclon,  potential  well  ylelda  may  range  from  aeveral  cena  of  gallona  per  minute  to 
aaveral  hundred  gallona  per  minute.  Theae  aqulfara  are  preaenc  beneath  much  of  the  aice 
between  Che  mouth  of  Furnace  Creek  Maah  and  the  Death  Valley  aaltpan  Including  the  area 
beneath  cbe  Tlmblaba  Village. 

Carbonate  Rocka  --  The  regional  aquifer  that  underilea  much  of  cbe  eaacern  half  of  the 
Flow  Syacem  ia  preaenc  beneath  the  weacern  part  of  the  alee.  Thia  aquifer  cranamics 
ground-water  flow  to  Death  Valley  from  upgradlenc  parca  of  the  Flow  Syacem.  Mater  la 
cranamlcced  through  fraccurea  and  wella  drilled  In  locaclona  where  large  or  numeroua 
fraccurea  are  encountered  will  be  capable  of  yielding  large  amounca  of  water. 

Confining  unica:  Macariala  cbac  Impede  ground-water  flow  include  fine-grained  baaln-fill  dapoalca 

of  allc  and  clay  preaenc  beneath  Cbe  aaltpan  at  the  eaacern  margin  of  the  alee.  Theae 
macariala  may  alao  be  Incarbedded  with  coaraa -grained  alluvial  dapoalca  beneath  parta  of 
Che  Furnace  Creak  alluvial  fan.  Claaclc  aadlmencary  rocka  and  perhapa  cryacalllne  basement 
rocka  probably  underlie  cbe  carbonate-rock  aqulfara.  Theae  rocka  do  not  readily  tranamic 
water  and  form  confining  unite  adjacent  to  Cbe  carbonate  rock  aqulfara. 

Source  of  water:  Virtually  all  of  the  ground  water  reaource  at  Che  Furnace  Creak  Sice  la  supplied 
by  subsurface  Inflow  from  the  Flow  System.  Dlclmacaly  this  water  originated  as  recharge 
from  precipitation  on  upgradlenc  parts  of  Che  Flow  System  In  Nevada.  Water  In  the  baain- 
flll  aquifers  la  supplied  by  subsurface  leakage  from  the  carbonate  rock  aquifers  or  by 
infiltration  of  spring  discharge  from  the  carbonate-rock  aquifers. 

Depth  CO  water;  Depth  to  water  ranges  from  several  feet  or  less  on  the  aaltpan  at  Che  west  boundary 
of  Che  sice  to  aeveral  hundred  feet  In  carbonate  rock  aqulfera  at  the  east  boundary  of  the 
sice.  Local  areas  of  shallow  ground  water  alao  occur  In  the  vicinity  of  springs  In  the 
lower  part  of  Furnace  Creek  Wash. 

Direction  of  ground-water  flow:  Flow  la  generally  from  high  areas  along  the  east  border  of  the  aice 
CO  Cbe  west  or  southwest  coward  the  aaltpan  at  the  western  edge  of  the  sice. 

Replenishment:  There  is  little  or  no  local  replenishment  of  ground  water.  There  Is  some 

Infiltration  of  spring  discharge  In  the  lower  reaches  of  Furnace  Creek  Wash  but  this  is 
water  derived  from  the  Flow  System. 


Discharge : 


Springs  --  The  Furnace  Creek  discharge  area  consist  of  Travertine  Springs  and  several 
adjacent  springs.  Most  discharge  la  In  the  lower  reaches  of  Furnace  Creek  Nash.  Flow  is 
reported  to  be  nearly  1200  gpm . Water  from  this  spring  and  ocher  adjacent  springs  is 
collected  for  use  at  the  Furnace  Creek  Ranch  and  Furnace  Creak  Inn.  These  diversions  also 
provide  cbe  water  supply  for  the  Tlmbisha  Village  and  the  Park  Headquarters. 

Mesquite  --  Prominent  stands  of  Mesquite  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  Furnace  Creak  fan. 
These  plants  are  deep  rooted  and  obtain  chair  water  from  the  shallow  water  cable  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  alluvial  fan. 

Bare  soil  --  The  ares  of  bare  soil  on  the  site  is  part  of  the  much  larger  Death  Valley 
saltpan.  This  area  is  underlain  by  shallow  ground  water.  Exact  races  of  discharge  are  not 
known  but  moist  areas  at  the  edge  of  the  saltpan  may  discharge  relatively  large  amounts  of 
water.  Dryer  areas  coward  the  middle  of  the  saltpan  may  discharge  much  smaller  amounts  of 


Pumping  --  There  is  no  well  pumping  on  Che  site  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site. 
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T«bl*  9. 


Probable  effacca  of  punping  ground  vacar  ac  cba  Purnaca  Creak  Sica 


a Macar  lavela  in  cba  vlcialcy  of  pumping  valla  will  decline.  Tba  nagnlcuda  of  decline  win  vary 
In  proporcion  co  cba  magalcuda  of  pumping.  AC  low  racea  of  pumping  cba  wacar-laval  dacllnea  win 
ba  amall  and  may  be  maakad  by  fluccuaeioaa  cbangaa  due  co  natural  faccora  aucb  aa  aaaaonal  or  yaar 
CO  yaar  fluccuaclona  la  rainfall  and  avapocranaplraclon,  aaaaonal  and  dally  cbangaa  In  baromacrlc 
praaaura,  and  cllmaclc  fluccuaclona  ovar  cyclaa  of  aavaral  yaara. 


a Tba  wacar-laval  dacllnaa  will  apraad  ouc  from  cba  pumping  walla  co  araaa  vbara  ground  vacar  la 
dlacbargad  by  nacural  procesaaa.  Tba  wacar-laval  dacllnea  will  cban  cauaa  nacural  dlscbarga  co 
dacraaaa  uncil  cba  cbanga  In  dlacbarga  offaaca  cba  drafc  dua  co  pumping. 


a Dlacbarga  cbac  win  ba  raducad  la  from  cba  Purnaca  Craak  dlacbarga  araa  wblcb  Includaa  Travarclna, 
Taxaa.  and  Navaraa  Springe  and  asaoclacad  aaapa.  Alao  Included  are  acanda  of  maaqulca  on  cba 
Purnaca  Craak  alluvial  fan.  and  araaa  of  molac  bare  aoll  ac  cba  edge  on  cba  aalcpan.  The  axcanc 
CO  wblcb  each  cypa  of  dlacbarga  will  ba  raducad  dapanda  on  cba  loeacion  of  pumping.  Malla  drilled 
la  carbonaca- rock  aqulfara  In  cba  aaacara  pare  of  cba  alca  would  moac  prof aranclally  efface  cba 
dlacbarga  of  cba  aprlaga . walla  drilled  la  baaln-flll  aqulfara  on  cba  lover  pare  of  cba  Purnaca 
Craak  fan  would  prof aranclally  efface  conaumpclon  by  maaqulca  and  avaporaclon  from  molac  bare 
aoll.  All  cbraa  cypaa  of  dlacbarga  probably  will  ba  raducad  co  aomo  axcanc. 


Pumping  on  cba  lower  pare  of  cba  Purnaca  Craak  fan  may  cauaa  aallna  wacar  from  baneacb  cba  aalcpan 
CO  move  coward  cba  wall  and  efface  cba  quality  of  cba  pumped  water,  walla  locacod  blghor  on  cba 
Purnaca  Creak  fan  will  bo  laea  llkaly  co  axparience  cbla  cypa  of  problem  unlawa  pumping  la 
malncalnad  ac  vary  blgb  lavala. 
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ATTACHMENT  A 


BOUNDARIES  USED  IN  THIS  REPORT 


Furnace  Creek  Site 

The  Furnace  Creek  Site  occupies  portions  of  the  following  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  7.5  minute  topographic  quadrangle  maps: 

West  of  Furnace  Creek  Quadrangle,  CA,  Inyo  County 
Furnace  Creek  Quadrangle,  CA,  Inyo  Coiinty 

The  site  is  rectangular  in  shape  with  sides  oriented  in  N-S  and  E-W 
directions . The  west  boundary  corresponds  with  the  San  Bemadino 
Meridian;  the  south  boundary  corresponds  with  UTM  gridline  4030000 
m N;  the  east  boundary  corresponds  with  UTM  gridline  520000  m E ; 
and  the  north  boundary  corresponds  with  UTM  gridline  4034000  m N. 

Death  Valley  Junction  Site 

The  Death  Valley  Junction  Site  occupies  portions  of  the  following 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  7.5  minute  topographic  quadrangle  maps: 
Death  Valley  Junction  Quadrangle,  CA-NV 
West  of  Eagle  Mtn.  Quadrangle,  CA,  Inyo  County 

The  site  is  rectangular  in  shape  with  sides  oriented  in  N-S  and  E-W 
directions.  The  west  boundary  corresponds  with  UTM  gridline  550000 
m E;  the  south  boundary  corresponds  with  UTM  gridline  4011000  m H; 
the  east  boundary  corresponds  with  the  boundary  between  Range  5 
East  and  Range  6 E,  San  Bemadino  Base  Line  and  Meridian;  and  the 
north  boundary  corresponds  with  UTM  gridline  4020000  m N. 

Scotty's  Castle  Junction  Site 

The  Scotty's  Castle  Junction  Site  occupies  portions  of  the 
following  U.S.  Geological  Survey  7.5  minute  topographic  quadrangle 
maps  : 

Scottys  Junction  Quadrangle,  NV,  Nye  County 
Scottys  Junction  SW  Quadrangle,  NV 
Bonnie  Claire  Quadrangle,  NV 
Bonnie  Claire  NW  Quadrangle,  NV 


The  site  is  rectangular  in  shape  with  long  sides  oriented  parallel 
to  U.S.  Highway  95.  The  east  comer  of  the  rectangle  is  at  latitude 
37°15'03"  N.  longitude  117°00'13"  W.  directly  across  the  road 
(southwest)  from  the  southeast  comer  of  section  11,  T.  8 S.,  R.  4:4 
E.  Mount  Diablo  Base  Line  and  Meridian.  The  north  comer  i_s 
adjacent  to  U.S.  Highway  95  about  8 miles  to  the  northwest  at 
latitude  37°20'44"  N.  longitude  117°05'40"  W.  It  is  located  where 
the  boundary  between  R.  43  E.  and  R.  44  E.  crosses  the  highway'. 
The  west  comer  is  on  a line  perpendicular  to  U.S.  Highway  95  aboiit 
5 miles  southwest  of  the  highway  at  latitude  37®30'10"  N.  longitude 
117°09'53"  W.  and  is  situated  on  the  Esmeralda  County  line.  Tlae 
south  corner  is  about  8 mles  to  the  southwest  at  latitude  37°12'23_" 
N.  longitude  117°04'28"  W. 


ATTACHMENT  B --  MEMOS  FROM  U-S.  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT  THAT 
IDENTIFY  PUBLIC  LANDS  AT  DEATH  VALLEY,  CA,  SCOTTYS  JUNCTION,  NV, 
AND  LIDA,  NV  THAT  ARE  POTENTIALLY  SUITABLE  FOR  RESERVATONS  LANDS  AS 
DETERMINED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  TIMBISHA 
SHOSHONE  LAND  RESERVATION  STUDY. 


that  js^  icgsl  dcsciiptioDS  of  Iflncls  idcnti^cd  on  tbc 


Specific  areas  within  these  areas 
map  a«  as  follows: 


T5S  R40E, 

Sec.  25  aU  (Uda,  Nev) 

Sec.  26  all  (Magruder  Mt,  Nev.) 

Sec.  35  NEl/4,  (Magnider  Mt,  Nev.) 

Nl/2  NWl/4, 

SEl/4  NWl/4, 

SWl/4 

Sec.  36  Lots  1-3,  (Uda,  Nev) 

NEl/4, 

Nl/2  NWl/4, 

SEl/4  NWl/4, 

T6S  R40E, 

Sec.  2 Lots  3 & 4,  (Magruder  Mt,  Nev.) 
S1/2N1/2, 

Sl/2 

Sec.  3 All  (Magruder  Mt,  Nev.) 

T7SR44E 

(Scotty’s  Junction,  Nev.) 

Sec.  21  NEl/4, 

SWl/4  SWl/4 

Sec.  27  aU 

Sec.  29  W 1/2 

Sec.  32  All 

Sec.  33 

NEl/4  NEl/4  NEl/4  Sl/2  NWl/4  NEl/4  NEl/4 

Nl/2  SWl/4  NEl/4  NEl/4 

Nl/2  SEl/4  NEl/4  NEl/4 

SWl/4  NEl/4 

NWl/4  NEI/4 

SEl/4  NEl/4 


NEl/4  NEI/4  SEl/4 
NWl/4  NEI/4  SEl/4 
SWl/4  NEl/4  SEl/4 
Wl/2  SEl/4  NEl/4  SEl/4 
NWl/4  SEl/4 
Sl/2  SEl/4 

Sec.  34  NEl/2 

T8SR44E 

Sec.  2 NEl/4, 

SEl/4 

Sec.  3 

El/2 

SWl/4 


7>5  MINUTE  SERlES'.(TOPOGRAPHIC) 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Rld^ecreat  Rcsourco  Area 
300  South  Richmond  Road 
Rld^ecreat.  CA  93555-U36 


MAY  0 2 1996 


IN  REPLY  REreR  TO: 
8100 
(CA-065.20) 


Richard  F.  Boland,  Spokesparson 
900  ToppoCtsi  Road,  Tuznpisa  Village 
P.O.  Box  206 
Death  Valley,  CA  92328 

Dear  Mr.  Boland: 

Enclosed  is  a map  and  report  which  identify  approximately  5,400  acres  of 
public  lands  at  Death  Valley  Junction  that  are  potentially  suitable  for 
reservation  lands,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  in  the 
Timbisha  Shoshone  Land  Reservation  Study.  I expect  next  week  to  send  you  a 
similar  package  on  the  parcels  at  Scotty's  Junction  and  Lida.  Cynthia  Pinto 
and  I decided  she  should  re%rark  them  to  make  them  more  consistent  with  the 
format  in  the  enclosed.  I am  sending  this  to  you  in  response  to  your  request 
at  the  March  7,  1996,  meeting  in  Deatfi  Valley  National  Park.  Once  you  have 
received  the  reports  and  maps  on  all  three  parcels,  I would  be  happy  to  sit 
down  with  you  and  the  National  Park  Service  to  discuss  them.  Please  contact 
me  if  you  have  any  questions. 


Sincerely, 


Greg  Thomsen 
Resources  Staff  Chief 


Enclosures 


cc:  Ray  Murray 

National  Park  Service 


2 


Sec. 22, 

All 

• 

r 

Sec .23 , 

NEWE^, 

Sec .24, 

All 

Sec. 25, 

All 

Sec .26, 

All 

Sec . 27 , 

All 

Sec .28 , 

All 

Sec. 33 , 

All 

Sec. 34, 

All 

Sec. 35, 

All 

smfPA, 


and  SIPA; 


Land  Status  and  Authorizations 

The  land  axea  of  interest  is  entirely  within  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area  and  is  managed  xinder  the  land  use  decisions  of 
the  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  Plaui  (1980),  as  amende<i. 
All  the  above  described  lands  are  within  Multiple  Use  'Clatss  L 
(limited),  except  for  Sections  28  and  33  which  are  Multiple  Use 
Class  M (moderate) . All  the  lands  are  classified  for  multiple  use 
under  R 1250  (copy  enclosed)  . 

No  Wilderness  or  Wilderness  Study  Areas  aire  present,  and  no  lands 
within  Death  Valley  National  Paurk  are  involved. 

Two  paved  highways  are  present  within  the  land  area  of  interest; 
State  Route  127,  and  State  Route  190,  both  of  which  atre  maintained 
by  the  State  of  California. 

The  following  rights-of-way  of  record  are  present: 


R 

4275 

Tonopeih  and  Tidewater  Railroad 

R 

2570 

Highway 

RO 

1247 

Transmission  Line  and  Substation 

I 

07263 

Death  Valley  Railroad  Station  Grounds 

S 

031950 

California  Dept,  of  Transportation,  Fed. 
Highway 

Aid 

LA 

092906 

Pacific  Bell,  Transmission  Line 

LA 

0139885 

California  Dept,  of  Transportation,  Fed. 
Highway 

Aid 

There  aire  84  mining  unpatented  claims  of  record  on  public  lands 
within  the  area  of  interest.  There  is  a relatively  even 
distribution  of  claims  in  the  axea,  although  the  areais  northwest 
amd  due  south  of  the  comnrunity  of  Death  Valley  Junction  are  the 
least  affected.  There  are  currently  no  active  mining  plans  of 
operation  or  mining  operations  on  any  of  the  claims  in  the  area  of 
interest. 


San  Bernardino  Meridian.  California 


\ 

T.25  N.,  R.  5 E. 


Sec. 

3 

Sec . 

4 

Sec . 

9 

Sec . 

10 

Sec. 

14 

Sec. 

15 

west  of  Route  127 

All 

All 

west  of  Route  127 
west  of  Route  127 
All  (Route  190  bisects) 


Area  Soutb  of  Death  Valley  Junction  (approx.  2,400  acres) 
San  Bernardino  Meridian.  California 


T.25  N. , R.  5 E. 


Sec.  22, 
Sec.  23, 
Sec.  26, 
Sec.  27, 
Sec.  34, 
Sec . 35, 


east  of  Route  127 

west  of  railroad  right-of-way 

west  of  railroad  right-of-way 

east  of  Route  127 

east  of  Route  127 

west  of  railroad  right-of-way 


Lida  Sumnit  Site 


The  Lida  Suinmit  Site  occupies  portions  of  the  following  U.S. 

Geological  Survey  7.5  minute  topographic  quadrangle  maps: 

Lida  Wash  SW  Quadrangle,  NV,  Esmeralda  County 
Lida  Wash  Quadrangle,  NV,  Esmeralda  County 
Montezuma  Peak  SW,  Quadrangle,  NV,  Esmeralda  County 
Sylvania  Mts.  Quadrangle,  NV-CA 
Magruder  Mtn.  Quadrangle,  NV,  Esmeralda  County 
Lida,  Quadrangle,  NV,  Esmeralda  County 


The  site  is  a polygon  bounded  by  5 straight  line  segments  and  one 
segment  that  follows  drainage  divides  and  geographic  features . 

The  southeast  comer  of  the  polygon  is  at  latitude  37°25’00" 
N.  longitude  117*27 '30"  W. 

Proceeding  in  a clockwise  direction  the  next  comer  is  about 
7.3  miles  to  the  southwest  at  an  unnamed  peak  labeled  with  an 
elevation  of  7,921  feet  (this  is  the  southernmost  point  on  the 
polygon) . 

The  next  comer  is  about  8 . 7 miles  to  the  northwest  at  th.e 
point  where  UTM  gridline  4150000  m N.  crosses  the  8,000  foot 
elevation  contour  in  the  Palmetto  Mountains  (this  is  th.e 
westernmost  point  of  the  polygon) . 

The  next  comer  is  about  4.5  miles  to  the  northeast  at  tire 
southwest  comer  of  T.  4 S.,  R.  40  E.,  Mount  Diablo  Base  Line 
and  Meridian . 

The  next  point  is  about  4 . 9 miles  due  east  where  the  southern 
boundary  of  T.  4 S.,  R.  40  E.  crosses  the  topographic  divide 
between  the  Clayton  Valley  and  Lida  Valley  hydrographic  areas 
(this  segment  forms  the  northernmost  part  of  the  polygon) . 

The  next  segment  extends  south  along  the  drainage  divide  until 
it  approaches  the  town  of  Lida.  The  boundary  then  arbitrarily 
passes  through  the  southwest  comer  of  T.  5 S.,  R.  41  E.  , 
parallels  a dirt  road  (located  about  200  feet  south  of  the 
road)  for  about  1.5  miles,  then  turns  east,  crosses  the  road, 
and  ends  on  a small  ridge  labeled  with  an  elevation  of  6,272 
feet . 

The  next  point  is  about  2.2  miles  to  the  southeast  and  is  the 
first  point  given  in  this  description  (latitude  37°25'00''  N. 
longitude  117*27 '30"  W.). 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 


BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Ridf  eerol  Reaoarcc  Art* 

JOO  SMik  Rkkmoid  Ro«d 
Rjdf«nfl.CA  9i555-44>6 


IN  REPLY  REFER  TO: 


8100 

(CA-065.2O) 


MAY  12 


Cartifisd  Nail  Mo.  P 535  219  364 
Raturn  Rooaipt  Roqaostad 

Richard  F.  Boland r Spokesperson 
900  Toppottsi  Roadr  Tuapisa  Village 
P.O.  Box  206 
Death  Valley,  CA  92328 

Dear  Mr.  Bolandt 

Enclosed  are  three  maps  and  a report  which  identify  approximately  5,800  acres 
of  pxiblic  lands  at  Scottys  Junction  and  Lida,  Nevada  that  are  potentially 
suitable  for  reservation  lands,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM)  in  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Land  Reservation  Study.  On  May  2,  I sent  you  a 
map  and  a report  describing  the  potentially  suitable  parcel  at  Death  Valley 
Junction,  California.  Once  you  have  had  a chance  to  review  these  documents,  I 
would  be  happy  to  discuss  them  with  ygu  and  the  National  Park  Service.  Please 
contact  me  if  you  have  any  questions. 

Within  30  days  of  receipt  of  this  letter,  I would  appreciate  your  feedback  on 
the  lands  identified  as  potentially  suitable  in  the  three  parcels.  We  want  to 
continue  to  move  forward  towards  completing  the  final  report  for  the  Land 
Reservation  Study. 


Sincerely, 


Greg  Thomsen 
Resources  Staff  Chief 


Enclosures 


cc:  Ray  Murray 

National  Park  Service 


Preiiminary  Analysis  for  Timbisba  Land  Reservation  Study: 

Lands  Identified  as  Potentially  Suitable  for  Disposal  Within  the  Battie  Mountain 

District,  Tonopah  Resource  Area  of  Nevada. 

Under  the  directives  of  the  Desert  Protection  Act  of  1994,  Section  705  (b),  relevant  federal 
agencies,  including  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Nevada  State  Office  and  Tonopah  Field 
CWfices,  in  consultation  with  the  Tribe,  have  identified  a combined  acreage  of  approximately 
5800  acres  of  public  land  near  Scotty's  Junction  and  Lida,  Nevada,  that  have 
preliminarily  detennined  to  be  suitable  for  disposal.  The  acreage  was  identified  in  the  Draft 
Proposed  Tonopah  Resource  Management  Han  and  although  this  document  is  presently 
under  review  it  has  not  been  finalized.  


AH  of  the  lands  identified  are  managed  by  the  Tonopah  Field  Office,  located  within  the  Battle 
Mountain  District  in  Nevada.  The  availability  of  such  amenities  as  water,  roads,  access  and 
power  are  beyond  the  scop>e  of  the  Draft  Resource  Management  Han  and  should  be  addressed 
prior  to  considerations  of  disposal.  Resource  issues  such  as  Wilderness  Areas,  Wilderness 
Study  Areas,  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species  and  habitats,  and  Wild  Hone  and  Buno 
Herd  Management  Areas  were  addressed  in  the  Draft  Proposed  Tonopah  Resource 
Management  Plan  document  and,  therefore,  are  excluded  from  consideration  in  this 
presentation.  Finally,  a BIA  Land  Assessment  will  be  conducted  on  the  public  land  parcels 
identified  through  these  efforts  prior  to  lands  being  warranted  as  accq)table  for  reservation 
designation. 

Lands  identified  as  potentially  available  are  supported  by  information  from  the  Distria  Master 
Title  Hats  which  contain  information  about  mining  activity,  mining  patents.  Recreation  and 
Public  Purpose  leases,  private  lands,  and  state  and  federal  lands  not  managed  by  the  BLM. 
These  reco^  are  generally  accurate,  however,  that  information  may  not  reflect  changes 
which  have  transpired  within  the  last  year.  A computer  generated  map,  to  be  included  in  the 
Final  Land  Suitability  Report,  is  presently  being  d^doped  and  will  r^ect  the  information 
contained  here  as  w^  as  the  most  recent  information  available  through  Global  Positioning 
System  (GIS)  technology. 


Legend 

The  lands  identified  as  potentially  suitable  for  disposal  are  shaded  in  blue  on  the  black  and 
white  IS  Minute  Series  topographic  m^.  For  r^erence,  each  IS  minute  map  is  labeled  on 
the  1:100,000  Scale  Series  T Ast  rhmcft  Range.  Cal-Nev.  Svafzct  Minmix  MftTmrwnwit 
■Iranis  Map  as  an  area  outlined  in  red  and  labeled  with  its  corresponding  map. 


Lands  identified  in  the  document  at  Appendix  16  (Pg.  A-36)  are  located  within: 

UdftJiy 
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TIMBISHA  TRIBE  LAND  RESERVATION  STUDY 
PRELIMINARY  ANALYSIS  - LAND  AND  RESOURCES  STATUS 
DEATH  VALLEY  JUNCTION  AREA,  CALIFORNIA 


Introduction 

The  Tiinbisha  Tribe  of  Shoshone  Indians have  identified 

approximately  13,800  acres  of  public  land  in  the  Death  Valley 
Junction  area  of  California  that  is  of  interest  to  them  for  future 
tourism  and  economic  development.  Their  interest  in  this  area  was 
expressed  to  field  managers  from  the  Bureau  of  L^Lnd  Management, 
National  Park  Service  euid  Bureau  of  Indiaui  Affairs  under  a process 
developed  for  implementing  Section  705  (b)  of  the  California  Desert 
Protection  Act  of  1994.  The  area  of  interest,  as  shown  on  the 
enclosed  land  status  map  also  includes  280  acres  of  private  lands 
at  the  community  of  Death  Valley  Junction  and  1,280  acres  of  State 
of  California  lands  administered  by  the  State  Lands  Commission 
(SLC) . 

Approximately  5,400  acres  of  pxiblic  land  within  the  13,800  area  of 
interest  will  be  identified  as  a potentially  suitadjle  land 
reservation  area  by  the  Bureau  based  on  consideration  of  land 
status,  location,  existing  encumbrances  and  resource  values.  The 
tribe  has  indicated  chat  approximately  5,000  acres  within  the 
larger  area  of  interest  would  be  satisfactory  in  meeting  their 
tribal  needs  in  this  area. 


Legal  Description  of  Public  Lands  of  Interest  to  the  Tribe 

The  13,800  acres  of  public  land  in  the  Death  Valley  Junction  area 
of  interest  to  the  tribe  is  legally  described  as  follows: 

San  Bernardino  Meridian.  California 

T.25  N.,  R.  5 E. 


Sec . 1 , 

All 

Sec.  2, 

All 

Sec.  3 , 

All 

Sec.  4, 

All 

Sec . 9 , 

All 

Sec . 10 , 

All 

Sec. 11, 

All 

Sec . 12 , 

All 

Sec . 13 , 

All 

Sec . 14 , 

NEU 

Sec . 15 , 

All 

Sec . 21 , 

All 

NW^,  and  SE^; 


Resource  Values 
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Existing  data  shows  very  low  potential  for  the  occurrence  of 
paleontological  resources  anyv^ere  in  the  area.  Cultural  resource 
information,  based  on  the  California  Desert  plan  sampling 
transects,  show  probable  numerous  prehistoric  sites  in  the  area 
northeast  of  Death  Valley  Junction,  likely  in  association  with  the 
AiMurgosa  River  corridor.  Historic  sites  (railroad  station  grounds, 
dumps)  are  )aiown  in  the  immediate  Death  Valley  Junction  area,  as 
well  as  an  historic  rail  line  (abandoned)  and  telegraph/ telephone 
line  to  the  north  aind  south. 

There  are  no  known  Federally  listed  plants  or  animals  or  their 
habitat  within  the  area  of  interest.  There  are  records  of 
occurrence  or  potential  occurrence  of  some  sensitive  species  (Ash 
meadows  gumplant,  Amargosa  nitrophila.  Nelson's  bighorn  sheep 
Death  Valley  agabus  diving  beetle)  in  the  general  area  but  not 
within  the  land  area  of  interest. 

The  study  area  is  part  of  the  Chicago  Valley  Herd  Management  Area 
for  horses  and  burros.  The  entire  herd  land  area  is  over  100,000 
acres  in  size  and  has  a maximum  approved  animal  population  of  2 8 
horses  and  28  burros.  The  5,400  acre  land  area  proposed  for 
further  consideration  is  rarely  visited  by  horses  in  the  herd  area, 
and  no  burros  have  been  sighted  in  the  area  in  the  last  several 
years.  There  are  no  expected  adverse  effects  to  the  viability  of 
the  horse  and  burros  nor  the  herd  management  airea  if  the  land  were 
transferred  out  of  public  ownership. 

Water  available  for  supporting  a comnercial  or  residential 
developi^t  in  the  area  is  probably  limited  due  to  water  quality, 
and  environmental  concerns  aissociated  with  possible  overdraft  of 
groundwater  in  the  Amargosa  Desert  and  the  necessity  of  protecting- 
the  water  resources  of  the  Amargosa  River,  the  springs  and  seeps  in 
Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  those  associated  with 
Death  Valley  National  Park. 

There  are  no  other  known  resource  values  of  concern  in  the  area. 


Areas  Recommended  for  Further  Consideration 

Based  on  the  available  information  on  existing  encumbrances,  uses 
resource  values,  and  stated  tribal  need  for  lands  suitable  for 
economic /tourism  facility  development,  two  areas  aggregating 
approximately  5,400  acres  are  reconsnended  for  further  review.  These 
two  areas  are  shown  in  yellow  on  the  enclosed  topographic 
q[uadr2ingle  and  are  described  below: 


Area  Northwest  of  Death  Valley  Junction  (approx.  3,000  acres) 


r • -ft*.  kTM  VAilf*'  I 
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leaders  and  was  responsible  for  the  development  and  conduct  of 
project  studies  undertaken  by  the  Nevada  District  Office. 

From  1980-85  was  project  manager  of  the  Great  Basin  Regional 
Aquifer  Systems  Analysis  study.  This  was  one  of  a series  of 
regional -scale  studies  undertaken  by  the  Geological  Survey  to 
evaluate  ground-water  flow  systems  at  a large  scale.  Our 
study  area  included  the  Great  Basin  area  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
adjacent  states.  This  project  has  produced  about  60  report 
products  and  at  its  peak  employed  about  15  persons  from  the 
Nevada  and  Utah  District  Offices. 

From  1985-89  was  the  project  manager  of  the  Southern  Nevada 
Carbonate  Aquifers  study.  This  was  a multi-agency  study  that 
required  coordination  between  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the 
Desert  Research  Institute,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District,  and  an  oversight  committee 
appointed  by  the  Nevada  State  Legislature.  It  has  produced 
about  30  report  products  and  at  its  peak  involved  about  20 
employees  from  the  several  agencies  listed  above. 

From  1990-94  was  Nevada  District  Ground- Water  Discipline 
Specialist.  Was  responsible  to  the  District  Chief  for  the 
overall  technical  adequacy  of  all  ground-water  related  work 
performed  by  the  Nevada  District . This  included  development 
of  programs  and  projects,  technical  oversight  and  review  of 
projects,  and  technical  review  of  all  ground-water  related 
report  products.  Was  also  involved  in  coordination  with  other 
Federal  agencies  regarding  ground-water  related  issues. 

Retired  from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  May,  1994. 

1994-present  --  Employed  on  part-time  basis  by  Pal 
Consultants  Inc.  Principal  assignment  has  been  the 
development  of  a conceptual  model  of  the  Death  Valley  ground- 
water  flow  system  for  the  National  Park  Service. 
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WETLAND  AND  RIPARIAN  RESOURCES 
OF  DEATH  VALLEY  NATIONAL  PARK 
AND  THEIR  SUSCEPTIBILITY  TO 
WATER  DIVERSION  ACTIVITIES 


FOREWORD 


The  audience  for  this  paper  is  meant  to  include  senior  managers  in  the  San  Francisco  and 
Washington  D.C.  offices  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Individuals  in  both  locations  will  be 
involved  in  critical  decisions  that  involve  the  protection  of  resources  in  Death  Valley  National 
Park.  This  paper  provides  an  overview  for  wetland  and  riparian  resources  in  that  Park,  and 
describes  some  of  the  threats  that  have  the  potential  to  degrade  or  diminish  water  dependent 
habitats  and  species.  Key  issues  and  concepts  are  contained  in  the  executive  summary  and 
management  implications  sections,  and  are  developed  in  greater  detail  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
report. 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Wetland  and  riparian  areas  are  two  of  the  rarest  and  most  biologically  diverse  habitat  types  in  the 
Mohave  Desert.  Many  of  the  springs,  streams,  and  marshes  in  this  area  are  increasingly  being 
developed  to  support  human  activities.  As  these  habitats  are  altered,  many  plant  and  animal 
communities  are  being  adversely  impacted. 

Much  of  the  water  which  is  being  used  to  support  commercial,  municipal,  and  residential  growth 
in  the  area  east  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  is  being  withdrawn  by  ground  water  pumping.  This 
pumping  has  the  cumulative  potential  for  impacting  spring  discharge  rates  and  biotic  communities 
inside  the  Park.  This  cause-effect  relationship  exists  because  several  of  the  larger  Death  Valley 
springs  derive  their  water  from  a regional  aquifer  which  extends  as  far  east  as  southern  Nevada 
and  Utah. 

The  value  of  wetland  and  riparian  areas  in  the  Park  is  particularly  important  because  they  1)  are 
rare  in  the  desert  landscape,  2)  are  rich  areas  of  biodiversity  and  possess  numerous  water 
dependent  species  groups,  3)  contain  numerous  endangered,  threatened  and  sensitive/endemic 
species,  4)  offer  unique  scientific  opportunities  for  studies  which  involve  species  evolution  and  the 
connection  of  ancient  surface  waters,  and  5)  have  increased  in  value  as  similar  habitats  are 
degraded  or  modified  outside  the  Park. 

Substantially  reduced  spring  flows  in  the  Park  would  impact  as  many  as  58  species  that  have 
limited  distributions  or  are  listed  as  endangered/threatened.  The  diversity  of  these  water 
dependent  organisms  is  broad  based,  and  includes  several  mammal,  fish,  amphibian,  bird,  mollusk, 
aquatic  invertebrate,  and  plant  species.  Distribution  of  many  of  these  species  is  limited  to  a few 


spring  discharge  areas  that  derive  their  water  from  the  regional  aquifer.  These  sites  include  Devils 
Hole,  the  Travertine/Nevares/Texas  Springs  complex,  the  Grapevine/Staininger/Surprise  Springs 
complex,  Keane  Wonder  Springs,  the  SaratogaA^alley  Springs  area,  and  the  Death  Valley 
playa/Amargosa  River  delta.  Many  of  the  unique  or  sensitive  species  in  the  Park  only  exist  at  one 
spring  or  spring  complex.  This  limited  distribution  pattern  makes  several  of  the  species  vulnerable 
to  population  declines  if  habitat  losses  occur. 

Water  diversion  activities  can  affect  biological  organisms  through  a variety  of  mechanisms.  Plant 
and  animal  water  requirements  result  from  physiological,  behavioral,  and  ecological  adaptations. 
In  most,  if  not  all  cases,  these  adaptive  strategies  leave  individual  species  vulnerable  to  population 
declines  or  extinction  because  organisms  have  a finite  ability  to  cope  with  reduced  water 
availability.  Water  losses  also  have  the  potential  to  have  broad  based  impacts  as  water  diversion 
activities  ripple  through  plant  and  animal  communities. 

The  scientific  understanding  of  wetland  and  riparian  systems  is  quickly  increasing  and  indicates 
that  larger  habitats  support  more  diverse  floras  and  faunas.  New  research  has  also  shown  that 
incremental  reductions  in  habitat  result  in  quantifiable  biological  impacts.  The  recent  discovery  of 
several  new  species  in  the  Park  suggests  that  as  springs  are  more  carefully  studied,  additional  taxa 
will  be  recognized,  and  the  scientific  value  of  wetlands  will  further  increase. 

Case  history  studies  for  water  dependent  habitats  in  the  Pahrump  and  Las  Vegas  Valleys  and  for 
the  endangered  Devils  Hole  pupfish  are  provided.  In  both  cases,  environmental  impacts  occurred 
as  ground  water  and  surface  water  diversions  were  made.  The  Devils  Hole  pupfish  has  been 
shown  to  respond  to  relatively  small  ground  water  declines.  In  the  1970's,  the  fish  nearly  became 
extinct  as  ground  water  pumping  activities  effected  the  local  water  table.  Wetland  habitats  at 
several  springs  in  the  Las  Vegas  and  Pahrump  Valleys  have  been  completely  altered  or  lost  as  a 
result  of  development.  The  reduction  or  elimination  of  surface  water  in  these  areas  has  had  a 
dramatic  and  permanent  impact  on  spring  biota.  Three  fish  and  one  amphibian  species  have 
recently  become  extinct  in  these  two  valleys,  and  springs  with  discharges  as  high  as  3,300  gallons 
per  minute  have  been  completely  eliniinated. 

Federal  guidance  relating  to  wetland  protection  and  preservation  is  described.  Much  of  this 
material  was  developed  in  response  to  the  loss  and  degradation  of  water  dependent  habitats  in  the 
United  States.  Because  the  Endangered  Species  Act  applies  to  every  federal  project  and 
expenditure,  and  because  the  endangered  Devils  Hole  pupfish  exists  within  the  boundary  of  Death 
Valley  National  Park,  the  National  Park  Service  has  a responsibility  to  review  and  mitigate  any 
federal  project  which  has  the  potential  to  affect  this  species  or  its  habitat.  The  Service  also  has  a 
mandate  to  manage  its  wetland  and  riparian  resources  for  their  preservation  in  perpetuity. 

Death  Valley  National  Park  staff  are  only  marginally  prepared  to  respond  to  the  challenges  of 
protecting  the  Park's  water  dependent  resources  at  the  present  time.  This  condition  is  primarily  a 
function  of  information  and  budget  deficiencies.  Protection  of  these  unique  resources  strongly 
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suggests  that  a proactive  and  comprehensive  strategy  for  addressing  impacts  that  originate  outside 
the  Park  boundary  will  be  required.  The  effort  to  protect  the  Park's  habitats  and  species  will  also 
require  that  senior  management  staff  fully  support  data  collection  efforts,  as  well  as  legal  or 
administrative  activities  which  are  designed  to  ensure  that  external  pumping  activities  do  not 
affect  in-Park  resources. 


INTRODUCTION 


Wetland  and  riparian  areas  are  two  of  the  rarest  and  most  biologically  diverse  habitat  types  in  the 
Mohave  Desert.  This  generalization  is  based  on  the  fact  that  1)  the  presence  of  surface  water 
infrequently  occurs  in  an  environment  where  rainfall  levels  on  the  valley  floors  rarely  exceed  five 
inches  per  year,  and  2)  many  plant  and  animal  species  have  physiological  or  life  history  traits 
which  force  them  to  reside  in  or  directly  adjacent  to  permanent  sources  of  water. 

The  biological  importance  of  stable  and  permanent  water  sources  is  particularly  apparent  in  the 
vicinity  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  along  the  border  of  California  and  Nevada  ^ap  1). 
Infrequent  lush  oases  which  exist  in  the  Park  as  a result  of  spring  discharge  water  are  in  obvious 
contrast  to  the  dry,  often  barren  landscapes  immediately  adjacent  to  wetland  habitats.  Even  the 
casual  observer  can  not  help  but  notice  that  plant  cover  and  animal  activity  is  dramatically  greater 
in  these  rare  desert  “islands”. 

Unlike  many  locations  across  the  Mohave  Desert,  many  of  the  water  dependent  Death  Valley 
habitats  possess  a diversity  of  plant  and  animal  species  that  are  not  found  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  existence  of  these  species  is  due  largely  to  a unique  geologic  history  and  the  process 
of  evolution  that  has  progressed  in  habitats  that  have  been  isolated  from  one  another  since  the 
Pleistocene  epoch. 

The  same  Wats'  sources  that  CTeate  habitat  for  plants  and  animals  also  tend  to  attract  and  promote 
human  developments.  Many  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  in  the  desert  are  experiencing 
significant  growth.  Since  the  region  does  not  possess  abundant  surface  water,  much  of  the  growth 
depends  on  the  exploitation  of  ground  water.  As  the  water  demands  that  are  associated  with 
industry  and  growing  populations  increase,  impacts  to  ground  water  tables  and  spring  discharges 
typically  occur.  Such  activity  has  the  potential  to  impact  biological  features  that  also  rely  on  the 
same  finite  water  supply. 

Sustainable  human  use  of  local  ground  water  resources  will  require  a clear  understanding  of  which 
biological  resources  could  be  impacted  by  water  losses,  and  how  these  resources  are  affected  by 
hydrologic  changes.  This  paper  attempts  to  consolidate  information  that  addresses  both  of  these 
needs  by: 
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—providing  a summary  narrative  on  the  hydrologic  characteristics  of  the  regional  aquifer  which 
supplies  water  to  the  major  springs  in  Death  Valley  National  Park 

—describing  local  anthropogenic  uses  of  ground  water  which  support  commercial, 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  municipal  demands 

—providing  a list  of  the  unique  or  significant  water  dependent  biological  species  in  many  of  the 
larger  springs  in  Death  Valley  National  Park 

—providing  general  habitat  descriptions  for  the  primary  discharge  points  which  are  fed  by  the 
regional  aquifer 

—highlighting  the  unique  value  of  the  wetland/riparian  plant  and  animal  communities  in  desert 
landscapes  in  general,  and  in  Death  Valley  in  particular 

—describing  the  physiological/life  history  traits  which  make  wetland  dependent  species 
vulnerable  to  changes  in  reduced  spring  discharges  or  lowered  ground  water  tables 

—providing  case  history  examples  of  how  the  integrity  of  some  desert  wetlands  systems/species 
have  been  degraded  by  human  activities 


The  broad  nature  of  this  document  precludes 
a detailed  discussion  for  each  of  these  topics. 
It  is  the  author's  hope,  however,  that  this 
document  can  provide  an  overview  for  some 
of  the  key  issues  that  are  associated  with 
habitats  which  could  be  affected  by  water  use 
in  and  adjacent  to  Death  Valley  National  Park. 
This  document  does  not  address  water 
dependent  resources  in  other  wetlands  such 
as  Cottonball  Marsh,  Salt  Creek,  or  Saline 
Valley,  since  these  areas  are  not  currently 
known  to  be  influenced  by  water  withdrawals 
fi'om  the  regional  aquifer.  Scientific 
names  for  species  which  are  discussed  in 
this  paper  appear  in  Appendbc  D. 


Map  1.  Location  of  Death  Valley  National  Park 
along  the  Califomia/Nevada  border. 
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REGIONAL  HYDROLOGY  OF  THE  DEATH  VALLEY 
GROUND  WATER  FLOW  SYSTEM 


Principal  springs  along  the  eastern  side  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  are  fed  by  a regional 
carbonate  rock  ground  water  flow  system.  The  size  of  this  flow  system  is  relatively  large  and 
includes  15,800  square  miles  in  southern  Nevada  and  California  (PAL  1997).  This  same  aquifer 
also  supplies  the  majority  of  water  for  springs  in  the  Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge  area 
east  of  the  Park  boundary  (Map  2).  At  least  a portion  of  the  water  from  the  carbonate  rock  and 
associated  valley  fill  aquifer(s)  also  is  the  source  of  ground  water  that  feeds  the  Death  Valley 
playa.  This  portion  of  the  paper  only  highlights  some  of  the  pertinent  attributes  that  are  associated 
with  the  regional  hydrology.  Numerous  references  provide  detailed  narratives  on  the  extent  and 
characteristics  of  the  flow  system  (Winograd  and  Thordarson  1975,  Harrill  et.  al.  1988,  Bedinger 
et.  al.  1989,  D'Agnese  1994). 

The  regional  aquifer  derives  its  recharge  from  precipitation  that  falls  in  the  higher  elevation,  more 
northerly  areas  of  the  flow  system.  Ground  water  movement  through  the  aquifer  is  generally  from 
north  to  south  through  fractured  limestone  and  volcanic  rocks  or  thick  alluvial  deposits  in  the 
valleys.  In  south  central  Nevada,  the  aquifer  is  believed  to  bifurcate.  At  least  one  of  the  resulting 
flow  paths  ultimately  terminates  at  the  Death  Valley  playa.  The  full  extent  and  depth  of  the 
aquifer  system  is  unknown,  and  the  complexity  of  the  geology  precludes  a detailed  understanding 
of  the  mechanics  of  water  movement  at  the  present  time. 

Water  that  passes  through  the  aquifer  and  ultimately  comes  to  the  surface  is  expressed  as  point 
sources  (springs  or  seeps)  or  as  broad,  difiuse  discharge  areas  (playa  or  alkali-encrusted  salt  flats). 
Local  wetland  areas  are  subject  to  high  rates  of  water  loss  through  evaporation  or  plant 
transpiration  (Dudley  and  Larson  1976).  Maintenance  of  local  wetlands  during  the  summer 
months  therefore  require  large  volumes  of  water  when  summer  temperatures  exceed  105° 
Fahrenheit  and  annual  pan  evaporation  rates  are  on  the  order  of  100  inches  per  year. 

Recharge  to  the  aquifer  at  the  present  time  is  very  limited.  This  fact  is  due  to  the  relatively  recent 
(<15,000  years)  development  of  a desert  climate  (Grayson  1993).  As  precipitation  rates  have 
declined,  so  have  surface  water  percolation  rates.  Hence,  the  majority  of  water  which  issues  at 
spring  sources  is  the  result  of  precipitation  that  fell  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Travel  times  from  up-gradient  recharge  areas  (mountains)  to  down-gradient  discharge  areas 
(springs  and  playas)  are  generally  believed  to  be  on  the  order  of  thousands,  if  not  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  (Mr.  Doug  Bedinger,  pers.  comm.).  Conversely,  the  time  response  of 
individual  ground  water  basins  to  pumping  activities  is  much  more  rapid.  These  two  factors 
combine  in  such  a way  as  to  suggest  that  while  ground  water  storage  capacities  can  be  depleted  in 
a relatively  short  period,  long  periods  of  time  are  necessary  for  replacement  water  to  move  in 
from  unaffected  up-gradient  areas. 
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Map  2.  Ground  water  recharge  areas,  ground  water  discharge  areas,  and  general  directions  of 
ground  water  movement  for  the  Death  Valley  flow  system.  Reproduced  from  PAL  (1997). 
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HUMAN  RELIANCE  ON  GROUND  WATER 


Because  human  developments  in  the  desert  are  reliant  on  substantial  volumes  of  water,  large-scale 
ground  water  pumping  activities  have  been  initiated  in  numerous  areas  in  order  to  meet 
commercial,  municipal,  and  agricultural  needs  (Map  3).  Such  activities  cumulatively  have  the 
potential  to  deplete  aquifer  capacities  and  reduce  spring  discharge  rates.  Reduced  spring  flows  in 
turn  have  the  potential  to  impact  biological  features  that  also  rely  on  a finite  supply  of  water. 

Several  cities  within  the  boundary  of  the  regional  ground  water  flow  system  are  currently 
experiencing  some  of  the  fastest  growth  rates  of  any  place  in  the  United  States.  Notable  examples 
within  a 100-mile  radius  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  include  Las  Vegas  and  Pahrump,  Nevada. 
In  the  case  of  Las  Vegas,  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  estimates  that  6,000  people  are  moving 
to  the  city  every  month.  Between  1985  and  1995,  the  population  of  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
increased  firom  550,700  to  1,138,800. 

A similar  situation  is  also  occurring  in  the  Pahrump  Valley  60  miles  east  of  the  Park.  This  valley  is 
currently  experiencing  an  enormous  phase  of  growth  where  the  human  population  has  risen  fi'om 
8,000  to  24,000  between  1989  and  1997.  Coincident  with  this  growth  is  the  installation  of  a large 
number  of  ground  water  wells.  Forecasts  suggest  that  annual  growth  rates  of  13-18%  for  this 
town  are  likely  to  continue  into  the  next  century. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  commercial  ventures  in  the  planning  or  development  phases  east  of  the 
Park  boundary  will  be  completely  dependent  on  ground  water  supplies.  These  facilities  include  the 
Longstreet  hotel/casino/RV  park/golf  course  between  Death  Valley  National  Park  and  Ash 
Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  the  development  of  two  hay  producing  dairy  farms  in  the 
Amargosa  Valley.  Serious  consideration  is  also  being  given  to  establishing  Timbisha  Shoshone 
Indian  tribe  reservation  trust  lands  at  three  or  more  sites  which  border  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Park.  If  wells  from  any  of  these  developments  tap  into  the  carbonate  rock  or  valley  fill  aquifers, 
there  may  be  potential  impacts  to  springs  flows  or  water  tables  inside  the  Park  (PAL  1997). 

At  least  one  large-scale  and  several  small-scale  industrial  developments  are  also  being  planned  or 
have  been  developed  in  the  local  area  and  use  ground  water.  The  most  notable  example  is  the 
possible  development  of  the  nation's  high  level  nuclear  waste  repository  near  Yucca  Mountain. 
Water  for  this  facility  would  be  necessary  to  support  infrastructure  development  and  long-term 
management  of  stored  nuclear  waste.  At  least  a few  mining  operations  in  Nevada  have  operations 
up-gradient  of  the  Park.  Examples  include  the  Bond  Gold  (Barrick  Bullfrog)  Mine  near  the  town 
of  Beatty  and  the  Rayrock  Mine  in  the  Crater  Flats  area  near  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 

While  many  of  the  above-mentioned  facilities  may  or  may  not  have  a significant  ability  to 
individually  impact  the  volume  of  water  in  the  aquifer,  they  collectively  have  a potential  to  remove 
huge  volumes  of  water  from  this  limited  source.  In  the  Amargosa  Valley  alone,  the 
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Map  3.  Location  of  major  ground  water  pumping 
activities  adjacent  to  Death  Valley  National  Park. 
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Nevada  State  Engineer  estimated  that  2,660,393,604  gallons  were  pumped  from  the  local  aquifer 
in  1992.  Much  of  this  water  does  not  percolate  back  into  the  ground,  and  is  permanently  lost  to 
the  atmosphere  through  evaporation. 


BIOLOGICAL  RESOURCE  VALUES  IN  WATER  DEPENDENT  HABITATS 

The  importance  of  water  dependent  habitats  and  species  can  only  be  recognized  when  there  is  a 
clear  understanding  of  1)  what  wetland  and  riparian  areas  are,  and  2)  why  those  areas  are  valuable 
as  a habitat  or  community  of  plant  and  animal  species. 

Wetland  and  riparian  habitats  defined:  The  federal  protocol  for  wetland  classification  is  based 
on  standards  which  have  been  established  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (Cowardin  et.  al. 
1979).  In  order  to  be  classified  as  a wetland,  an  area  must  possess  one  or  more  of  three 
properties.  These  include: 

1)  vegetation  which  is  predominantly  in  the  form  of  hydrophytes.  This  vegetation  does  not  have 
to  be  present  at  a site  on  a permanent  basis,  but  could  occur  at  periodic  intervals 

2)  the  substrate  predominately  consists  of  undrained  hydric  soils 

3)  the  substrate  is  classified  as  a nonsoil  and  would  be  saturated  or  covered  with  shallow  water  ^ 
during  at  least  a portion  of  the  growing  season 

Riparian  habitats  are  different  from  wetlands  and  pertain  to  "banks  and  other  adjacent  terrestrial 
(as  opposed  to  aquatic)  environs  of  freshwater  bodies,  watercourses,  estuaries,  and  surface- 
emergent  aquifers  (springs,  seeps,  oases),  whose  transported  freshwaters  provide  soil  moisture 
sufficiently  in  excess  of  that  otherwise  available  through  local  precipitation  to  potentially  support 
the  growth  of  mesic  vegetation"  (Warner  and  Hendrix  1984). 

The  biological  value  of  unaltered  wetland  and  riparian  habitats  in  the  desert  areas  of  the  United 
States  is  usually  much  greater  than  other  habitat  types.  This  generalization  is  based  on  the 
following  premises: 

Wetland  and  riparian  areas  are  rare  in  the  desert  landscape:  habitats  that  possess  perennial 
surface  water  are  extremely  rare  in  southwestern  deserts  (Shepard  1993).  In  Death  Valley 
National  Park,  only  8,900  of  3,367,000  acres,  or  0.3%  of  the  total  landscape  has  been  classified  as 
a wetland  if  playa  habitats  are  excluded  from  the  total  (source:  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
National  Wetland  Inventory  maps).  Death  Valley  wetland  and  riparian  areas  are  frequently 
isolated  from  one  another  by  several  miles  and  are,  in  effect,  watered  islands  surrounded  by  a sea 
of  desert.  The  10-acre  spring  complex  near  the  Park  headquarters  is,  for  example,  the  only 
significant  spring  discharge  point  in  a 90,000-acre  area. 
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Wetland  and  riparian  habitats  are  rich  areas  of  biodiversity  and  possess  numerous  water 
dependent  species  groups:  wetland  and  riparian  habitats  are  frequently  inhabited  by  plants  and 
animals  that  can  not  survive  in  arid  environments.  The  most  obvious  water  dependent  species  in 
Death  Valley  include  the  local  fishes,  the  amphibian  fauna  (frogs  and  toads),  several  bird  species, 
numerous  aquatic  invertebrates  (insects,  crustaceans,  and  mollusks),  one  threatened  plant  species, 
and  at  least  a few  rare  plant  communities  (Table  1).  Many  of  these  species  occur  in  habitats  that 
are  very  small  in  size,  and  are  therefore  vulnerable  to  natural  or  anthropogenic  disturbances. 


Table  1.  Regionally  significant  water  dependent  species  groups  in  Death  Valley 
National  Park. 


Species  Group 

Examples 

Fish 

Pupfish 

Cyprinodon  sp. 

Speckled  dace 

Rhinichthvs  sp. 

Amphibians 

Toads 

Bufo  sp. 

Frogs 

Hyla  sp. 

Birds 

Various  species,  including  some  warblers,  vireos,  ducks,  ibis,  etc. 

Aquatic/ 

Riffle  beetles 

Stenelmis  and  Microcvlloepus  sp. 

riparian  insects 

Naucorids 

Pelocoris  and  Ambrysus  sp. 

June  beetles 

Polyphylla  sp. 

Tiger  beetles 

Cicindela  sp. 

Aquatic  mollusks 

Springsnails 

Pvrgulopsis  sp. 

Tryonia  snails 

Trvonia  so. 

Threatened 
hydrophilic  plant 

Spring-loving  centaury 

Centaurium  namophilum 

species 

Rare  plant 
communities 

Akaline  seeps  and  marshes,  freshwater  emergent  marshes 

The  presence  of  wetland  and  riparian  areas  in  desert  landscapes  greatly  increases  the  overall 
biodiversity  and  animal  abundance  in  a given  area.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Death  Valley 
because  the  stark  arid  landscape  is  a difficult  environment  for  biological  organisms  to  live  in.  Bird 
densities  in  a xeric  (dry)  habitat  in  the  Park  were,  for  example,  the  lowest  of  nine  desert  study 
sites  that  were  monitored  (Parker  1982).  Much  of  the  reduced  bird  density  and  diversity  at  the 
Death  Valley  study  site  was  attributed  to  reduced  plant  composition,  structure,  and  density  which 
resulted  from  high  temperatures  and  low  precipitation. 
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Harsh  environmental  conditions  in  desert  environs  are  mitigated  to  a large  extent  by  the  presence 
of  water.  Bird  abundance  and  activity  in  the  Sonoran  Desert,  for  example,  is  three  times  greater  in 
riparian  edge  and  interior  habitats  than  adjacent  desert  upland  areas  (Szaro  and  Jakle  1985).  Ten 
of  the  25  bird  species  which  were  studied  at  one  site  were  so  particular  in  their  habitat  afiinities 
that  they  were  confined  exclusively  to  the  interior  or  edge  portion  of  the  riparian  stand  and 
avoided  the  adjacent  desert  scrub  habitat  altogether.  Bird  densities  and  diversity  in  wash  bottoms 
that  support  phreatophytic  vegetation  in  the  Sonoran  Desert  have  also  been  found  to  be  five  to  1 0 
times  greater  than  surrounding  desert  uplands  (Johnson  and  Haight  1985). 

Mohave  Desert  wetland  and  riparian  areas  that  possess  a well-developed  tree  canopy  have  a 
significantly  greater  number  of  bird  species  and  bird  densities  than  areas  without  an  overstory 
(Table  2).  The  loss  of  a tree  canopy  along  the  lower  Colorado  River  in  southern  California  and 
Arizona  has  been  implicated  in  the  relative  absence  of  tree  dwelling  bird  species  such  as  summer 
tanagers,  yellow-billed  cuckoos,  brown  creepers,  and  various  warblers  which  would  normally  be 
more  abundant  if  cottonwood  canopies  were  prevalent  (Ohmart  et.  al.  1977).  The  key  factor  that 
typically  resulted  in  higher  bird  numbers  and  diversity  in  both  of  the  above-mentioned  areas  was 
related  to  the  presence  of  large  cottonwoods,  and  the  presence  of  the  cottonwoods  is  dependent 
on  water  availability. 


Table  2.  Avian  density  and  species  richness  for  breeding  birds  in  riparian  and  non-riparian 
sites  in  the  Mohave  Desert  (mean  ± 1 standard  error). 


Resident 

Transient  birds 

birds 

Vegetation  type 

Number  of  Density: 

Number  of 

species  # of  males  per 

species 

40  acres 

Desert  riparian 
Perennial  water 


cottonwood/willow 

30.0  ±5.3 

350 ± 144 

36.0  ±25.3 

willow 

13.4  ±2.9 

574  ±212 

34.4  ± 

7.4 

palm 

5.5  ±0.5 

133  ± 38 

19.5  ± 

0.5 

mesquite 

9.8  ± 1.7 

108  ± 32 

41.3  ± 

8.6 

Other  desert 

woodland 

13.4±0.8 

72.2  ± 14.9 

24.0  ± 

3.8 

scrub  with  overstory 

10.0  ±0.9 

36.6  ± 5.3 

-H 

oo 

1.4 

scrub 

3.4  ±0.4 

20.5  ± 4.1 

7.9  ± 

1.4 

Source;  England  et.  al.  (1984) 
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Wetlands  do  not  have  to  be  especially  big  to  attract  large  numbers  of  birds.  Bird  diversity  in  the 
5.5-acre  wetland  at  Darwin  Falls  in  Death  Valley  National  Park  was  found  to  include  75  species 
(England  et.  al.  1984).  The  number  of  species  at  that  location  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the  five  or 
so  species  that  were  observed  on  a desert  scrub  plot  in  northern  Death  Valley  (Parker  1982). 
These  watered  habitats  are  important  resting  and  foraging  sites  for  migrants,  and  are  used  to  a 
higher  degree  as  stopover  sites  than  adjacent  uplands  (Stevens  et.  al.  1977). 

Fish,  fi’og,  and  toad  species  in  the  Death  Valley  area  are  completely  dependent  on  wetland 
habitats  and  can  not  persist  in  areas  lacking  permanent  water.  The  various  forms  of  pupfish  and 
speckled  dace  are  only  present  at  five  sites  within  the  Park.  Red-spotted  toads  and  western  tree 
frogs  are  also  present  in  the  Park,  and  are  not  found  outside  of  wetland  and/or  riparian  areas. 
Even  the  more  drought  tolerant  species  such  as  the  red-spotted  toad  are  rarely  found  any  distance 
fi-om  water.  When  this  particular  animal  was  studied  at  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  housing 
area  near  Furnace  Creek,  146  of  the  165  animals  which  were  observed  were  found  in  water  or  on 
a damp  substrate  (Turner  1959).  In  contrast,  only  16  of  the  animals  that  were  seen  during  this 
study  were  found  on  a dry  substrate.  Affinity  for  water  is  also  apparent  for  western  toads  at 
Darwin  Falls  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Park  (Mr.  Doug  Threlofif,  Death  Valley  National  Park, 
unpublished  data).  During  the  spring  of  1996,  156  of  the  176  animals  that  were  observed  at  this 
site  were  found  in  surface  steams  or  pools  (Figure  1). 

In  spite  of  their  small  size,  many  aquatic  insects  and  mollusks  are  also  significant  biological 
components  in  desert  wetland  environments.  Many  species  of  beetles,  crawling  insects,  and 
springsnails  are  strictly  confined  to  water  and  would  quickly  die  if  exposed  to  desiccating 
conditions.  All  of  the  local  springsnail  species  in  the  genera  Pvrgulopsis  and  Trvonia  in  the  family 
Hydrobiidae  are,  for  example,  strictly  aquatic  in  nature  (Landye  1973).  Other  local  snail  taxa  in 
the  genus  Assiminea  (family  Assimineidae)  are  semi-terrestrial  in  nature.  Badwater  snails  in  Death 
Valley  National  Park  are  most  abundant  in  areas  12  inches  or  less  from  standing  water  (Sada 
1995).  The  affinity  of  some  of  the  more  riparian  dependent  species  for  moist,  alkaline  areas  has 
also  been  recently  substantiated  for  the  Death  Valley  June  beetle  (Russell  1995).  Similar  patterns 
of  habitat  use  also  apply  to  a variety  of  geographically  restricted  tiger  beetle  taxa  (Rump  1956, 
Rump  1957). 

At  least  one  rare  plant  is  known  to  occur  in  Death  Valley  and  is  dependent  on  moist  environments 
for  its  survival.  The  spring-loving  centaury  historically  occurred  at  Travertine  Springs  near 
Furnace  Creek  (Schramm  1982),  while  a specimen  in  the  National  Herbarium  indicates  these 
plants  have  been  collected  near  Texas  Spring.  The  plant  is  currently  restricted  to  one  or  two  small 
seeps  near  Texas  Spring  (Mr.  Doug  Threloff,  Death  Valley  National  Park,  California,  unpublished 
data).  This  distinctive  species  is  typically  restricted  to  wet  salt  grass  meadows  and  areas  around 
springs  and  streams  (Reveal  et.  al.  1973)  and  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in  xeric  landscapes.  The 
limited  distribution  of  this  species  today  has  resulted  from  water  diversion  activities  in  the  1970's. 
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Figure  1.  Distribution  of  western  toads  at  Darwin  Falls  in  relation  to  increasing  distance  from 
surface  water. 


Wetland  and  riparian  areas  contain  numerous  threatened,  endangered,  and 
sensitive/endemic  species:  aquatic  habitats  across  the  country  possess  a disproportionate  number 
of  species  that  are  being  impacted  by  human  activities.  Even  as  early  as  1985,  46  fish  in  North 
America  were  considered  to  be  endangered,  while  118  others  were  considered  to  be  rare  or 
vulnerable  to  extinction  (Williams  et.  al  1985).  This  same  trend  is  especially  true  for  the  Death 
Valley  area  where  several  endemic  species  have  limited  geographic  distributions.  Many  of  these 
plants  and  animals  have  been  listed  as  endangered  or  threatened  by  federal  or  state  governments 
(Appendbc  B).  Other  species  in  the  Park  were  formerly  considered  to  be  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  Category  2 Candidate  (C2)  species.  This  classification  implied  that  they  were  "taxa  for 
which  information  now  in  the  possession  of  the  [U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife]  Service  indicates  that 
proposing  to  list  as  endangered  or  threatened  is  possibly  appropriate,  but  for  which  persuasive 
data  on  biological  vulnerability  and  threat  are  not  currently  available  to  support  proposed  rules" 

(50  CFR  Part  17,  Nov.  15,  1994).  With  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  abolishment 
of  the  C2  list  in  1996,  all  of  the  former  C2  species  in  the  Park  are  now  considered  to  be  NPS 
"Sensitive  Species".  Many  of  these  same  species  also  appear  on  a sensitive  species  list  that  is 
maintained  by  the  state  of  California.  A total  of  58  sensitive  or  listed  species  are  currently  known 
to  exist  in  Park  wetland  or  riparian  habitats  that  receive  their  water  from  the  regional  aquifer 
(Table  3 and  Appendix  B). 
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Table  3.  Summary  table  of  the  number  of  federally  listed  or  sensitive/rare  species  groups 
which  occur  within  wetland  or  riparian  habitats  in  Death  Valley  National  Park.  This  table 
only  includes  habitats  that  derive  their  water  from  the  carbonate  rock  aquifer. 


Animal  status 

Endangered 

Threatened 

Sensitive/rare 

Mammals 

0 

0 

4 

Birds 

2 

0 

28 

Amphibians 

0 

0 

2 

Fish 

1 

0 

3 

Snails 

0 

0 

7 

Insects 

0 

0 

9 

Crustaceans 

0 

0 

1 

Plants 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

3 

1 

54 

Most  of  the  listed  or  sensitive  species  have  acquired  special  status  because  their  total  distribution 
is  limited  to  a relatively  small  geographic  distribution.  This  pattern  has  left  many  of  these  species 
inherently  vulnerable  to  habitat  disturbance  and/or  impacts  associated  with  the  introduction  of 
non-native  or  exotic  species.  The  large  concentration  of  endangered  and  threatened  species  in  the 
small  geographic  area  near  Devils  Hole  and  the  Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge  area 
distinguishes  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  concentrations  of  listed  species  in  the  western  United  States 
(Ms.  Cynthia  Martinez,  USFWS,  Las  Vegas,  NV,  pers.  comm.). 

Wetland  and  riparian  areas  along  the  Amargosa  River  have  a unique  scientific  value:  the 
Ash  Meadows/Death  Valley  area  is  a classic  example  of  a plant  and  animal  laboratory  in 
evolution.  This  fact  is  due  to  the  relatively  recent  development  of  the  desert  climate  and  a unique 
geologic  history  where  large  marshes  and  lakes  were  relatively  plentiful  as  recently  as  15,000 
years  ago.  This  combination  of  events  has  had  the  unusual  result  of  confining  several  aquatic 
species  that  were  probably  widespread  at  the  start  of  the  Pleistocene  epoch  to  remnant  wetlands 
that  have  persisted  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  presence  of  the  unique  suite  of  pupfish  taxa  along  the  Amargosa  River  is  analogous  to  the 
presence  of  land  tortoises  and  Darwin's  finches  on  the  Galapagos  Islands  (Brown  1971).  Both 
animal  groups  originally  colonized  their  respective  areas  thousands  of  years  ago  and  became 
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isolated  in  separate  habitats  that  possess  different  environmental  conditions.  Through  time, 
natural  selection  and  isolation  transformed  a limited  number  of  ancestral  lines  into  several  unique 
varieties.  The  existence  of  nine  pupfish  species  and  subspecies  in  isolated  wetlands  along  the 
Amargosa  River  is  therefore  analogous  to  the  13  finch  species  and  15  tortoise  subspecies  on  the 
isolated  islands  of  the  Galapagos  archipelago  (Figure  2).  In  each  case,  species  differentiation  was 
facilitated  by  the  separation  of  populations  that  could  not  cross  inhospitable  habitats. 

Physical  extremes  on  the  Galapagos  Islands  have  helped  to  shape  the  morphological 
characteristics  and  physiological  tolerances  of  the  tortoises  on  different  islands  and  the  same 
general  process  of  natural  selection  has  affected  pupfish  which  inhabit  wetlands  along  the 
Amargosa  River.  The  fish  have,  for  example,  developed/retained  an  ability  to  live  in  water  that  is 
2.5  times  more  saline  than  sea  water  (Naiman  et.  al  1976).  With  regard  to  temperature,  some 
pupfish  taxa  are  able  to  live  for  short  periods  in  water  temperatures  equal  to  107°  Fahrenheit 
(Brown  1971).  Both  of  these  adaptations  are  important  in  a desert  environment  where  water 
salinities  and  temperatures  are  significantly  greater  than  other  areas  in  the  United  States. 

Each  pupfish  taxa  has  evolved  to  the  extent  that  they  are  morphologically  distinct  (Miller  1948) 
and  genetically  different  (Turner  1973).  Differences  in  breeding  behavior  have  been  documented 
for  pupfish  in  habitats  that  are  relatively  close  to  one  other  but  possess  different  environmental 
conditions  (Soltz  1974).  In  a similar  vein,  genetic  variation  has  also  been  found  in  different 
populations  of  speckled  dace  along  the  Amargosa  River.  This  fact  suggests  that  "each  desert 
wetland  community  functions  as  an  evolutionarily  significant  unit"  (Sada  et.  al  1995). 

Much  of  the  genetic  and  physical  variability  in  the  pupfishes  has  been  attributed  to  different 
environmental  conditions  that  exist  in  different  wetlands  (e.g.  warm  spring  orifices  vs.  cool  spring 
outflows,  high  salinity  vs.  low  salinity  areas)  and  differences  in  population  size  which  are 
influenced  by  habitat  size  (small  springs  vs.  large  springs).  This  relationship  suggests  that  pupfish 
evolution  is  highly  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  natural  habitats,  and  that  human 
modifications  to  environments  will  alter  the  course  of  natural  selection  and  speciation. 

The  presence  of  unique  species  is  not  strictly  limited  to  vertebrates,  and  the  local  Death 
Valley/ Ash  Meadows  area  also  has  a distinct  springsnail  fauna.  All  of  the  known  members  belong 
to  the  Trvonia  and  Pvrgulopsis  genera.  The  level  of  endemism  is  so  pronounced  that  some  snail 
species  are  confined  to  a single  spring.  This  same  pattern  also  exists  for  two  distinct  naucorid 
species  that  exist  in  different  springs  only  three  miles  apart.  The  development  of  these  two  animals 
occurred  because  1)  the  ancestral  line  was  aquatic  and  flightless,  and  2)  populations  became 
separated  as  the  desert  climate  created  an  inhospitable  landscape  between  remnant  wetlands. 

In  short,  the  unique  plants  and  animals  that  exist  within  the  biological  laboratory  of  Death  Valley 
National  Park  offer  significant  scientific  opportunities.  At  some  future  time,  these  species  may 
hold  the  key  to  understanding  how  fast  evolution  takes  place,  as  well  as  how  plants  and  animals 
adapt  physically,  behaviorally,  and  physiologically  to  their  immediate  surroundings. 
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Figure  2.  Isolation  of  wetland  and  island  habitats  at  Ash  Meadows/Devils  Hole  and  the  Galapagos 
Islands.  Representation  is  meant  to  show  how  the  term  "islands”  can  be  applied  to  wetland 
habitats  which  are  surround  by  a desert  landscape,  as  well  as  the  more  typical  application  of  the 
term  to  land  masses  which  are  surroimded  by  ocean.  Drawing  not  to  scale. 


The  scientific  value  of  water  dependent  habitats  is  further  emphasized  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
several  new  species.  Springsnail  species  in  Death  Valley  have  only  recently  been  taxonomically 
described  (Hershler  and  Sada  1987,  Hershler  1989).  Descriptions  of  new  species  of  riffle  beetles 
and  crawling  insects  in  and  adjacent  to  Death  Valley  have  also  been  recently  written  (Shepard 
1990,  Polhemus  and  Polhemus  1994),  and  North  America's  first  subterranean  amphipod  in  the 
genus  Hvalella  was  recently  found  in  Death  Valley  (Dr.  William  Shepard,  California  State 
University,  Sacramento,  CA,  pers.  comm.).  The  recent  taxonomic  description  of  the  Ash 
Meadows  lady's  tresses  orchid  in  Ash  Meadows  demonstrates  that  new  botanical  discoveries  in 
the  local  area  are  also  possible  (Sheviak  1989).  The  discovery  of  all  of  the  above-mentioned 
species  suggests  that  as  springs  are  more  carefully  studied,  new  taxa  in  several  different  groups 
will  be  recognized  and  the  scientific  value  of  local  wetlands  will  further  increase. 

The  value  of  some  water  dependent  species  even  overlaps  into  the  field  of  geology  and 
paleoclimatology.  As  genetic  and  morphological  relationships  between  organisms  in  different 
basins  are  better  understood,  the  information  helps  to  corroborate  or  refute  theories  on  how  rivers 
were  connected  during  the  last  million  years.  This  utility  has  long  been  known  with  regard  to  the 
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pupfish  (Hubbs  and  Miller  1948,  Minckley  et.  al.  1986),  and  has  recently  been  demonstrated  for 
springsnails  and  aquatic  insects  (Hershler  and  Pratt  1990,  Polhemus  and  Polhemus  1997). 

Regional  ioss/degradation  of  wetland  and  riparian  resources  increases  the  value  of  pristine 
habitats  inside  Death  Valley  National  Park:  the  loss  of  water  dependent  habitats  across  the 
United  States  since  1780  has  been  dramatic.  During  the  past  200  years,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  lower  48  states  have  lost  53%  of  the  wetlands  which  were  present  in  colonial  America  (Dahl 
1990).  California  has  lost  a greater  percentage  of  its  wetland  acreage  than  any  other  state  with 
91%  percent  of  the  original  habitats  being  drained,  filled  or  manipulated.  Nevada  has  lost  52%  of 
its  original  wetlands,  and  only  0.3%  of  the  state  acreage  is  now  classified  as  a wetland.  Loss  of 
riparian  habitats  in  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  has  been  so  extensive  that  they  have 
been  considered  to  be  "endangered  ecosystems"  (Noss  et.  al.  1995). 

The  same  loss  of  wetland  and  riparian  areas  that  has  occurred  across  the  country  is  also  prevalent 
in  the  area  around  Death  Valley  National  Park.  Several  large  springs  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
historically  existed  but  are  now  completely  dry.  The  same  scenario  of  wetland  loss  is  also  true  for 
the  few  large  springs  in  Pahnimp,  Nevada.  Modification  of  wetland  habitats  that  were  historically 
near  the  town  of  Tecopa  10  miles  east  of  the  Park  boundary  was  so  extensive  that  it  resulted  in 
the  extermination  of  the  Tecopa  pupfish  in  the  1970's.  The  original  spring  source  that  provided 
water  for  this  animal’s  habitat  is  now  the  water  supply  for  a public  bathhouse  (Soltz  and  Naiman 
1978).  This  fish  was  the  first  creature  to  be  declared  ofihcially  extinct  under  the  provisions  of  the 
1973  Endangered  Species  Act  (Miller  et.  al.  1989). 

Stated  more  concisely,  the  ramifications  of  anthropogenic  activities  on  the  Death  Valley  fish  fauna 
have  been  so  severe  that: 

Over  the  past  35  years,  man's  disruption  in  the  Death  Valley  area  have  resulted  in 
extinction  of  one  fish  species  (Ash  Meadows  killifish)  and  three  or  four  of  the  1 1 
recognized  subspecies  (Raycrafl  Ranch  killifish,  Pahrump  Ranch  killifish,  Shoshone 
pupfish,  and  Tecopa  pupfish)... The  Manse  Ranch  killifish,  the  only  remaining 
membCT  of  the  genus  Empetrichthys^  survives  only  in  refugia  outside  of  its  native 
Pahrump  Valley.  None  of  the  fishes  of  the  Death  Valley  System  have  been 
unaffected  by  man,  and  at  most,  only  five  can  be  considered  healthy  and 
undepleted  (Soltz  and  Naiman  1978). 

Two  primary  reasons  for  the  loss  of  these  species  can  be  attributed  to  1)  the  diversion  of  surface 
water,  and  2)  the  mining  of  ground  water. 

The  net  loss  of  wetland  and  riparian  systems  in  the  greater  Death  Valley  area  therefore  tends  to 
dramatically  increase  the  value  of  habitats  that  occur  inside  the  Park. 
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EXCEPTIONAL  WETLAND  / RIPARIAN  HABITATS  IN 
DEATH  VALLEY  NATIONAL  PARK 


Several  large  discharge  areas  that  derive  their  water  from  the  regional  carbonate  rock  aquifer  exist 
in  Death  Valley  National  Park  (Map  4).  These  include  1)  Devils  Hole,  2)  the  Grapevine  Springs 
discharge  area  which  consists  of  Grapevine,  Staininger,  and  Surprise  Springs,  3)  Keane  Wonder 
Springs,  4)  the  Furnace  Creek  discharge  area  which  includes  Travertine,  Nevares,  and  Texas 
Springs,  5)  Saratoga  and  Valley  Springs,  and  6)  the  Death  Valley  playa/Amargosa  River  delta. 
Each  of  these  discharge  areas  is  typically  isolated  from  one  another  by  several  to  many  tens  of 
miles.  Site  specific  descriptions  for  each  of  these  locations  are  described  below. 

Devils  Hole:  this  40-acre  parcel  exists  as  a detached  unit  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  and  is 
located  12  miles  east  of  the  main  body  of  the  Park.  The  unit  is  surrounded  by  a matrix  of  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  lands  in  the  state  of  Nevada.  The  most 
obvious  physical  feature  at  the  site  is  the  pool  of  crystal  clear  92®  Fahrenheit  water.  The  pool 
surface  is  approximately  1 1 feet  wide  and  71  feet  long  (Baugh  and  Deacon  1983).  The  southern 
end  of  the  pool  possesses  a rock  shelf  that  is  16  feet  long  and  1 1 feet  wide.  Water  depth  over  this 
shallow  shelf  varies  on  a daily  basis.  These  two  to  three  inch  fluctuations  are  primarily  due  to 
changes  in  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  lunar  tide  cycle.  Total  water  depth  over  the  shelf  during 
the  late  1990's  was  only  on  the  order  of  three  to  20  inches.  The  rock  surface  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  shallow  shelf  abruptly  terminates,  and  there  are  a series  of  small,  submerged  shelves  that  are 
present  23,  49,  and  78  feet  below  the  water  surface.  The  water-filled  cavity  continues  below  the 
78-foot  shelf  for  an  unknown  distance,  and  is  tied  to  the  regional  carbonate  rock  aquifer. 

The  most  notable  biological  resource  at  Devils  Hole  is  the  Devils  Hole  pupfish  (Figure  3).  This 
fish  species'  entire  naturally  occurring  distribution  is  limited  to  this  single  site.  As  such,  the  species 
may  have  one  of  the  smallest  geographic  ranges  of  any  known  vertebrate  species  (Deacon  et.  al 
1995).  The  limited  distribution  of  the  fish  is  part  of  the  reason  that  the  fish  is  listed  as  endangered 
by  the  state  of  Nevada  and  the  federal  government.  The  shallow  shelf  described  above  serves  as 
the  primary  spawning  site  for  the  animal  (Figure  4).  Pupfish  numbers  vary  on  a yearly  basis,  and 
spawning  is  most  pronounced  between  the  beginning  of  April  and  the  middle  of  June  (James 
1969,  Deacon  and  Deacon  1979).  The  number  of  fish  at  this  site  is  relatively  low,  and  typically 
ranged  between  220-250  in  the  spring  to  470-570  in  the  fall  during  the  1990's.  Pupfish  are  rarely 
present  at  depths  in  excess  of  100  feet  (Dr.  Stan  Hillyard,  University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas,  pers. 
comm). 

Other  notable  biological  resources  at  Devils  Hole  include  the  Devils  Hole  riffle  beetle  and  the 
Amargosa  tryonia  snail.  The  abundance  of  riffle  beetles  is  greatest  within  six  feet  of  the  water 
surface,  although  some  animals  are  present  at  slightly  greater  depths  (Dr.  William  Shepard, 
California  St.  Univ.,  Sacramento,  pers.  comm.).  Both  animals  have  distributions  that  are  limited  to 
the  Amargosa  River  drainage.  Recently  completed  genetics  work  for  the  snail  suggests  this  animal 
may  be  better  described  as  a new  species  (Hershler  et.  al.,  in  press). 
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Figure  3.  Close-up  view  of  the  Devils  Hole  pupfish. 


Travertine/Nevares/Texas  Springs  complex;  this  discharge  area  is  located  near  the  Park 
headquarters  in  the  central  portion  of  Death  Valley  National  Park.  Travertine  Springs  consists  of 
several  springs  and  seeps  which  occur  over  an  area  which  is  approximately  two  miles  long  by  one 
mile  wide  (Figure  5).  Several  of  the  springs  are  relatively  warm  (89-96°  Fahrenheit),  and  are 
located  on  a mound  immediately  north  of  California  Highway  190.  The  vast  majority  of  the  spring 
outflows  are  less  than  650  feet  long,  and  only  one  or  two  have  a length  that  exceeds  1,300  feet.  A 
separate,  non-thermal  water  source  also  is  present  in  the  bottom  of  Furnace  Creek  Wash  on  the 
south  side  of  the  highway  across  from  the  thermal  springs  (Pistrang  and  Kunkel  1964).- 

Texas  Spring  is  located  near  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Travertine  Springs  group.  This  particular 
spring  is  also  thermal  (90°  Fahrenheit).  The  original  spring  outflow  and  biological  community  for 
Texas  Spring  were  completely  eliminated  when  a water  delivery  system  was  developed  and  the 
spring  discharge  was  put  in  a pipe.  An  outflow  stream  was  recreated  in  the  mid- 1 990's  and  is 
approximately  1,600  feet  in  length  at  the  present  time. 

Nevares  Spring  is  located  five  miles  north  of  the  Travertine  Springs  group  and  possesses  one 
primary  discharge  point  and  several  small  seeps.  Water  temperature  for  the  main  spring  is  104° 
Fahrenheit.  The  main  spring  outflow  is  roughly  1,300  feet  long. 


Figure  5.  Travertine  Springs  and  vicinity. 
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Biological  resources  at  Travertine  and  Nevares  Springs  include  several  endemic  aquatic 
invertebrate  species.  Three  of  these  animals  include  the  Furnace  Creek  riffle  beetle  (Figure  6),  the 
Furnace  Creek  naucorid  bug,  and  the  robust  tryonia  snail.  Each  of  these  species  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  (Hershler  1989,  Shepard  1990).  Travertine  and  Nevares  Springs  also  contains 
habitat  that  is  occupied  by  the  Badwater  snail.  This  mollusk  is  only  known  to  occur  at  two  sites  in 
the  world  outside  of  the  Furnace  Creek  area  (Hershler  1987).  All  four  of  the  above-mentioned 
animals  are  classified  as  National  Park  Service  Sensitive  Species  because  they  have  narrow 
geographic  distributions  and  have  experienced  population  declines  and  habitat  losses  over  the  last 
30  years.  Texas  Spring  is  known  to  have  a new  and  as  yet  undescribed  subterranean  amphipod 
species  (Figure  7).  This  crustacean  is  the  first  subterranean  Hvalella  species  that  has  been 
discovered  in  North  America  (Dr.  Adam  Baldinger,  Harvard  University,  pers.  comm.).  Bird 
surveys  around  the  springs  have  not  been  conducted,  but  species  diversity  could  be  expected  to  be 
significantly  greater  than  adjacent  upland  habitats.  A least  one  record  of  endangered  least  Bell’s 
vireos  exists  for  the  Travertine  Springs  area.  Red-spotted  toads  are  present  at  numerous  springs 
and  seeps  in  the  spring  complex.  The  presence  of  these  animals  represents  the  only  amphibian 
population  in  an  area  that  measures  800,000  acres  in  size  (Threloff  1996). 

Spring  outflows  in  the  Travertine  and  Texas  Spring  area  also  provide  habitat  for  the  spring-loving 
centaury.  This  plant  is  currently  listed  as  a threatened  species  by  the  federal  government.  The 
distribution  of  this  plant  in  the  Park  is  limited  to  this  one  area. 

A well-developed  riparian  plant  community  is  also  present  in  the  discharge  area,  and  is  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  surrounding  desert  landscape.  The  area  around  the  springs  is  dominated  by  a 
screwbean  and  honeybean  mesquite  overstory.  Understory  species  in  the  area  include  a variety  of 
grasses,  shrubs,  and  herbs  which  including  mulefat,  arrowweed,  and  saltgrass.  Non-native  palms 
are  also  present  along  several  spring  outflows. 

Grapevine/Staininger/Surprise  Springs  complex:  all  three  of  these  springs  occur  within  a three- 
mile  radius  of  Scotty's  Castle  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Park.  Grapevine  Springs  contains  at  least 
a few  dozen  springs  and  seeps  which  occur  over  an  area  which  measures  two  miles  long  by  one 
mile  wide  (Figure  8).  As  a group,  the  springs  are  located  two  miles  west  of  Scotty's  Castle.  The 
combined  discharges  of  all  of  the  springs  makes  this  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  spring 
discharge  areas  in  the  Park  (Miller  1977).  Many  of  the  spring  outflows  exceed  1,600  feet  in 
length.  Water  temperatures  are  highly  variable  depending  on  the  spring  orifice.  Some  of  the 
springs  are  relatively  cool  (79°F)  while  others  are  thermal  in  nature  (99°  F). 

Staininger  Spring  originates  one  mile  east  of  Scotty's  Castle,  and  flows  as  a discontinuous  surface 
stream.  The  stream  flow  terminates  approximately  a quarter  of  a mile  west  of  the  Castle.  The 
water  temperature  and  discharge  rate  at  the  easternmost  spring  discharge  point  has  been  measured 
at  75°F  and  100  gallons  per  minute,  respectively.  Surprise  Spring  is  located  approximately  two 
miles  south  of  Scotty's  Castle.  The  surface  stream  coming  from  this  discharge  point  is  160  feet 
long. 
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Figure  6.  Scanning  electron  microscope  image  of  a Furnace  Creek  riffle  beetle. 


The  extreme  aridity  of  the  area  around  Scotty's  Castle  (and  the  contrasting  importance  of  water 
dependent  habitats)  is  demonstrated  in  the  analysis  of  maps  that  were  developed  by  the  USFWS 
National  Wetland  Inventory  program.  In  the  four  USGS  7 1/2  minute  topographic  quadrangles 
which  are  closest  to  the  Scotty's  Castle  and  Grapevine  Springs  complex,  less  than  one  percent 
(0.046%)  of  the  total  land  area  is  classified  as  a wetland. 

Biological  surveys  of  wetland  and  riparian  habitats  in  the  Scotty’s  Castle  area  have  been  minimal. 
Much  of  this  trend  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  Grapevine  Springs  area  has  been  closed  to 
public  entry  because  the  area  possesses  significant  archeological  resources.  The  travertine- 
encrusted  spring  runs  at  Grapevine  Springs  are  known  to  possess  two  endemic  snail  species  that 
include  the  Grapevine  Springs  elongate  tryonia  and  the  Grapevine  Springs  squat  tryonia  (Figure 
9).  The  entire  distribution  of  both  species  is  limited  to  the  Grapevine  Springs  area  (Hershler 
1989).  The  Oasis  Valley  springsnail  is  present  at  these  springs  and  at  Surprise  and  Staininger 
Springs.  The  creeping  water  bug  Pelocoris  biimpressus  shoshone  is  present  in  at  least  one  stream 
at  Grapevine  Springs,  and  as  such  represents  a highly  disjunct  population.  The  normal  distribution 
of  this  species  occurs  along  the  White  River  drainage  in  central  Nevada  (Polhemus  and  Sites 
1995).  All  of  these  invertebrate  species  are  currently  considered  to  be  NPS  Sensitive  Species. 
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Figure  7.  Scanning  electron  microscope  image  of  a subterranean  Texas  Spring  amphipod  (bottom 
image).  The  presence  of  small  antennae  and  the  complete  absence  of  eyes  are  some  of  the  features 
that  distinguish  it  from  other  local  species  (top  image). 
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Figure  8.  Oblique  view  of  wetland  habitats  in  the  vicinity  of  Grapevine  Springs. 
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Figure  9.  Scanning  electron  microscope  image  of  springsnails  from  the  Grapevine  Springs  area. 
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Bird  surveys  for  the  Grapevine  Springs  area  are  rudimentary  at  best,  but  the  endangered  least 
Bell's  vireo  is  known  to  nest  in  the  easternmost  wetland  at  Staininger  Spring  (Mr.  Thomas 
Heindel,  Big  Pine,  CA,  pers.  comm.).  Pacific  tree  fi’ogs  are  relatively  common  at  Staininger 
Springs,  while  red-spotted  toads  have  been  reported  at  Grapevine  Springs  (Marlow  1996). 

The  riparian  plant  communities  around  the  Grapevine/Staininger/Surprise  Springs  area  has  only 
been  superficially  surveyed.  Preliminary  work  indicates  that  plant  species  presence  and  diversity 
vary  greatly  between  the  three  areas.  These  variances  are  probably  related  to  differences  in  spring 
discharge  rate,  soil  type,  and  hydrologic  regime.  Common  plant  species  in  the  area  include 
arrowweed,  mulefat,  wild  grape,  honeybean  and  screwbean  mesquite,  and  common  reed.  The 
combination  of  these  species,  particularly  on  the  spring  mound  above  the  Lower  Vine  Ranch, 
creates  a dramatic  oasis  in  an  otherwise  arid  environment. 

Keane  Wonder  Springs:  the  spring  that  bears  this  name  is  very  small  and  borders  on  the  verge  of 
insignificance.  A larger  spring  is  present,  however,  approximately  1/3  of  a mile  to  the  southeast, 
and  during  the  cooler  months  the  second  spring  can  have  an  outflow  3,200  feet  in  length.  The 
larger  spring  is  adjacent  to  a hillside  and  possesses  a strong  odor  that  is  caused  by  out-gassing  of 
sulfur  dioxide.  The  discharge  of  both  springs  has  not  been  accurately  measured,  but  it  is  smaller 
than  other  discharge  areas  that  are  mentioned  in  this  report.  Other  major  springs  in  the  vicinity  are 
lacking. 

Amphibians  and  endemic  invertebrates  have  not  been  found  at  the  Keane  Wonder  Springs.  This 
situation  may  be  the  result  of  an  aberrant  water  chemistry  associated  with  the  sulfiirous  odor. 
Nelson  bighorn  sheep  are  known  to  water  at  the  springs  (Figure  10).  Multiple  sightings  of  animals 
in  the  area  suggest  that  this  water  source  is  an  important  element  in  maintaining  the  local  bighorn 
herd  (Coonan  1992). 

The  lack  of  abundant  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Keane  Wonder  Springs  has  not  been  conducive 
to  the  development  of  a plant  community  with  a well-developed  overstory.  As  a result,  plant 
cover  is  dominated  by  saltgrass,  wire  grass,  and  cattails. 

Saratoga/Vallev  Springs:  both  of  these  wetlands  are  located  near  the  southern  boundary  of  Death 
Valley  National  Park.  Saratoga  Springs  consists  of  several  spring  orifices  that  provide  water  to 
three  large  open  water  ponds.  The  ponds  collectively  measure  6.6  acres  in  size  (Figure  11).  Given 
their  size,  this  may  be  the  third  largest  marsh  habitat  in  the  Park  behind  the  Saline  Valley  marsh  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  Park  and  Cottonball  Marsh  in  central  Death  Valley.  Valley  Springs  is 
located  along  the  Amargosa  River  channel  five  miles  northwest  of  Saratoga  Springs.  The 
hydrologic  origin  of  Valley  Springs  is  uncertain  because  of  a lack  of  scientific  investigations.  The 
water  coming  to  the  surface  might  be  forced  up  by  an  underground  impermeable  substrate.  The 
input  of  water  along  various  points  of  the  river  channel  is  responsible  for  the  presence  of 
permanent  water  along  a two-mile  reach  of  the  river  channel  (Figure  12). 
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Figure  10.  Aerial  view  of  a bighorn  sheep  watering  at  Keane  Wonder  Spring. 


Figure  11.  Aerial  view  of  the  open  water  ponds  and  wetland  habitat  at  Saratoga  Spring. 
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Figure  12.  View  of  the  Valley  Springs  area  along  the  lower  Amargosa  River. 

The  fauna  of  these  two  wetlands  is  relatively  diverse.  The  Saratoga  Springs  pupfish  is  present  at 
the  ponds  that  bear  this  name,  and  this  subspecies  only  occurs  at  the  one  locality.  Five  rare 
invertebrate  species  also  occur  at  Saratoga  Springs  and  include  the  Amargosa  tryonia  snail,  the 
Amargosa  springsnail,  the  Saratoga  Springs  belostoma  bug,  the  Amargosa  naucorid  bug,  and  the 
Death  Valley  June  beetle.  The  first  four  species  are  strictly  aquatic  in  nature  and  their  distribution 
in  the  Park  is  limited  to  Saratoga  Spring.  The  June  beetle  occupies  terrestrial  areas,  but  its 
distribution  is  limited  to  saltgrass  habitats  where  shallow  ground  water  is  present  (Russell  1995). 
The  June  beetle  and  both  snail  species  have  distributions  entirely  confined  to  the  Amargosa  River 
drainage.  Five  notable  bird  species  are  known  to  occur  at  Saratoga  Springs.  These  include  the 
yellow  warbler  (Figure  13),  the  Cooper’s  hawk,  the  western  snowy  plover,  the  long-billed  curlew, 
and  the  long-eared  owl.  All  of  these  species  have  been  placed  on  state  or  federal  sensitive  species 
lists  because  of  habitat  loss  or  population  declines  across  their  geographic  ranges.  Saratoga 
Springs  is  also  unique  in  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  locations  in  the  Park  where  red-spotted  toads 
(Figure  14)  and  Pacific  tree  fi-ogs  occur  in  the  same  area. 

Valley  Springs  is  not  known  to  have  a unique  invertebrate  fauna,  but  does  possess  habitat  that  is 
occupied  by  the  Amargosa  River  pupfish.  This  pupfish  subspecies  only  exists  at  two  locations 
along  the  length  of  the  Amargosa  River.  One  site  is  inside  the  Park  at  Valley  Springs,  and  the 
other  is  outside  the  Park  in  Tecopa  Canyon.  Valley  Springs  also  has  been  documented  as  having 
Amargosa  Canyon  speckled  dace  following  flash  flood  events  (Sada  et.  al.  1997). 
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Figure  13.  Female  yellow  warbler  nesting  in  a riparian/wetland  area. 


Figure  14.  Close-up  view  of  a red-spotted  toad  from  the  Saratoga  Springs  area. 
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Two  rare  water  dependent  plant  communities  exist  at  Saratoga  Spring  and  the  lower  Amargosa 
River.  These  include  transmontane  alkali  marsh  and  alkali  seep  habitats.  In  a review  of  the 
California  Natural  Diversity  Database,  only  ten  alkaline  seeps  and  seven  alkaline  marshes  exist  in 
records  of  the  statewide  database.  The  vegetation  at  Saratoga  Springs  and  Valley  Springs  consists 
primarily  of  common  reed,  bulrush,  and  saltgrass  (Bradley  1970,  USFWS  1996).  A limited 
amount  of  saltcedar  is  also  present  at  Valley  Springs. 

Death  Valiev  plava/Amargosa  River  delta:  the  presence  of  shallow  ground  water  along  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Amargosa  River  is  most  noticeable  in  the  reach  between  Saratoga  Springs  and  the 
Confidence  Hills.  This  generality  is  based  on  the  presence  of  a well-developed  salt  crust  which 
persists  even  during  the  summer  months.  Shallow  ground  water  may  be  present  throughout  most 
of  the  Death  Valley  playa,  but  appears  to  be  most  pronounced  near  the  Furnace  Creek  alluvial  fan 
and  along  the  west  side  of  Death  Valley.  Poor  water  quality  and  the  diffuse  quantity  of  water  in 
both  regions  are  not  conducive  to  the  presence  of  pupfish,  amphibians,  and  most  aquatic 
invertebrates.  Moisture  is  abundant  enough,  however,  to  result  in  the  noticeable  occurrence  of 
phreatophytic  vegetation  which  requires  a shallow  source  of  ground  water. 

The  riparian  plant  community  on  the  Furnace  Creek  alluvial  fan  is  particularly  pronounced  when 
viewed  in  contrast  to  the  surrounding  xeric  landscape  (Figure  15).  Concentric  rings  that  progress 
fi'om  east  to  west  on  the  four-mile  diameter  fan  contain  distinct  bands  of  honeybean  mesquite, 
arrowweed,  and  saltgrass  (Hunt  1966).  This  transition  fi’om  one  plant  species  to  another  is 
consistent  with  the  relationship  of  species  presence  and  depth  to  ground  water.  The  eastern  side 
of  the  alluvial  fan  has  coarser  soils  and  mesquite  where  depth  to  ground  water  is  greater.  Fine 
textured  soils  that  tend  to  have  elevated  soil  moisture  are,  in  contrast,  more  prevalent  on  the  west 
side  of  the  fan  where  saltgrass  is  abundant. 

The  presence  of  riparian  plant  species  along  the  Amargosa  River  delta  has  only  received 
superScial  study,  but  numerous  phreatophytes  including  saltgrass,  pickleweed,  and  common  reed 
are  known  to  be  abundant  in  the  area  (USFWS  1996).  This  delta  is  approximately  20  miles  long 
and  three  miles  wide.  Plant  species  distribution  does  not  generally  appear  to  be  as  orderly  as  what 
exists  on  the  Furnace  Creek  alluvial  fan.  Overall  density  of  phreatophytes  along  the  delta  is  far 
greater  than  what  is  found  on  adjacent  upland  slopes  (Figure  16).  Phreatophyte  survival  in  this 
area  is  probably  the  result  of  intermittent  surface  flows  when  the  river  is  flooded,  or  through  the 
presence  of  shallow  ground  water. 

Soil  moisture  along  the  lower  Amargosa  River  is  sufficient  to  produce  a distinctive  white  crust  of 
salt  deposits  or  alkali.  The  Death  Valley  June  beetle  is  the  only  endemic  animal  that  is  known  to 
occur  in  this  area  (Russell  1995). 
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Figure  15.  Aerial  view  of  phreatophytic  mesquites  on  the  Furnace  Creek  alluvial  fan.  The  presence 
of  these  plants  is  due  to  the  presence  of  shallow  ground  water. 


Figure  16.  Contrasting  view  of  xeric,  plant  deficient  areas  that  are  adjacent  to  areas  which  have 
shallow  ground  water  and  phreatoph3rtes.  Photo  taken  along  the  lower  Amargosa  River  near 
Saratoga  Spring. 
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EFFECTS  OF  REDUCED  GROUND  WATER  TABLES/SPRING  DISCHARGE  RATES 


Reductions  in  spring  discharge  rates  and  the  lowering  of  ground  water  tables  have  an  ability  to 
affect  species  through  a variety  of  mechanisms.  Two  of  the  most  basic  impacts  arise  as  a result  of 
life  history  and  ecological  characteristics  that  are  unique  to  each  species  or  ecological  guild/group. 
Biological  organisms  can  also  be  affected  by  water  withdrawals  through  broader  community-scale 
impacts  that  involve  habitat  size  and  structure. 

Species  or  guild-specific  water  needs 

The  fact  that  every  plant  and  animal  species  in  the  desert  is  dependent  on  some  source  of  water  is 
not  a revolutionary  concept.  Each  taxon  or  guild  does  tend,  however,  to  have  water  needs  which 
reflect  unique  ecological  requirements  or  adaptations  (Table  4). 

The  water  dependence  of  fish  is  evident  at  the  most  basic  level.  None  of  the  species  in  the  western 
United  States  has  evolved  to  withstand  anything  but  a very  brief  removal  fi*om  water.  Much  of 
this  vulnerability  arises  because  this  group  breathes  through  gills,  lays  eggs  that  can  not  survive 
desiccation,  and  possesses  no  ability  to  disperse  across  dry  landscapes. 

Amphibians  in  Death  Valley  National  Park  also  depend  on  surface  water  for  breeding  purposes 
(Stebbins  1951).  The  presence  of  red-spotted  toad  tadpoles  and  eggs  in  the  Travertine/Nevares 
Springs  area  has  fi*equently  been  observed  in  slow  moving  streams  or  standing  pools.  These 
surface  waters  need  not  be  permanent,  but  their  presence  and  persistence  for  a minimum  of  60 
days  during  the  breeding  season  is  mandatory  for  successful  reproduction  (Wright  and  Wright 
1949).  Successful  recruitment  by  this  species  in  the  Coachella  Valley  area  has  been  found  to  be 
minimal  in  years  when  spring  flow  or  flash  floods  were  lacking  (Tevis  1966). 

Pacific  tree  fi*ogs  are  also  sensitive  to  the  lack  of  water.  In  laboratory  trials,  the  majority  of 
animals  died  when  humidities  were  held  at  0%  and  temperatures  were  77°  F (Jameson  1 966).  The 
cause  of  mortality  in  fiie  study  was  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  desiccation  as  fi'ogs  lost  36  to 
52%  of  their  body  weight  by  evaporative  losses  across  the  skin.  In  Death  Valley,  temperatures 
between  1 14  to  123°  Fahrenheit  and  humidities  less  than  10-15%  are  common  at  lower  elevations 
during  the  summer  months.  While  animals  in  a field  setting  have  behavioral  mechanisms  which 
niiriiinize  the  effects  of  humidity  and  temperature  extremes,  the  complete  loss  of  water  which 
sometimes  accompanies  ground  water  withdrawals  or  spring  diversion  activities  has  the  potential 
to  eliminate  animals  with  unusually  porous  skin. 

Death  Valley  aquatic  invertebrates  such  as  naucorids  and  riffle  beetles  are  sensitive  to  water 
diversions  for  numerous  reasons.  Naucorids  inside  the  Park  boundary  have  particular  habitat 
requirements  that  limit  them  to  stream  riffles  that  are  swift  enough  to  keep  sand  and  silt  fi-om 
accumulating,  but  not  so  fast  that  coarse,  gravelly  substrates  are  removed  (La  Rivers  1948).  The 
name  "riffle  beetle"  is  indicative  of  the  species’  preferred  habitat.  Riffle  beetles  rarely  occur  in 
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habitats  that  have  seasonal  flow,  mud  or  sand  substrates,  or  low  oxygen  content  (Usinger  1956). 
Adult  riffle  beetles  acquire  their  oxygen  through  a dense  pile  of  hairs  on  their  plastron  underside. 
This  method  of  respiration  is  efficient,  but  limits  adult  distribution  to  oxygen  rich  riffle  habitats 
(White  et.  al.  1984).  Reductions  in  stream  flow  could  therefore  be  expected  to  affect  naucorids 
and  riffle  beetles  at  Furnace  Creek  because  both  species  have  physiological  limitations  or  habitat 
needs  that  rely  on  moderate  water  velocities. 


Table  4.  Ecological  traits  which  make  individual  species  or  ecological  guilds  vulnerable  to 


Species/guild 

Ecological/morphological 

characteristic 

Inherent  vulnerability 

Pupfish 

—Respiration  through  gills 

—Requires  aquatic  habitats  to  breath 

—Egg  laying  habit 

—Eggs  are  unable  to  withstand 
desiccation 

Red-spotted  toad 

—Egg  laying  habit 

—Requires  persistent  water  for 
egg/tadpole  development 

Pacific  tree  frog 

—Highly  permeable  skin 

—Capacity  to  loose  large  amounts  of 
water 

Bell's  vireo 

—Requires  specific  vegetation 

—Optimum  vegetation 

structure  for  breeding 

communities  rarely  occur  outside 

Phainopepla 

wetland/riparian  areas 

—Specific  dietary  preferences 

—Relies  on  a vegetation  community 
which  is  associated  with 
shallow  ground  water 

White-faced  ibis 

—Possesses  specially  modified  bill 

—Feeding  is  limited  to  moist 
substrates/water 

Aquatic  invertebrates 

Naucorids 

—Prefers  habitats  with  moderate 

—Susceptible  to  reductions  in  spring 

stream  flows 

discharge  rates 

RifQe  beetles 

—Vestigial  wing  pads 

—Inability  to  disperse  across  dry 
landscapes  to  adjacent  wetlands 

Springsnails 

—Respiration  through  gills 

—Requires  aquatic  habitats  to  breath 

Hydrophilic/ 

—Seed  germination  requires 

—Recruitment  is  limited  to  areas 

phreaiophytic  plants 

saturated  soils/standing  water 

with  specific  hydrologic  conditions 

-Species-specific  rooting 

-Plants  have  limited  ability  to  follow 

characteristics 

ground  water  declines 
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Naucorids,  rifiQe  beetles,  and  springsnails  also  share  a common  characteristic  that  leaves  them 
vuberable  to  elimination  of  surface  water.  They  are  unable  to  disperse  to  other  wetlands,  even 
when  the  water  sources  are  only  a short  distance  apart.  Riffle  beetles  and  naucorids  are  unable  to 
disperse  to  suitable  habitat  because  they  lack  functional  wings  (Dr.  John  Polhemus,  Arvada,  CO 
and  Dr.  William  Shepard,  California  State  University,  Sacramento,  CA,  pers.  comm.).  In 
springsnails,  the  inability  to  move  between  wetlands  is  partially  due  to  respiration  that  involves 
gills  The  inability  to  colonize  disjunct  habitats  has  rendered  these  animals  extremely  vulnerable  to 
the  elimination  of  surface  waters.  Entire  species  or  populations  of  these  animals  in  Texas  and 
Mexico  have  been  completely  extirpated  when  springs  went  dry  (Landye  1973).  In  a similar  vein, 
the  Bruneau  Hot  Springs  snail  in  Idaho  was  relatively  abundant  prior  to  the  onset  of  declines  in 
spring  discharge  rates,  and  one  area  was  estimated  to  have  75,000  individuals  in  1982  (Taylor 
1982).  By  1991,  the  entire  population  was  lost  after  the  spring  went  dry  from  up-gradient  ground 
water  pumping  (Bowler  and  Olmstead  1991). 

Bird  species  depend  on  wetland  or  riparian  areas  for  a variety  of  reasons.  Many  species  use  stands 
of  vegetation  which  have  particular  structural  components.  In  the  case  of  the  least  Bell's  vireo,  the 
selection  of  breeding  sites  is  oriented  toward  areas  with  1)  a dense  shrub  layer  which  helps  to 
conceal  nests,  and  2)  a structurally  diverse  canopy  which  facilitates  foraging  (Goldwasser  1981, 
Gray  and  Greaves  1981,  Salata  1981).  Vegetation  characteristics  such  as  these  are  rarely  present 
in  the  Mohave  Desert  unless  an  abundant  supply  of  surface  or  shallow  ground  water  is  present. 

Other  bird  species  rely  on  wetland  and  riparian  areas  because  they  have  specialized  diets  that  are 
only  met  in  these  environs.  Phainopepla,  for  example,  have  a diet  that  is  heavily  dependent  on 
mistletoe  berries  (Grinnell  and  Miller  1944,  Garrett  and  Dunn  1981).  The  presence  of  mistletoe  in 
the  Death  Valley  area  is  usually  limited  to  areas  with  mesquite.  These  plants  are  in  turn  limited  to 
areas  with  shallow  ground  water.  White-faced  ibis  are  likewise  specialized  in  their  feeding 
preferences  and  have  a bill  that  is  only  effective  in  searching  for  food  in  soft  mud  and  shallow 
water  (Cogswell  1977). 

Plant  species  that  rely  on  water  are  routinely  classified  into  one  of  two  categories  according  to 
their  frequency  of  occurrence.  Wetland  obligate  species  are  taxa  which  almost  always  occur  under 
natural  conditions  in  wetlands  (estimated  probability  > 99%).  Facultative  wetland  species  usually 
occur  in  wetlands  (estimated  probability  67-99%),  but  occasionally  occur  in  non-wetlands  (Reed 
1988).  Examples  of  obligate  wetland  plant  species  include  various  varieties  of  bulrush,  cattails, 
pondweed,  and  wiregrass.  Facultative  wetland  species  inside  Death  Valley  National  Park  include 
taxa  such  as  screwbean  mesquite,  mulefat,  and  wild  grape.  The  USFWS  is  currently  reviewing  the 
habitat  affinity  of  the  spring-loving  centaury,  and  this  species  may  also  be  classified  as  a 
facultative  wetland  indicator  at  some  point  in  the  near  future. 
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Obligate  and  facultative  wetland  plant  species  depend  on  water  for  a number  of  reasons.  Some 
species  have  seeds  that  will  only  germinate  with  frequent  or  persistent  exposure  to  moist  soils 
or  standing  water.  These  same  species  normally  have  seedlings  whose  survival  is  dependent  on 
reliable  water  conditions.  Experimental  studies  of  arroyo  willows  in  northern  Arizona,  for 
example,  showed  that  lack  of  soil  moisture  was  the  primary  cause  of  mortality  for  seedlings 
during  their  first  two  years,  and  >75%  of  the  seedlings  died  in  unwatered  plots  (Sacchi  and  Price 
1992).  A similar  relationship  has  been  found  with  mule  fat,  sandbar  willow,  Fremont  cottonwood, 
and  red  willow.  All  of  these  species  were  found  to  readily  germinate  on  moist  substrates,  but 
recruitment  was  not  successful  if  sandbars  dried  out  (McBride  and  Strahan  1984).  This  same 
study  also  demonstrated  that  capillary  movement  of  water  above  the  water  table  could  not 
maintain  soil  moisture  levels  that  were  suflScient  to  induce  willow  germination.  Maintenance  of  a 
shallow  ground  water  table  in  itself  would  not  therefore  be  sufiScient  to  insure  successful 
recruitment  of  young  plants,  and  maintenance  of  some  surface  water  was  essential  for  plant 
regeneration. 

The  presence  of  some  phreatophytes  is  partly  dependent  on  the  depth  at  which  ground  water 
occurs.  Some  species  such  as  saltgrass,  pickleweed,  and  arrowweed  are  present  when  the  water 
table  is  within  10  feet  of  the  land  surface.  Mesquite,  in  contrast,  may  be  indicative  of  ground 
water  that  is  within  50  feet  of  the  land  surface  (Meinzer  1927).  Anthropogenic  activities  that  have 
the  potential  to  alter  stable  water  table  conditions  therefore  have  a potential  to  negatively  affect 
the  presence  and  maintenance  of  wetland  and  aquatic  macrophytes  (Wilcox  1995). 

The  ability  to  develop  an  effective  rooting  structure  varies  between  water  dependent  plant  species. 
At  least  one  species  of  mesquite  has  been  found  to  possess  some  of  the  longest  taproots  of  any 
phreatophyte,  but  the  species  is  still  susceptible  to  ground  water  declines.  In  southern  Arizona, 
mesquites  with  large  leaves,  tall  stature,  and  large  vegetation  volume  were  only  present  when 
ground  water  tables  were  within  16  feet  of  the  land  surface  (Stromberg  et.  al.  1992).  As  water 
tables  declined  to  greater  depths,  plants  became  increasingly  stressed,  and  summer  rains  and 
seasonal  surface  flows  were  insufficient  to  restore  plants  to  optimum  condition.  Some  herbaceous 
species  are  even  more  sensitive  to  declining  water  tables.  In  the  case  of  Juncus  torrevi  and 
Eleocharis  montevidensis.  even  minor  water  level  declines  on  the  order  of  nine  inches  were  found 
to  result  in  sharp  declines  in  plant  abundance  (Stromberg  et.  al.  1996).  The  ability  of  species  to 
effectively  follow  declining  water  tables  has  finite  limits,  especially  when  younger  plants  are 
involved.  Plains  cottonwood  seedlings,  for  example,  had  markedly  reduced  survivorship  when 
water  tables  dropped  at  rates  which  exceeded  1/4  inch  per  day  (Segelquist  et.  al.  1993). 

Effects  of  habitat  size  on  community  biodiversity  and  structure/function 

The  size  of  a particular  wetland  has  a significant  influence  on  community  biodiversity,  form,  and 
structure.  Larger  wetlands  typically  have  a larger  diversity  of  species  than  smaller  habitats.  This 
is  best  demonstrated  in  species-area  curves  which  plot  the  number  of  species  against  increasing 
habitat  size.  In  southern  Ontario,  larger  systems  have  been  found  to  have  greater  numbers  of 
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plant,  bird,  herptile,  and  mammal  species  than  smaller  systems  (Figure  17).  A similar  relationship 
has  also  been  found  in  the  Spring  Mountains  near  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  Longer  streams  had  more 
diverse  aquatic  insect,  snail,  amphibian,  and  vegetation  assemblages  than  springs  with  shorter 
outflows  (Sada  and  Nachlinger  1996).  Water  diversion  activities  that  reduce  the  overall  size  of 
wetland  or  riparian  areas  would  therefore  tend  to  reduce  the  overall  species  diversity  in  a 
particular  habitat.  The  reduction  in  species  diversity  is  further  compounded  by  the  elimination  of 
habitat  which  could  be  occupied,  i.e.  not  only  are  there  fewer  species,  but  there  tends  to  be  fewer 
individuals  of  the  species  which  do  manage  to  persist. 


log(\vetland  area) 

Figure  17.  Species-area  relationships  for  plants,  birds,  herptiles  (reptiles  and  amphibians),  and 
mammals  in  southeastern  Ontario  wetlands.  The  species-area  relationships  were  statistically 
significant  for  all  taxonomic  groups;  p = 0.002  (birds),  p = 0.01  (mammals),  and  p<0.001 
(herptiles  and  plants).  Reproduced  from  Findlay  and  Houlahan  (1997). 
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Reductions  in  water  tables  and  spring  flows  have  also  been  documented  as  having  dramatic 
community-level  impacts  on  biotic  and  hydrologic  functions  in  water  dependent  habitats.  Biotic 
functions  are  those  which  involve  floral  and  fauna  productivity,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  native 
species  diversity,  and  threatened  and  endangered  species.  Hydrologic  functions  are  those  which 
involve  stream  flow  maintenance,  ground  water  recharge  and  discharge,  water  supply,  erosion  and 
sediment  control,  water  purification,  and  sediment  transport  to  downstream  systems. 

Changes  in  these  functions  have  the  potential  to  have  ripple  effects  through  a wetland  or  riparian 
system.  These  impacts  occur  because  biological  species,  abiotic  components,  and  energy  interact 
in  a synergistic  and  integrated  manner.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  recreate  or  rehabilitate 
wetlands  which  have  been  affected  by  anthropogenic  activities  (Zedler,  date  unknown).  Much  of 
this  difficulty  arises  because  wetlands  are  complex  systems  (Zedler  et.  al.  1 990),  and  there  is  a 
lack  of  inventories  which  document  which  components  are  present  and  how  they  interact  when 
they  are  together. 

The  complex  interaction  between  biotic  and  abiotic  features  has  been  documented  in  salt  marshes 
in  southern  California  (Beare  and  Zedler  1987,  Griswold  1988,  PERL  1990).  As  hydrologic 
regimes  in  these  habitats  have  been  altered  by  people,  tidal  cycles  change.  This  in  turn  effects  soil 
salinity  levels,  which  in  turn  effects  recruitment  of  salt  sensitive  plant  species.  Changes  in  plant 
composition  may  then  alter  habitat  quality  for  species  such  as  the  federally  endangered  light- 
footed  clapper  rail.  In  short,  even  minor  changes  in  water  availability  are  apt  to  result  in 
quantifiable  impacts  to  biological  organisms  in  water  dependent  habitats. 

Case  history  study:  the  Devils  Hole  pupfish 

The  Devils  Hole  pupfish  is,  and  will  always  be,  an  endangered  or  threatened  species  (USFWS 
1990).  This  distinction  is  based  on  three  separate,  but  interrelated  facts  that  characterized  the 
water-filled  cavern  where  the  species  lives.  These  items  can  be  listed  as  1)  the  fish  has  a naturally 
occurring  distribution  which  is  entirely  limited  to  Devils  Hole,  2)  the  fish's  spawning  habitat  is 
limited  to  a shallow  shelf  which  is  only  covered  by  three  to  20  inches  of  water,  and  3)  water  over 
the  spawning  shelf  is  derived  from  an  aquifer  which  is  increasingly  being  impacted  by  ground 
water  pumping  activities.  The  convergence  of  these  three  factors  nearly  pushed  the  species  into 
extinction  in  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's.  The  legal  fight  to  save  this  fish  helped  to  frame  a 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  which  stands  as  a cornerstone  of  endangered  species  protection 
(Deacon  and  Williams  1991). 

Concern  over  the  long-tenn  persistence  of  the  Devils  Hole  pupfish  originally  developed  as  a result 
of  ground  water  pumping  in  the  Ash  Meadows  area.  As  pumping  began  in  earnest  in  1969  and 
accelerated  in  1971,  the  mean  monthly  water  level  over  the  shallow  spawning  shelf  fell  by  two  feet 
(Dudley  and  Larson  1976).  As  the  water  table  declined,  so  did  the  number  of  fish  (Figure  18).  By 
the  late  summer  of  1972,  the  species  stood  on  the  brink  of  extinction  as  the  water  level  fell  to  a 
point  where  the  spawning  habitat  was  no  longer  covered  with  water. 
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Figure  18,  Relationship  between  Devils  Hole  pupfish  numbers  and  the  mean  monthly  water  level 
over  the  spawning  shelf.  The  water  level  is  measured  from  a copper  washer  reference  mark. 
Population  data  is  derived  from  the  highest  monthly  count  in  September  or  October  in  a given 
year. 

Population  censuses  by  biologists  and  concurrent  studies  of  the  local  aquifer  by  hydrologists 
during  the  early  1970's  clearly  demonstrated  the  link  between  ground  water  pumping,  the  decline 
in  the  water  level  at  the  Hole,  and  the  coincident  decline  in  the  number  of  Devils  Hole  pupfish 
(Dudley  and  Larson  1976,  Deacon  and  Deacon  1979).  This  relationship  was  further  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  fish  increased  following  the  cessation  of  pumping  activities  and  the 
return  of  water  over  the  spawning  shelf 

Devils  Hole  pupfish  have  three  inherent  ecological  vulnerabilities.  First,  the  stability  of  the  pupfish 
population  is  inherently  tied  to  the  amount  of  water  over  the  shallow  spawning  shelf  Without 
adequate  submersion,  the  majority  of  the  spawning  shelf  becomes  exposed  and  potential  for 
successful  reproduction  is  reduced.  While  it  is  true  that  fish  may  be  found  as  deep  as  80  feet  in  the 
water  column,  eggs  are  apparently  only  able  to  hatch  on  the  shallow  shelf  where  periodic 
fluctuations  in  dissolved  oxygen  levels  occur  (Gustafson  and  Deacon  1997). 

The  second  limitation  the  fish  faces  is  also  related  to  life  history.  Each  fish  only  lives  for  about  one 
year  (James  1969,  Deacon  et.  al.  1995).  This  fact  results  in  a precarious  persistence  problem  since 
successfijl  reproduction  must  occur  every  year  if  the  species  is  to  survive.  And  lastly,  adults 
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appear  to  have  a limited  ability  to  produce  large  numbers  of  young  because  they  have  a low 
fecundity  rate  (Minckley  and  Deacon  1973).  While  many  pupfish  taxa  are  able  to  produce  large 
numbers  of  fiy  when  environmental  conditions  are  optimal,  the  Devils  Hole  pupfish  appears  to 
have  a more  limited  ability  to  rebound  from  depressed  population  levels. 

The  combination  of  ground  water  pumping  from  the  regional  aquifer  and  the  life  history  traits  of 
the  Devils  Hole  pupfish  make  the  species  extremely  vulnerable  to  extinction.  The  sensitivity  of  the 
species  to  reduced  water  tables  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  before,  and  the  biology  of  the 
species  suggests  that  the  animal  will  react  in  an  adverse  manner  again  if  the  water  table  declines. 
While  there  is  a limited  ability  to  maintain  artificial  populations  of  the  species  in  other  areas,  the 
explicit  policy  of  the  National  Park  Service  is  to  "manage  the  natural  resources  of  the  national 
park  system  to  maintain,  rehabilitate,  and  perpetuate  their  inherent  integrity"  and  that  park  staffs 
"will  try  to  maintain  all  of  the  components  and  processes  of  naturally  evolving  park  ecosystems" 
(NPS  1988,  Chapter  4:1). 

Case  history  study:  the  Pahrump  and  Las  Vegas  Valievs 

The  development  of  ground  water  and  surface  water  resources  in  the  Pahrump  and  Las  Vegas 
Valleys  of  southern  Nevada  provides  a classic  example  of  how  human  activities  have  the  potential 
to  eliminate  natural  habitats  and  their  associated  species. 

Development  of  ground  water  resources  in  the  Pahrump  Valley  began  in  1910  when  the  first  well 
was  drilled.  By  1916,  28  wells  were  present  (Waring  1921).  The  combined  pumping  from  these 
wells  reduced  the  discharge  of  Manse  Spring  from  an  estimated  2,700  gallons  per  minute  (gpm)  in 
1877  to  1,477  gpm  in  1916  (Maxey  and  Jameson  1948).  Pumping  activities  also  had  the  same 
effect  on  Bennetts  Spring  where  discharge  rates  declined  from  an  estimated  3,300  gpm  in  1877  to 
2,100  gpm  in  1916.  Between  1962  and  1975,  an  estimated  530,000  acre-feet  of  water  was 
pumped  fi-om  the  aquifer.  In  some  wells,  the  water  level  fell  by  as  much  as  60  feet  (Harrill  1986). 
As  pumping  continued  into  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  Bennetts  Spring  ceased  to  flow  in 
1959,  and  Manse  Spring  was  dry  during  the  irrigation  season  in  1975. 

In  a site  visit  during  1997,  this  author  found  that  every  trace  of  Bennetts  Spring  had  been 
completely  eliminated.  Every  drop  of  surface  water  was  gone  and  the  spring  pool  had  been 
completely  bulldozed  and  leveled.  All  of  the  riparian  and  wetland  vegetation  was  absent,  the 
spring  outflow  was  gone,  and  the  surrounding  area  had  become  dominated  by  Russian  thistle. 

And  most  significantly,  all  of  the  unique  animal  life  that  once  existed  had  long  since  become 
extina.  The  only  indication  that  the  spring  ever  existed  was  the  presence  of  two  well  heads  that 
appear  to  have  been  placed  near  the  historical  location  of  the  spring  orifice  (Figure  19). 
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Figure  19.  Appearance  of  the  area  near  the  historical  location  of  Bennetts  Spring  in  1997.  Every 
trace  of  the  spring  and  its  aquatic  life  have  been  completely  eliminated,  and  the  3,300  gallon  per 
minute  surface  flow  that  existed  in  1 877  is  gone. 

Manse  Spring  has  fared  only  slightly  better,  and  today  the  spring  outflow  consists  of  a ditch  dug 
by  a backhoe.  The  springpool  has  also  been  altered,  and  contains  fetid  water  and  some  gold  fish. 
This  modem  day  appearance  is  in  stark  contrast  to  the  pristine  appearance  of  the  pool  in  1942 
(Figure  20).  Spring  discharge  fi'om  the  orifice  is  intermittent  or  non-existent  since  local  ground 
water  wells  are  turned  on  periodically  to  irrigate  nearby  farm  fields. 

The  biological  ramifications  of  water  diversion  activities  in  the  Pahmmp  Valley  are  extensive.  The 
Raycrafl  Ranch  poolfish  and  the  Pahmmp  Ranch  poolfish  have  become  extinct.  Ground  water 
pumping  activities  have  so  modified  the  original  habitat  of  the  Manse  Ranch  poolfish  that  the 
species  can  no  longer  exist  at  its  original  locality  (Courtenay  and  Deacon  1982,  Miller  et.  al. 

1989).  The  original  spring  outflows  for  all  of  the  major  springs  in  the  valley  have  been  completely 
eliminated  and  much  of  the  surrounding  area  consists  of  golf  courses  or  disturbed  ground  that  is 
dominated  by  Bermuda  grass,  Russian  knapweed,  and  alfalfa.  The  lush  riparian  and  wetland  plant 
communities  that  were  apparent  in  early  photos  are  completely  gone,  and  bird  use  at  the  sites  is 
minimal  or  dominated  by  European  house  finches  and  brown-headed  cowbirds. 

Major  springs  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  have  also  been  severely  impacted  by  water  diversion 
activities.  Well  drilling  in  this  valley  progressed  at  a rate  that  far  exceeded  the  pace  that 
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Figure  20.  Manse  Spring  in  1942  (above)  and  1997  (below).  The  cattails  that  are  common  in  the 
recent  photograph  are  a sign  of  disturbance.  Note  the  pump  on  the  right  of  the  lower  picture 
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occurred  in  Pahrump.  The  first  well  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  was  drilled  in  1905.  By  1911,  100 
deep  and  25  shallow  wells  had  been  drilled  (Maxey  and  Jameson  1948).  The  amount  of  water 
wasted  as  a result  of  the  well  drilling  was  so  great  that  in  191 1 the  Nevada  State  Engineer 
suggested  that  artesian  wells  should  be  capped  and  water  should  be  used  "with  economy  instead 
of  the  lavish  wasteful  manner  which  has  prevailed  in  the  past"  (Kearney  1911). 

Pumping  of  water  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  continued  unabated  into  the  third  quarter  of  the 
century.  Between  1955  and  1974,  1,300,000  acre-feet  of  water  were  withdrawn  fi-om  the  valley 
fill  aquifer  (Harrill  1976).  Between  1900  and  1973,  the  elevation  of  the  principle  aquifer  had  a net 
decline  of  as  much  as  240  feet.  By  1975,  the  meadowlands  that  were  the  Las  Vegas  Valley’s 
Spanish  namesake  were  gone,  and  all  three  of  the  major  springs  in  the  valley  had  ceased  to  flow. 
The  elimination  of  the  combined  spring  discharges  of  Big,  Nfiddle,  and  Little  Spring  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  a stream  that  had  originally  flowed  at  the  rate  of  almost  8,000  gallons  per  minute.  As 
deep  ground  water  pumping  continues  today,  land  subsidence  is  increasingly  becoming  a problem. 

The  environmental  impact  of  the  sustained  ground  water  pumping  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  has 
resulted  in  the  extinction  of  at  least  one  amphibian,  one  fish,  and  an  unknown  number  of 
invertebrate  species  (Miller  1984,  Miller  et.  al.  1989,  Jennings  and  Hayes  1994).  The 
northernmost  of  the  three  large  springs  in  the  valley  was  permanently  eliminated  as  U.S.  Highway 
95  was  paved  directly  over  the  orifice.  The  vestige  of  Middle  Spring  is  also  threatened  since  the 
Nevada  Department  of  Transportation  has  requested  an  easement  to  further  enlarge  the  highway. 
The  spring  outflow  from  the  three  large  springs  was  at  least  six  miles  long.  Pictures  of  the  spring 
orifices  (Figure  21)  demonstrate  that  the  area  had  lush  meadows  and  numerous  cottonwood  trees 
(Jones  and  Cahlan  1975).  Today,  the  majority  of  the  outflow  is  completely  covered  over  by 
residential  housing  units  and  downtown  Las  Vegas.  When  this  author  visited  the  site  of  Middle 
Spring  in  October  of  1 997,  the  area  did  not  even  contain  the  stagnant  pool  of  water  which  existed 
in  1983  (Miller  1984).  The  spring  outflows  of  the  middle  and  southern  spring  now  consist  of  dry 
channels  with  large  amounts  of  dead  and  down  wood  (Figure  22).  Even  human  artifacts  suggested 
the  magnitude  of  the  water  loss.  Wooden  frames  that  stand  over  the  top  of  abandoned  well  heads 
possess  foundations  that  have  crumpled  from  five  feet  of  ground  subsidence. 

The  permanent  extinction  of  four  vertebrate  taxa  and  an  unknown  number  of  invertebrate  species 
and  the  nearly  complete  destruction  of  the  wetland  and  riparian  areas  at  six  different  springs  in  the 
Las  Vegas  and  Pahrump  Valleys  provides  a clear  example  of  how  fragile  these  habitats  are.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  replace  the  plant  and  animal  communities  that  existed  at  these  sites  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  their  disappearance  came  in  the  few  decades  when  they  were 
surrounded  by  human  habitations. 
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Figure  21.  Appearance  of  Big  Spring  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley,  ca.  1906.  The  spring  is  completely 
dry  today. 


Figure  22.  Appearance  of  the  historical  outflow  of  the  Las  Vegas  Springs  in  1997.  Note  the  dry 
channel  and  the  presence  of  dead  and  down  wood.  The  wooden  head  frame  marks  the  location  of 
an  abandoned  well  head. 
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FEDERAL  GUIDANCE  PERTINENT  TO 
WETLAND  PROTECTION  AND  PRESERVATION 


A variety  of  management  policies,  regulations,  guidelines,  executive  orders,  memoranda  of 
understanding,  and  enabling  legislation  have  text  which  relate  to  the  need  for  wetland  protection 
and  preservation  (Appendix  C).  Most  of  this  material  has  been  developed  because  there  is  a 
recognition  that  wetland  and  riparian  habitats  have  unique  and  valuable  resource  values,  and 
because  these  areas  have  been  severely  altered  by  human  activity.  A primary  goal  of  most  of  these 
documents  is  to  eliminate  or  minimize  future  impacts  in  these  habitats,  and  to  encourage  federal 
agencies  to  restore  degraded/impacted  areas  to  the  extent  possible. 

The  United  States  Endangered  Species  Act  is  particularly  germane  to  the  Devils  Hole  and 
Travertine  Springs  areas  since  federal  projects  are  prohibited  from  1)  jeopardizing  the  existence  of 
any  endangered  or  threatened  species,  or  2)  engaging  in  activities  which  may  result  in  the 
destruction  or  adverse  modification  of  critical  habitat  of  listed  species.  Hence,  any  proposed 
project  on  NFS  or  BLM  land  that  has  the  potential  to  reduce  the  water  availability  at  either  site  is 
subject  to  review  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Agencies  are  also  required  to  implement 
management  actions  which  will  allow  a species  to  be  removed  from  the  endangered  species  list. 


SUMMARY  AND  MANAGEMENT  IMPLICATIONS 


The  presence  of  wetland  and  riparian  areas  in  Death  Valley  National  Park  has  created  a biological 
laboratory  that  rivals  the  Galapagos  Islands.  Many  of  the  unique  species  which  inhabit  the  desert 
wetland  "islands"  are  the  product  of  thousands  of  years  of  evolution,  and  the  presence  of  some 
predate  the  onset  of  the  last  ice  age.  Many  of  the  species  that  exist  in  these  rare  and  often  widely 
separated  habitats  are  unable  to  survive  in  more  arid  environments.  The  development  of  water 
resources  for  human  use  therefore  has  the  potential  to  modify,  drastically  reduce,  or  even 
eliminate  these  unique  biological  communities. 

Declining  water  levels  at  Devils  Hole  suggest  that  a critical  period  is  fast  approaching.  Within  the 
next  ten  to  twenty  years,  the  Devils  Hole  pupfish  could  once  again  be  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 
Ground  water  pumping  records  and  fish  population  data  from  the  1960's  and  1970's  provide 
irrefutable  evidence  that  water  level  declines  cause  fish  numbers  to  plummet.  The  past  also 
provides  a clear  view  of  what  the  future  holds,  should  water  levels  go  below  levels  that  were 
established  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  battle  to  save  this  unique  animal  was  only  achieved 
when  the  NPS  had  adequate  evidence  to  show  that  a resource  was  being  affected,  and  the  agency 
could  identify  the  party  that  was  causing  the  impacts. 

Preservation  of  the  Devils  Hole  pupfish  and  other  locally  rare  plant  and  animal  species  will  require 
a realization  that  water  is  a finite  resource.  Protection  of  the  biological  resources  will  also  require 
a proactive  and  comprehensive  strategy  for  addressing  impacts  that  originate  outside  the  Park 
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boundary.  As  the  desert  southwest  moves  into  the  twenty-first  century,  demands  on  ground  water 
resources  can  only  increase.  Subsequent  water  level  declines  will  affect  more  than  the  habitat  at 
Devils  Hole,  and  several  dozen  species  will  be  susceptible  to  habitat  losses  or  population  declines. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Park  is  only  marginally  prepared  to  respond  to  the  challenges  of 
protecting  these  hydrologic  and  biological  resources. 

If  the  National  Park  Service  is  to  successfully  defend  its  water  dependent  resources,  baseline 
inventory  and  monitoring  information  for  each  spring  that  is  fed  by  the  regional  aquifer  will  be 
required.  The  necessary  data  sets  will  require  several  years  to  acquire.  Ecological  life  history 
information  will  also  be  needed  so  population  declines  can  be  tied  to  species-specific  reactions  to 
reduced  water  availability. 

The  amount  of  money  which  will  be  required  to  gather  the  information  which  is  necessary  to 
defend  the  NPS  resources  does  not  currently  exist  in  the  Park  base  budget.  Numerous  funding 
sources  and  a series  of  cooperative  efforts  with  other  agencies  will  be  required  to  satisfy  data 
needs.  Most  importantly,  managerial  staff  at  the  park,  regional,  and  national  levels  will  need  to 
fully  support  the  data  collection  efforts.  These  same  individuals  will  also  need  to  play  critical  roles 
in  supporting  legal  and  administrative  activities  that  are  designed  to  ensure  that  external  ground 
water  pumping  activities  do  not  affect  in-Park  resources. 

In  many  respects,  the  Devils  Hole  pupfish  is  a bell  weather  for  58  Death  Valley  species  that  are 
endangered,  threatened,  or  rare.  The  fish  is  also  a symbol  of  the  National  Park  Service's  past 
success  in  defending  its  resources,  and  benchmark  for  determining  the  agency's  resolve  to  protect 
its  resources  in  the  future.  The  value  of  these  resources  strongly  suggests  that  they  are  worth 
protecting,  even  when  budgets  and  manpower  constraints  are  a limiting  factor. 
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APPENDIX  B 


WATER  DEPENDENT 

THREATENED.  ENDANGERED.  AND  SENSITIVE  SPECIES  OF 
DEATH  VALLEY  NATIONAL  PARK 


The  following  list  includes  plant  and  animal  species  which  occur  in  wetland  and/or  riparian  habitats  and  meet  one 
of  the  following  criteria; 

—they  are  considered  to  be  endangered  or  threatened  by  the  state  of  California  or  the  federal  government 
“they  are  considered  to  be  National  Park  Service  "Sensitive  Species" 

“they  are  considered  to  be  "Species  of  Special  Concern"  by  the  state  of  California 

“they  are  endemic  to  the  Death  Valley  area,  or  have  an  extreme  dependence  on  wetland  or  riparian  habitats 

Note:  this  list  is  only  meant  to  include  species  which  occur  in  habitats  that  receive  water  from  the  Carbonate  Rock 
Aquifer  which  originates  east  of  Death  Valley  National  Park. 

KEY 


FEDERAL  STATUS 
FE  = Federally  listed  as  Endangered 
FT  = Federally  listed  as  Threatened 
SS  = National  Park  Service  "Sensitive  Species" 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  STATUS 
SE  = State  listed  as  Endangered 
ST  = State  listed  as  Threatened 

CSC  = California  Species  of  Special  Concern;  species  which  do  not  have  legal  protection  status,  but  have  been 
placed  on  the  state  watch  list  because  of  population  declines  or  habitat  loss 

ENDEMISM 

I = Entire  distribution  occurs  within  the  boundary'  of  Death  Valley  National  Park 

II  = Entire  distribution  occurs  within  the  Amargosa  River  drainage 

DEATH  VALLEY  NATIONAL  PARK  WETLAND/RIPARIAN  HABITAT  OCCURRENCE 

Species  presence  in  particular  wetlands  in  Death  Valley  National  Park  (DVNP)  is  listed  where  known.  Location 
names  are  abbreviated  according  to  the  following  code: 

DH  = Devils  Hole 

TS  = Travertine/Nevares/Texas  Springs  complex  (includes  Furnace  Creek  Ranch) 

GS  = Grapevine/Staininger/Surprise  Spnngs  complex 
KW  = Keane  Wonder  Springs 
SS  = Saratoga  Spring 
VS  = Valley  Spring 

??  = species-specific  surveys  have  not  been  conducted  for  these  taxa 
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MAMMALS 


FED  CA  ENDEMISM  DVNP  WETLAND 

STATUS  STATUS  OCCURRENCE 

Family:  VesDertilionidae 

Townsend's  big-eared  bat  SS  CSC  ?? 

Plecotus  townsendii  townsendii 

pallid  bat  CSC  *’? 

Antrozous  pallidus 

fringed  myotis  SS  ■’? 

Myotis  thysanodes 

Family:  Geomyidae 

Amargosa  southern  pocket  gopher  SS  CSC  II  ?? 

Thomomys  umbrinus  amargosae 


FISH 


FED  CA  ENDEMISM  DVNP  WETLAND 

STATUS  STATUS  OCCURRENCE 


Family:  Cyprinodontidae 

Devils  Hole  pupfish  FE  I DH 

Cyprinodon  diabolis 

Saratoga  Springs  pupfish  CSC  I SS 

Cyprinodon  nevadensis  nevadensis 

Amargosa  pupfish  CSC  II  VS 

Cyprinodon  nevadensis  amargosae 

Family:  Cypnnidae 

Amargosa  Canyoti  speckled  dace  SS  II  VS 

Rhinichthys  osculus  ssp. 
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BIRDS 


FED  CA  ENDEMISM 

STATUS  STATUS 


Family;  Gaviidae 


common  loon  CSC 

Gavia  immer 

Family;  Pelecanidae 

white  pelican 

Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos 

Family;  Phalacrocoracidae 

double-crested  cormorant 
Phalacrocorax  auritus 

Family;  Ardeidae 

western  least  bittern  SS  CSC 

Ixobrychus  exilis  hesperis 

Family;  Threskiomithidae 

white-faced  ibis  SS  CSC 

Plegadis  chihi 


Family;  Accipitridae 


Cooper's  hawk 
.4  ccipiter  coopen 

CSC 

sharp-shinned  hawk 
Accipiter  striatus 

CSC 

northern  harrier 

CSC 

Circus  cyaneus 

Family;  Panionidae 

osprey 

CSC 

Pandion  haliaetus 


CSC 


CSC 


DVNP  WETLAND 
OCCURRENCE 

TS 

TS,SS 

TS 

TS 

TS,SS 

TS,SS 

TS 

TS,GS 

TS 
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BIRDS  (com.) 


FED  CA  ENDEMISM  DVNP  WETLAND 

STATUS  STATUS  OCCURRENCE 


Family:  Falconidae 


merlin 

Falco  CO  lumbar ius 

CSC 

TS 

prairie  falcon 
Falco  mexicanus 

CSC 

TS,GS 

Family;  Charadriidae 

western  snowy  ployer 
Charadrius  alexandhnus  nivosus 

SS 

CSC 

SS 

mountain  plover 
Charadrius  rnontanus 

SS 

CSC 

TS 

Family:  Scolopacidae 

long-billed  curlew 
Numenius  americanus 

CSC 

TS,SS 

Family;  Laridae 

black  tern 
Chlidonias  niger 

SS 

CSC 

TS 

California  gull 
Larus  califomicus 

CSC 

TS 

Family:  Cuculidae 

western  yellow-billed  cuckoo 
Coccyzus  americanus  occidentalis 

SE 

TS 

Family:  Strigidae 

short-eared  owl 
Asio  Jlammeus 

CSC 

TS 

long-eared  owl 

CSC 

SS 

Asia  or  us 
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BIRDS  fcont.) 


FED 

STATUS 

CA 

STATUS 

ENDEMISM  DVNP  WETLAND 

OCCURRENCE 

burrowing  owl 
Speotyto  cunicularia 

CSC 

TS 

Family:  Tvrannidae 

Vermillion  flycatcher 
Pyrocephalus  rubinus 

CSC 

TS 

Family:  Hirundinidae 

bank  swallow 
Riparia  riparia 

ST 

TS 

Family:  Mimidae 

Crissal  thrasher 
Toxostoma  crissale 

CSC 

TS 

Le  Conte's  thrasher 
Toxostoma  lecontei 

CSC 

TS 

Family:  Laniidae 

loggerhead  shrike 
Lanius  ludovicianus 

SS 

CSC 

TS.SS 

Family:  Vironidae 

least  Bell's  vireo 
Vireo  bellii  pusillus 

FE 

SE 

TS.GS 

Family;  Panilidae 

yellow  warbler 
Dendroica  petechia 

CSC 

TS,SS 

yellow-breasted  chat 

CSC 

TS 

Icteria  virens 
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BIRDS  ('cont.) 


FED  CA  ENDEMISM 

STATUS  STATUS 


Family:  Icteridae 

tricolored  blackbird  SS  CSC 

Agelaius  tricolor 

Family:  Thraupidae 

summer  tanager  CSC 

Piranga  rubra 

AMPHIBIANS 

FED  CA  ENDEMISM 

STATUS  STATUS 

Family:  Bufonidae 

red-spotted  toad 
Bufo  punctatus 

Family:  Hylidae 

Pacific  tree  frog 
Hyla  regilla 

INSECTS 

FED  CA  ENDEMISM 

STATUS  STATUS 

Family:  Elmidae 


Furnace  Creek  riffle  beetle 
Xlicrocylloepus  formicoideus 

SS 

I 

un-named  riffle  beetle 
Microcylloepus  similis 

SS 

Deyils  Hole  riffle  beetle 
Stenelmis  calida  calida 

SS 

II 

DVNP  WETLAND 
OCCURRENCE 


TS 


00 


DVNP  WETLAND 
OCCURRENCE 


TS,GS,SS 


GS,SS 

DVNP  WETLAND 
OCCURRENCE 

TS 

TS,GS 

DH 
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INSECTS  (cont.) 


FED  CA  ENDEMISM  DVNP  WETLAND 

STATUS  STATUS  OCCURRENCE 

Family:  Scarabaeidae 


Death  Valley  June  beetle  SS 

Polyphylla  erratica 

Family:  Cicindelidae 

un-named  tiger  beetle 
Cicindela  californica  pseudoerronea 

Family:  Belostomatidae 

Saratoga  Springs  belastoma  bug  SS 
Belostoma  saratogae 

Family:  Naucoridae 

Furnace  Creek  naucorid  bug  SS 

Ambrysus  funebris 

Amargosa  naucorid  bug  SS 

Pelocoris  shoshone  amargosus 

creeping  water  bug  SS 

Pelocoris  biimpressus  shoshone 


II  SS 


II  SS 


SS 


I TS 

SS 
GS 


SNAILS 


FED  CA  ENDEMISM  DVNP  WETLAND 

STATUS  STATUS  OCCURRENCE 


Family:  Assimineidae 

Badwater  snail  SS  I TS 

Assiminea  infima 

Family:  Hydrobiidae 


Amargosa  springsnail 
Pyrgulopsis  amargosae 


SS 


II 


SS 


SNAILS  (com.) 


Oasis  Valley  springsnail 
Pyrgulopsis  micrococcus 

FED 

STATUS 

SS 

CA 

STATUS 

ENDEMISM 

DVNP  WETLAND 
OCCURRENCE 

GS 

robust  tryonia 
Tryonia  robusta 

SS 

I 

TS 

Grapevine  Springs  elongate  tryonia  SS 
Tryonia  margae 

I 

GS 

Grapevine  Springs  squat  tryonia 
Tryonia  rolandsi 

SS 

I 

GS 

Amargosa  tryonia 
Tryonia  variegata 

SS 

n 

DH,SS 

ARTHROPODS 


FED 

STATUS 

CA 

STATUS 

ENDEMISM  DVNP  WETLAND 

OCCURRENCE 

Texas  Springs  amphipod 
Hyalella  sp. 

I TS 

PLANTS 


FED  CA  ENDEMISM  DVNP  WETLAND 

STATUS  STATUS  OCCURRENCE 


Family:  Gentianaceae 

spring-loving  centaun-  FT  II  TS 

Centaunum  namophi/um 
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APPENDIX  F 


LETTER  TO  NYE  COUNTY 
GRANTING  COOPERATOR  STATUS 


NffiCHinY 

PmanHar  Of  Nanstt  Bgonwg  & Fagm  FumniBi 

1210  E.  Basin  Rd.  Ste.  #6  • Pahnimp,  Nevada  89048 
(702)  727-7727  • Fax  (702)  727-7919 


Mr.  Donald  Bany,  Assistant  Secretary 
fish.  Wildlife,  and  Parks 
U.S.  Departtnent  of  the  Interior 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Washington,  DC  20204 

Accqpfaace  of  Cooperating  Agency  Status  in  the  Preparation  of  the  Le^Utive 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (LEIS)  for  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  Homeland 
Report  to  Congress 

Dear  Mr.  Barry: 

111  response  to  your  letter  of  October  28,  1999,  Nye  County  is  pleased  to  accept  cooperating 
agency  status  in  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  process  for  the  preparation  of 
the  subject  LETS.  I understand  that  applicable  procedures  are  described  in  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  regulations  at  40  CFRPart  1501.6.  Nye  County  has  spedal  expertise  that 
we  are  confident  can  assist  the  Department  in  evaluating  the  impacts  that  the  proposal  may  have 
on  Nye  County. 

We  look  forward  to  participating  in  this  process  as  described  in  your  letter.  If  you  have 
questions,  please  contact  me  directly  at  (775)  727-7727. 

Very  Tiuly  Yours, 

COUNTY,  NEVADA 

Les  W.  Bradshaw 
Department  Manager 

LB/cal 


December  1,  1999 


cc  . listed  on  page  2 


99-774-LB  (L) 
Mr.  Donald  Bany 
Page  2 of 2 
r^ember  1,  1999 


cc:  Nye  County  Board  of  Commissioners 

J.  McKnight 

Amargosa  Valley  Town  Board 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Washington,  D.C  20240 
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OCT  2 8 1999 


NOV  04  1999 

Mr.  Les  Bradshaw 
Nye  County 

Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Federal  Facilities  ‘ < Ur1  f 

1210  E.  Basin  Road.,  Suite  #6 
Pahrump,  Nevada  89048 


Dear  Mr.  Bradshaw: 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  made  a decision  to  prepare  a Legislative  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (LEIS)  for  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  Homeland  Report  to  Congress.  The 
LETS  will  analyze  the  environmental  impacts  associated  with  the  proposal  to  transfer  7,500  acres 
of  land  to  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  and  related  cooperative  activities  between  the  Timbisha 
Shoshone  and  the  Department  Since  a great  deal  of  information  was  collected  and  evaluated 
during  the  two-year  Timbisha  Shoshone  study  process,  we  have  an  ambitious  target  schedule  of 
early  spring  2000  for  completion  of  the  LEIS. 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  the  Department  is  inviting  Nyc  County  to  participate  in  the  LEIS 
process  with  a cooperating  agency  status  in  accordance  to  the  procedures  contained  in  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  regulations  found  at  40  CFR  Part  1501.6.  The 
Department  recognizes  that  Nye  County  has  special  expertise  to  assist  us  in  evaluating  potential 
environmental  impacts  the  proposal  may  have  upon  Nye  County  lands.  In  your  scoping 
comments  to  us  and  in  subsequent  meetings  with  departmental  representatives,  you  identified 
two  major  areas  of  concern.  The  first  is  the  potential  social  and  economic  impacts  related  to  the 
proposed  transfer  of  the  BLM  Scotty’s  Junction  parcel  identified  in  our  proposal  and  second,  the 
possible  impacts  that  the  proposed  Scotty’s  Junction  and  Death  Valley  Junction  transfer  may 
have  on  water  resources  in  the  surrounding  area. 

Accordingly,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  National  Park  Service,  the  lead  agencies 
preparing  the  LEIS,  will: 


1)  Request  the  participation  of  Nye  County  in  the  NEPA  process  at  the  earliest  possible 

lime. 


2)  Use  the  input  provided  by  Nye  County  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  consistent  with 
their  responsibility  as  lead  agencies. 


3)  Meet  with  Nye  County  al  their  request. 
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It  is  expected  that  Nye  County  will: 

1 ) Participate  in  the  NEPA  process  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

2)  At  the  request  of  the  lead  agencies,  Nye  County  should  provide  information  and  provide 
input  to  the  environmental  analysis,  in  the  areas  which  Nyc  County  has  special  expertise. 
This  includes,  but  may  not  be  limited  to,  social  and  economic  analysis  and  hydrological 
data. 

3)  Nye  County  should  make  staff  available  to  support  the  lead  agencies’  interdisciplinary 
team  capabilities  during  the  preparation  of  the  document. 

4)  Nye  County  should  provide  its  own  funds  and  fund  any  activities  or  analyses  it  requests 
from  the  lead  agencies. 


It  is  the  lead  agencies’  intention  to  include  Nye  County  in  EIS  team  meetiiigs  relevant  to  the 
portions  of  the  LEIS  for  which  Nye  County  has  special  expertise  and  report  to  them  during 
completion  of  major  tasks  relating  to  the  NEPA  process. 


We  look  forward  to  your  participation.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact  Craig 
MacKinnon,  Tonopah  Field  Manager  at  (775)  482-7801. 

Sincerely, 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

OFHCE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 
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DISCUSSION  DRAFT 


S.L.C. 


106th  congress 
2d  Session 


S.  c2loQ. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice 

and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  


A BILL 

To  provide  to  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  a permanent 
land  base  within  its  aboriginal  homeland,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

1 Be  it  enacted  lyy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2 tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3 SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4 This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Timbisha  Shoshone 

5 Homeland  Act” . 

6 SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

7 Congress  finds  the  following: 

8 (1)  Since  time  immemorial,  the  Timbisha  Sho- 

9 shone  Tribe  has  hved  in  portions  of  California  and 
10  Nevada.  The  Tribe’s  ancestral  homeland  includes  the 
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area  that  now  comprises  Death  VaUey  National  Park 
and  other  areas  of  California  and  Nevada  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

(2)  Since  1936,  the  Tribe  has  lived  and  gov- 
erned the  affairs  of  the  Tribe  on  approximately  40 
acres  of  land  near  Furnace  Creek  in  the  Park. 

(3)  The  Tribe  achieved  Federal  recognition  in 
1983  but  does  not  have  a land  base  within  the 
Tribe’s  ancestral  homeland. 

(4)  Since  the  Tribe  commenced  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  Furnace  Creek  area,  the  Tribe’s  mem- 
bership has  grown.  Tribal  members  have  a desire 
and  need  for  housing,  government  and  administra- 
tive facilities,  cultural  facilities,  and  sustainable  eco- 
nomic development  to  provide  decent,  safe,  and 
healthy  conditions  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

(5)  The  interests  of  both  the  Tribe  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  would  be  enhanced  by  recog- 
nizing their  coexistence  on  the  same  land  and  by  es- 
tablishing partnerships  for  compatible  land  uses  and 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  Tribe’s  history  and  cul- 
ture for  visitors  to  the  Park. 

(6)  The  interests  of  both  the  Tribe  and  the 
United  States  would  be  enhanced  by  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a land  base  for  the  Tribe  and  by  further  de- 
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1 lineation  of  the  rights  and  obhgations  of  each  with 

2 respect  to  the  Furnace  Creek  area  and  to  the  Park 

3 as  a whole. 

4 SEC.  3.  PURPOSES. 

5 " Consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the  report 

6 required  by  section  705(b)  of  the  California  Desert  Protec- 

7 tion  Act  of  1994  (Pubhc  Law  103-433;  108  Stat.  4498), 

8 the  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

9 (1)  to  provide  in  trust  to  the  Tribe  land  on 

10  which  the  Tribe  can  live  permanently  and  govern  the 

11  Tribe’s  affairs  in  a modem  community  within  the 

12  ancestral  homeland  of  the  Tribe  outside  and  within 

13  the  Park; 

14  (2)  to  formally  recognize  the  contributions  by 

15  the  Tribe  to  the  history,  culture,  and  ecology  of  the 

16  Park  and  surrounding  area; 

17  (3)  to  ensure  that  the  resources  vnthin  the  Park 

18  are  protected  and  enhanced  by — 

19  (A)  cooperative  activities  within  the  Tribe’s 

20  ancestral  homeland;  and 

21  (B)  partnerships  between  the  Tribe  and 

22  the  National  Park  Service  and  partnerships  in- 

23  volving  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management; 
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1 (4)  to  ensure  that  such  activities  are  not  in 

2 derogation  of  the  purposes  and  values  for  which  the 

3 Park  was  established; 

4 (5)  to  provide  opportunities  for  a richer  visitor 

5 experience  at  the  Park  through  direct  interactions 

6 between  visitors  and  the  Tribe  including  guided 

7 tours,  interpretation,  and  the  establishment  of  a 

8 tribal  museum  and  cultural  center; 

9 (6)  to  provide  appropriate  opportunities  for  eco- 

10  nomically  viable  and  ecologically  sustainable  visitor- 

11  related  development,  by  the  Tribe  within  the  Park, 

12  that  is  not  in  derogation  of  the  purposes  and  values 

13  for  which  the  Park  was  established;  and 

14  (7)  to  provide  trust  lands  for  the  Tribe  in  4 

15  separate  parcels  of  land  that  is  now  managed  by  the 

16  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  authorize  the  pur- 

17  chase  of  2 parcels  now  held  in  private  ownership  to 

18  be  taken  into  trust  for  the  Tribe. 

19  SEC.  4.  DEFINITION& 

20  In  this  Act: 

21  (1)  Park. — The  term  “Park^’  means  Death 

22  Valley  National  Park,  including  any  additions  to 

23  that  Park. 


S.L.C. 
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1 (2)  Secretary. — The  term  “Secretary^  means 

2 the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  designee  of  the 

3 Secretary. 

4 (3)  Tribal. — The  term  “tribal’^  means  of  or 

5 ' pertaining  to  the  Tribe. 

6 (4)  Tribe. — The  term  “Tribe”  means  the 

7 Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe,  a tribe  of  American  Indi- 

8 ans  recognized  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to 

9 part  83  of  title  25,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (or 

10  any  corresponding  similar  regulation  or  ruling). 

11  (5)  Trust  lands. — The  term  “trust  lands” 

12  means  those  lands  taken  into  tmst  pursuant  to  this 

13  Act. 

14  SEC.  5.  TRIBAL  RIGHTS  AND  AUTHORITY  ON  THE  TIMBISHA 

15  SHOSHONE  HOMELAND. 

16  (a)  In  General. — Subject  to  valid  existing  rights 

17  (existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act),  all  right, 

18  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the  lands, 

19  including  improvements  and  appurtenances,  described  in 

20  subsection  (b)  are  declared  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the 

21  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tribe.  All  maps  re- 

22  ferred  to  in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  on  file  and  available 

23  for  public  inspection  in  the  appropriate  offices  of  the  Na- 

24  tional  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
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(b)  Park  Lands  and  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment Lands  Described. — 

(1)  In  general. — The  following  lands  shall  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  Tribe  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a): 

(A)  Furnace  Creek,  Death  Valley  National 
Park,  California,  an  area  of  approximately  300 
acres  for  community  development,  residential 
development,  historic  restoration,  and  visitor-re- 
lated economic  development,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  the  map  entitled  ‘‘Community  Devel- 
opment at  Furnace  Creek,  Death  Valley  Na- 
tional Park”,  numbered  Map  #1  and  dated  De- 
cember 3,  1999.  This  area  shall  include  a 25- 
acre,  nondevelopment  zone  at  the  north  end  of 
the  area  and  an  Adobe  Restoration  zone  con- 
taining several  historic  adobe  homes,  which 
shall  be  managed  by  the  Tribe  as  a tribal  his- 
toric district. 

(B)  Death  Valley  Junction,  California,  an 
area  of  approximately  1,000  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  the  map  entitled  “Death  Valley 
Junction,  California”,  numbered  Map  #2  and 
dated  December  3,  1999. 
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(C)  Centennial,  California,  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 640  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on 
the  map  entitled  “Centennial,  California^’,  num- 
bered Map  #3  and  dated  December  3,  1999. 

(D)  Scotty’s  Junction,  Nevada,  an  area  of 
approximately  2,800  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  the  map  entitled  “Scotty’s  Junction, 
Nevada”,  numbered  Map  #4  and  dated  Decem- 
ber 3,  1999. 

(E)  Liida,  Nevada,  Community  Parcel,  an 
area  of  approximately  2,800  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  the  map  entitled  “Lida,  Nevada, 
Community  Parcel”,  numbered  Map  #5  and 
dated  December  3,  1999. 

(2)  Limitations  on  furnace  creek  area 

DEVELOPMENT. — 

(A)  Development. — Recognizing  the  mu- 
tual interests  and  responsibilities  of  the  Tribe 
and  the  National  Park  Service  in  and  for  the 
conservation  and  protection  of  the  resources  in 
the  area  described  in  paragraph  (1),  develop- 
ment in  the  area  shall  be  limited  to — 

(i)  for -purposes  of^ community  and 


24 


residential  development — 


SX..C. 
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(I)  a maxiinuin  of  50  single-fam- 
ily residences;  and 

(II)  a tribal  community  center 
with  space  for  tribal  offices,  recreation 
facilities,  a multipurpose  room  and 
kitchen,  and  senior  and  youth  facili- 
ties; 

(ii)  for  purposes  of  economic 
development — 

(I)  a smaU-to-moderate  desert 
inn;  and 

(II)  a tribal  museum  and  cultural 
center  with  a gift  shop;  and 

(iii)  the  infrastructure  necessary  to 
support  the  level  of  development  described 
in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii). 

(B)  Exception. — Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (A)(ii),  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Tribe  are  authorized  to 
negotiate  mutually  agreed  upon,  visitor-related 
economic  development  in  heu  of  the  develop- 
ment set  forth  in  that  subparagraph  if  such  al- 
ternative development  wiU  have  no  greater  envi- 
ronmental impact  than  the  development  set 
forth  in  that  subparagraph. 


S.L.C. 
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1 (C)  Right-of-way. — The  Tribe  shall  have 

2 a right-of-way  for  ingress  and  egress  on  Ehgh- 

3 way  190  in  California. 

4 (3)  Limitations  on  impact  on  mining 

5 ' claims. — Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 

6 terminating  any  valid  mining  claim  existing  on  the 

7 date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  land  described 

8 in  paragraph  (1)(E).  Any  person  with  such  an  exist- 

9 ing  mining  claim  shall  have  all  the  rights  incident  to 

10  mining  claims,  including  the  rights  of  ingress  and 

11  egress  on  the  land  described  in  paragraph  (1)(E). 

12  Any  person  with  such  an  existing  mining  claim  shall 

13  have  the  right  to  occupy  and  use  so  much  of  the  sur- 

14  face  of  the  land  as  is  required  for  all  purposes  rea- 

15  sonably  necessary  to  mine  and  remove  the  minerals 

16  from  the  land,  including  the  removal  of  timber  for 

17  mining  purposes.  Such  a mining  claim  shall  termi- 

18  nate  when  the  claim  is  determined  to  be  invalid  or 

19  is  abandoned. 

20  (c)  Legal  Descriptions. — Not  later  than  1 year 

21  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 

22  file  a legal  description  of  the  areas  described  in  subsection 

23  (b)  with  the  Committee  on  Resources  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

24  resentatives  and  with  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

25  and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of 
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1 the  Senate.  Such  legal  description  shall  have  the  same 

2 force  and  effect  as  if  the  information  contained  in  the  de- 

3 scription  were  included  in  that  subsection  except  that  the 

4 Secretary  may  correct  clerical  and  t}^ographical  errors  in 

5 such  legal  description  and  in  the  maps  referred  to  in  the 

6 legal  description.  The  legal  description  shall  be  on  file  and 

7 available  for  public  inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  Na- 

8 tional  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

9 (d)  Additional  Trust  Resources. — The  Sec- 

10  retary  may  purchase  from  willing  sellers  the  following  par- 

1 1 cels  and  appurtenant  water  rights,  or  the  water  rights  sep- 

12  arately,  to  be  taken  into  trust  for  the  Tribe: 

13  (1)  Indian  Rancheria  Site,  California,  an  area 

14  of  approximately  120  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on 

15  the  map  entitled  “Indian  Rancheria  Site,  California” 

16  numbered  __  and  dated . 

17  (2)  Lida  Ranch,  Nevada,  an  area  of  approxi- 

18  mately  2,340  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  the 

19  map  entitled  “Lida  Ranch”  numbered  and 

20  dated  , or  another  parcel  mutually 

21  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Tribe. 

22  (e)  Special  Use  Areas. — 

23  (1)  In  general. — The  National  Park  Service 

24  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  are  authorized 

25  to  designate  the  areas  described  in  this  subsection  as 
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nonexclusive  special  use  areas  for  the  Tribe,  subject 
to  other  Federal  law.  Members  of  the  Tribe  are  au- 
thorized to  use  these  areas  for  low  impact,  eco- 
logically sustainable,  traditional  practices  pursuant 
to  a jointly  established  management  plan  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Tribe,  and  by  the  National  Park 
Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  as  ap- 
propriate. All  maps  referred  to  in  paragraph  (4) 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in 
the  offices  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

(2)  Recognition  op  the  history  and  cul- 
ture OP  the  tribe. — ^In  the  special  use  areas,  in 
recognition  of  the  significant  contributions  the  Tribe 
has  made  to  the  history,  ecology,  and  culture  of  the 
Park  and  to  ensure  that  the  visitor  experience  in  the 
Park  will  be  enhanced  by  the  increased  and  contin- 
ued presence  of  the  Tribe,  the  Secretary  shall  permit 
the  Tribe’s  continued  use  of  Park  resources  for  tra- 
ditional tribal  purposes,  practices,  and  activities. 

(3)  Resource  use  by  the  tribe. — In  the 
special  use  areas,  any  use  of  Park  resources  by  the 
Tribe  for  traditional  purposes,  practices,  and  activi- 
ties shall  not  be  in  derogation  of  purposes  and  val- 
ues for  which  the  Park  was  established. 
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(4)  Specific  areas. — The  following  areas  are 
designated  special  use  areas  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1): 

(A)  Mesquite  use  area. — The  area  gen- 

erally depicted  on  the  map  entitled  “Mesquite 
Use  Area”  numbered  and  dated 

. The  Tribe  may  use  this  area  for 
processing  mesquite  using  traditional  plant 
management  techniques  such  as  thinning,  prun- 
ing, harvesting,  removing  excess  sand,  and  re- 
moving exotic  species.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice may  limit  and  condition,  but  not  to  prohibit 
entirely,  public  use  of  this  area  or  parts  of  this 
area,  in  consultation  with  the  Tribe.  This  area 
shall  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  jointly 
established  management  plan  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1). 

(B)  Buffer  area. — ^An  area  of  approxi- 
mately   acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  the 

map  entitled  “Buffer  Area”  numbered 

and  dated  The  National  Park 

Service  shall  restrict  visitor  use  of  this  area  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  the  Tribe  and  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  Tribe  to  conduct  commu- 
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nity  affairs  without  undue  disruption  from  the 
public. 

(C)  TIMBISHA  SHOSHONE  NATURAL  AND 
CULTURAL  PRESERVATION  AREA. — ^An  area  that 
primarily  consists  of  Park  lands  and  also  a 
small  portion  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
land  in  California,  as  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  entitled  “Timbisha  Shoshone  Natural  and 
Cultural  Preservation  Area”  numbered 
and  dated . 

(5)  Additional  provisions.— With  respect  to 
the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Natural  and  Cultural  Pres- 
ervation Area  designated  in  paragraph  (4)(C) — 

(A)  the  Tribe  may  establish  and  maintain 
a tribal  resource  management  field  office,  ga- 
rage, and  storage  area,  aU  within  the  area  of 
the  existing  ranger  station  at  Wildrose  (existing 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act); 

(B)  the  Tribe  also  may  use  traditional 
camps  for  tribal  members  at  Wildrose  and 
Hunter  Mountain  in  accordance  with  the  jointly 
established  management  plan  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1); 
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(C)  the  area  shall  be  depicted  on  maps  of 
the  Park  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
that  are  provided  for  general  visitor  use; 

(D)  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  shall  accommodate 
access  by  the  Tribe  to  and  use  by  the  Tribe 
of — 

(i)  the  area  (including  portions  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (E))  for  tradi- 
tional cultural  and  religious  activities,  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  Public  Law  95-341  (commonly 
known  as  the  ‘‘American  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  AcP^)  (42  U.S.C.  1996  et  seq.); 
and 

(ii)  areas  designated  as  wilderness  (in- 
cluding portions  described  in  subparagraph 

(E) ),  in  a manner  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1131  et  seq.);  and 

(E)(i)  on  the  request  of  the  Tribe,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  shall  temporarily  close  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  1 or  more  specific  portions  of  the 
area  in  order  to  protect  the  privacy  of  tribal 
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1 members  engaging  in  traditional  cultural  and 

2 religious  activities  in  those  portions;  and 

3 (ii)  any  such  closure  shall  be  made  in  a 

4 manner  that  affects  the  smallest  practicable 

5 ' area  for  the  minimum  period  necessary  for  the 

6 purposes  described  in  clause  (i). 

7 (f)  Access  and  Use. — Members  of  the  Tribe  shall 

8 have  the  right  to  enter  and  use  the  Park  without  payment 

» 

9 of  any  fee  for  admission  into  the  Park. 

10  (g)  Administration. — The  trust  lands  shall  con- 

11  stitute  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Reservation  and  shall  be 

12  administered  pursuant  to  the  laws  and  regulations  apph- 

13  cable  to  other  Indian  trust  lands,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 

14  vided  in  this  Act. 


15  SEC.  6.  IMPLEMENTATION  PROCESS. 

16  (a)  Government-to-Government  Agree- 

17  MENTS. — In  order  to  fuljfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 

18  to  establish  cooperative  partnerships  for  purposes  of  this 

19  Act,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 

20  agement,  and  the  Tribe  shall  enter  into  govemment-to- 

21  government  consultations  and  shall  develop  protocols  to 

22  review  planned  development  in  the  Park.  The  National 

23  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  are 

24  authorized  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 

25  Tribe  for  the  purpose  of  providing  training  on  the  inter- 
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1 pretation,  management,  protection,  and  preservation  of 

2 the  natural  and  cultural  resources  of  the  areas  designated 

3 for  special  uses  by  the  Tribe  in  section  5(e)(4). 

4 (b)  Standaeds. — The  National  Park  Service  and  the 

5 Tribe  shall  develop  mutually  agreed  upon  standards  for 

6 size,  impact,  and  design  for  use  in  planning,  resource  pro- 

7 tection,  and  development  of  the  Furnace  Creek  area  and 

8 for  the  facilities  at  Wildrose.  The  standards  shall  be  based 

9 on  standards  for  recognized  best  practices  for  environ- 

10  mental  sustainability  and  shall  not  be  less  restrictive  than 

11  the  environmental  standards  applied  vdthin  the  National 

12  Park  System  at  any  given  time.  Development  in  the  area 

13  shall  be  conducted  in  a manner  consistent  \vith  the  stand- 

14  ards,  V7hich  shall  be  reviev^ed  periodically  and  revised  as 

15  necessary. 

16  SEC.  7.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

17  (a)  Tribal  Employment.- — In  employing  individuals 

18  to  perform  any  construction,  maintenance,  interpretation, 

19  or  other  service  in  the  Park,  the  Secretary  shall,  insofar 

20  as  practicable,  give  first  preference  to  qualified  members 

21  of  the  Tribe. 

22  (b)  Gaming. — Gaming  as  defined  and  regulated  by 

23  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  (25  U.S.C.  2701  et 

24  seq.)  shall  be  prohibited  on  trust  lands  -within  the  Park. 
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1 (e)  Initial  Reservation. — Lands  taken  into  trust 

2 for  the  Tribe  pursuant  to  section  5(a)  shall  be  considered 

3 to  be  the  Tribe's  initial  reservation  for  purposes  of  section 

4 20(b)(l)(B)(ii)  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  (25 

5 'U.S.C.  2719(b)(l)(B)(ii)). 

6 (d)  Tribal  Jurisdiction  Over  Trust  Lands.~A11 

7 trust  lands  located  within  California  shall  be  exempt  from 

8 section  1162  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  and  section 

9 1360  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  commencing  3 years 

10  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

1 1 SEC.  8.  authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

12  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 

13  this  Act  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
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LETTER  FROM  NEVADA  NATURAL  HERITAGE  PROGRAM 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 


Nevada  Natural  Heritage  Program 

Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
1550  East  College  Parkway,  Suite  145  * Carson  City,  Nevada  89706-7921 
voice:  (775)  687-4245  faX:  (775)  687-1288  web:  WWW.State.nv.us/nvnhp/ 


27  january  2000 


Bren  Daniels 

Harding  Lawson  Associates 
90  Digital  Drive 
Novato,  CA  94949 


RE:  Data  request  received  25  January  2000 


Dear  Mr.  Daniels: 

We  are  pleased  to  provide  the  Information  you  requested  on  endangered,  threatened,  candidate,  and/or 
sensitive  plarrt  and  animal  taxa  recorded  within  or  near  theTImbisha  Shoshone-Tribal  Homelands  (Lida 
Summit  area).  We  searched  our  database  and  maps  for  the  following: 

Township  5S  Range  40E  Section  all 

Township  6S  Range  40E  Section  all 

There  are  no  sensitive  taxa  recorded  within  the  given  area.  However,  habitat  may  also  be  available  for:  the 
desert  tortoise,  Gopherus as^asslzll.  a Federally  Threatened  Taxon;  the  banded  Gila  monster,  Hdoderma 
suspeaum  dnetum.  a Nevada  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  Special  Status  Species,-  the  chudcwalla, 
SduromaJus  aler.  a Nevada  BLM  Sensitive  Spedes;  and  the  Las  Vegas  bearpoppy,  Arctomecon  caUfomfa,  a 
Nevada  BLM  Special  status  Species  also  proteaed  under  Nevada  state  law  (NRS  527.260-J00)  as  critically 
endangered,  we  do  not  have  complete  data  on  various  raptors  that  may  also  occur  in  the  area;  for  more 
Informilon  contact  Gary  Herron,  Nevada  Division  of  Wildlife  at  (775)  688-1 500.  Please  note  that  all  cacti, 
yuccas,  and  Christmas  trees  are  proteaed  by  Nevada  state  law  (NRS  527.060-.120),  Including  taxa  not  tracked 
by  this  office. 

Please  note  that  our  data  are  dependent  on  the  research  euid  observations  of  many  Individuals  and 
organizations,  and  In  most  cases  are  not  the  result  of  comprehensive  or  site-spedflc  field  surveys.  Natural 
Heritage  reports  should  never  be  regarded  as  final  statements  on  the  taxa  or  areas  being  considered,  nor 
should  they  be  substituted  for  on^e  surveys  required  for  environmental  assessments. 

Thank  you  for  checking  with  our  program.  Please  contaa  us  for  additional  information  or  further  assistance. 


Sincerely, 


Eric  S.  Miskow 
Biologist  Ill/Data  Manager 
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Nevada  Natural  Heritage  Program 

Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
1550  East  College  Parkway,  Suite  145  * Carson  City,  Nevada  89706-7921 
voice:  (775)  687-4245  fax:  (775)  687-1288  web:  www.state.nv.us/nvnhp/ 


2 February  2000 


Brett  Daniels 

Harding  Lawson  Associates 
90  Digital  Drive 
Novato.  CA  94949 


RE;  Data  request  received  25  January  2000 


Dear  Mr.  Daniels: 

We  are  pleased  to  provide  the  information  you  requested  on  endangered,  threatened,  candidate,  and/or 
sensitive  plant  and  animal  laxa  recorded  within  or  near  the  Timbisha  Shoshone-Tribal  Homelands  (Scotty's 
juncfion  Nevada  area).  We  searched  our  database  and  maps  for  the  following: 

Township  75  Range  44E  Section  ail 

Township  8S  Range  44E  Section  all 

There  are  no  sensitive  taxa  recorded  within  the  given  area.  However,  habitat  may  also  be  available  for:  the 
desert  tortoise,  Gophcrus  a^slzll.  a Federally  Threatened  Taxon;  the  banded  Gila  monster,  Heloderma. 
suspectum  dnctum.  a Nevada  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  Special  Status  Spedes;  the  chuckwalla, 
Sauromalus ater.  a Nevada  BLM  Sensitive  Species;  and  the  Las  Vegas  bearpoppy,  Arctomccon  caJiTomica.  a 
Nevada  BLM  Special  Status  Species  also  protected  under  Nevada  stale  law  (NRS  527.260- JOO)  as  critically 
endangered-  We  do  not  have  complete  data  on  various  raptors  that  may  also  occur  in  the  area,-  for  more 
information  contact  Gary  Herron,  Nevada  Division  of  Wildlife  at  (775)  68B-1500.  Please  note  that  all  caal, 
yuccas,  and  Qirlstmas  trees  are  protected  by  Nevada  aate  law  (NRS  527.0d0-.120),  Including  taxa  not  tracked 
by  this  office. 

Please  note  that  our  data  are  dependent  on  the  research  and  observations  of  many  Individuals  and 
organizations,  and  In  most  cases  are  not  the  result  of  comprehensive  or  site-specific  held  surveys.  Natural 
Heritage  reports  should  never  he  regarded  as  final  statements  on  the  taxa  or  areas  being  considered,  nor 
should  they  be  substituted  for  onsite  surveys  required  for  environmental  assessments. 

Thank  you  for  checking  with  our  program.  Please  contaa  us  for  additional  information  or  further  assistance. 


Sincerely, 


Eric  5.  Miskow 
Biologist  ID/Data  Manager 
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APPENDIX  I 


MEMORANDUM 

FROM 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 
REGARDING  PRELIMINARY  NON-AGRIGULTURAL 
WATER  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 


3-28-2000  1 :37PM 


FRDM  BISHOP  OILS  619  873  8788 


P. 


CALIFORNIA  INDIAN  LEGAL  SERVICES 

787  North  Main  Street  Suite  D 
Bishop,  California  v3514 

Telephone  (760)  873-3581 
Tax  (760)  873-8788 
vvww'.calindian.org 


FAX  TRANSMITTAL  SHEET 


llie  in  formal  ion  contained  in  this  facsimile  message  is  legally  pnvileged  and  confidential  information  intended  solely  idr  the 
persons  or  entities  named  below.  If  you  are  not  such  persons  or  entities,  t'ou  are  Iiereby  notified  that  any  distribution, 
dissemination  or  reproduction  of  this  facsimile  message  is  strictly  prohibited.  Ifyou  have  received  this  message  in  emir,  please 
cal!  us  collect  at  (760)  873-3581. 

Please  Deliver  To:  Michael  Johnson 
Accounting  Code  Number  To  Use: 

FAX  Number;  41 5-884-3300 

Telephone  Number;  415-884-3303 

SENDER  INFORMATION  Date:  March  28.  2000 

Sent  From:  Dorothy  AJther  Sender’s  Initials:  DA 


Number  of  Pages  (including  transmittal  page!:  9 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS: 

|x  ] For  Your  Information 
[ ] Please  Reply 

( ] Please  call  regarding  this  matter  - URGENT 
If  you  should  have  any  problems  with  this  transmittal,  please  call!! 
Comments:  Call  if  have  questions 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  RECEIPT: 

[ ] Not  Requested 

[ ] Please  acknowledge  receipt  below  and  fax  this  cover  sheet  to  (760)  873-8788: 
Received  - Date Time By 
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Natural  Resources  Consulting  Engineers 
Timbisha  Reservation  - 0268 


MEMORANDUM 


Date:  February  24, 2000 

To;  File 

Cd 

From:  NRCE,  Inc. 

RE  Prelnninaiy  Non-Agricultural  Water  Needs  Assessment 


1.  INTRODUCTION  &.  BACKGROUND 

A cursory  water  needs  assessment  was  prepared  for  die  Timbid)a  Shoshone  Tribe,  based  on  the  reciaiUy  propo.sed 
reserved  Tribal  lands  (Timbisha  and  Department  of  hiterior,  1999).  The  focus  of  the  water  needs  investigation 
was  determination  of  ihe  water  demand  for  the  current  and  future  Timbisha  population  and  tlieir  needs. 

1 . Reservation  1 ,and  Area 

The  Reservation  lands  proposed  for  the  Timbisha  Tribe  include  7,200  acres  of  land  in  California  and  Nevada 
administered  by  the  BLM  and  300  acres  within  the  Death  Valiey  National  Park,  as  presented  below; 

• 300  ticres  at  Furnace  Credc  whhin  the  Death  Valley  National  Park 

• 1 ,000  acres  at  Death  Valiey  Junction,  CA 

• 640  acres  at  Centennial,  C.A 

• 2,800  acres  near  Scotty’s  Junction, 

• 2,800  acres  near  Lida,  N V 

in  addition,  the  following  private  lands  are  also  recommended  for  indusion  m the  Reservation; 

• 120  acres  at  Indian  Rancheria  in  Saline  Valley,  CA 

• 2,430  acre  Lida  Ranch,  N V 

2.  Potential  Land  Uses 

Potentifli  land  uses  were  preliminarily  identified  for  the  pareels  to  be  included  in  the  Reservation  ('rnnbisha  and 
Deptirtment  of  Interior,  1999).  'Phe  parcel  at  Furnace  Creek  is  to  be  developed  according  to  a plan  that  is  mutualiy 
acceptable  to  the  Tribe  and  the  National  Park  Service  and  includes  housing,  a Tribal  Center,  and  ecutumiic 
development  Land  use  at  the  other  sites  is  less  rigorously  defined,  but  generally  include  residential  bousing  and 
economic  development.  The  potential  commercial  and  economic  activities  associated  with  the  propttsed 
Reservation  are  varied,  reflecting  the  varied  locations  of  the  parcels,  and  may  include  tourist-based  fadJities  such 
as  resorts,  spas,  and  golf  courses;  retail  outlets;  and  cultural  outlets. 

3.  Water  Demands 

Potential  water  demands  associated  with  die  Tribal  lands  may  include  residential  demands,  resort  operations,  park 
areas,  commercial  development,  and  others.  NRCF.  reviewed  previous  water  demands  developed  for  the 
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Natural  Resources  Consulting  Engineers 
Timbisha  Reservation  - 0268 


reservaiioj^,  industty  data,  and  information  firom  other  jiimilar  projects  to  estabKsh  watei"  duty  factors  for  dw 
potential  actiNdties. 

The  outdoor  water  demands  will  vary  significantly  across  tlie  seven  parcels  of  land  that  comprise  the  propt>scd 
reserved  lands.  The  approximate  reference  evapotranspiration  for  &e  sites  ranges  from  approximately  70 
indres/yr  at  the  higher  elevation  sites  to  90  indies  per  year  at  Furnace  Creek  (Pruitt,  1 987).  Agricultural  and 
garden  water  use  will  vary  depending  on  the  specific  crop  and  timing  20id  outdoor  landscaping  wato"  use  will  vary 
depending  the  landscaping  program  employed.  The  1998  Cahtbmia  water  plan  (Calilomia  DWR,  1 998) 
esteblisbcs  an  outdoor  water  use  goal  of  80  percent  of  die  reference  ET  for  this  regim.  A 75  percent  irrigation 
efficiency  was  assumed  for  landscape  irrigation.  Gardens  wili  typically  use  lower  amounts  of  water,  as  many 
vegetable  crops  wili  not  be  raised  during  die  peak  summer  heat  'The  ovwall  use  of  double  crojiping,  permanent 
crops,  and  othCT  lachirs  will  influence  garden  water  use.  For  all  gardens,  a water  use  rate  of  40  percent  of  tlie 
annual  reference  ET  was  assumed  combined  with  a 60  percent  irrigation  efficiency.  AH  residences  were  evaluated 
based  on  0.25  acres  of  domestic  garden  area  and  no  additional  landsc^ing. 


The  estimated  water  use  duties  are  summahzed  in  Table  1 . 


fable  1 

Water  Duty  Factors 

— — 

Category 

Water  Duty  Factor 

Residential 

100  gped^"^ 

Domestic  Garden 

Furnace  Creek 

5.0  aoft/ac 

Other  Sites 

42  ac-fe'ac 

Landscaping 

Furnace  Creek 

8 0 ac-ft/ac 

Other  Sites 

6.7  ac-ft/ac  j 

Hotel 

60  gpd/room 

Resort  Center 

0.60  gpd/sf 

1 Convenience  Store 

392  gpd^^' 

Restaurant  (50  person  capacity) 

1093 

Community  Center 

1793  gpd^^’’ 

Health  Clinic 

507 

1 Tribal  Offices 

423  1 

Cultural  Center 

67.8 

Undefined  Service,  Retail  and  Institudonal 

50  gped 

^^^ource:  Belhnger,  1998. 

U.  WATER  SUPPLY 

Water  supply  inve.sti°ations  of  the  proposed  Timbisha  lands  have  been  conducted  by  several  agencies.  (Bellinger, 
1998;  Bellinger,  1999,  US  DOI,  1999;  Werrell  1998).  Due  to  the  time  consli'amrs  of  this  evaluation,  these 
previous  w'atcr  supply  estimates  were  used,  as  the  basis  for  the  water  needs  assefisment  The  water  supply 
investigations  were  not  independently  investigated  for  completeness  oi  accuracy.  Water  quality  is  variable 
throughout  the  region.  In  general,  hraited  water  quality  data  was  associated  with  die  water  supply  inve.stigaiion, 
and  were  reported  allegorically.  Tlie  water  quantity  arid  quality  information  is  .summari/ed  in  fable  2. 
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Natural  Resources  Consulting  Engineers 
Timbisha  Reservation  - 0268 


Table  2 

Wata-  Supply  and  Quality  Summary 

Parcel 

Water  Source 

Available  Annual  Supply', 
ac-ft 

QuaiiQ- 

Furnace  Creek 

GW/SW 

1590 

potable  ] 

Indian  Rancfaeria 

No  Information 

No  Inlbnnation 

No  Infbmiation 

Death  Valley  Junction 

GW 

10-20 

poor  for  housdiold  i^e  | 

Centennial 

GW/SW 

2.97  (surface  water) 

good  for  livestock 

Scotty’s  Junction 

GW 

1000 

suitable  for  most  ase.s 

Lida,  Nevada 

GW/SW 

15 

good  for  all  uses  i 

Lida  Ranch 

OW/SW 

No  biformatioji 

Historically  acceptable  | 

GW  = Groundwater 
SW  = Surface  water 

III.  POPUl.ATTON  PROJECTION 

The  Timbisha  population  was  projected  for  die  next  100  years  to  help  <stablish  the  water  facilities  requirements.  A 
Needs  Assessment  study  for  the  Timbisha  Tribe  completed  in  1994  showed  a total  resideaxt  tribal  population  of 
207  and  a total  tribal  enrollment  of  277  (Vallo  & Assoc.,  1994).  The  Tribe  is  currently  completing  a 
demographics  study;  the  results  for  th^  study  are  not  available. 

The  State  of  California  has  developed  projections  for  American  Indian  population  in  Inyo  County  through  the  >'car 
2040  (California  DOF,  1998).  These  data  show  an  average  annual  growth  rate  of  0.81  % lire  population  gniwtli 
rate  for  inyo  County  as  a whole  for  the  same  paiod  is  reported  at  0.73%.  Mye  County  in  Nevada  reports  a 
projected  anuual  average  growth  rate  of  3.5%  for  2000  dtroagh  2018  (Nevada  DWP,  2000),  showing  a 
signiScaactly  higher  growth  rate  for  Nevada  than  Cahfomia.  U.S.  Census  Bureau  1996  data  for  expected  growtii 
rates  of  American  Indian,  Eskimo  and  Aleut  populations  tliroughout  the  United  States  project  an  average  growth 
rme  of  1 .5  % per  year  in  year  2000,  progressively  leveling  off  to  1 . 1%  annual  growth  rate  after  the  year  2040. 

The  projected  Timbisha  Tribal  membership  was  estimated  based  on  an  average  1 .2-%  annual  growth  rate  to  reflect 
hodi  the  national  and  regional  trends.  It  is  expected  that  Ibllowing  establishment  of  the  Timbisha  Reser\'ation  and 
development  of  suitable  housmg  and  economic  opportunities,  a significant  number  of  “out  of  area”  members  will 
return  to  the  Kesei'vation.  The  projected  number  of  households  is  based  on  3 38  persons  per  household  (V alk>  & 
Assoc.,  1994).  fhe  resulting  population  and  housing  estimates  are  summarized  in  Table  3 

IV.  WATER  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  BY  PARCEL 

A total  of  seven  parcels  of  land  are  proposed  to  be  taken  into  trust  in  association  with  the  Timbisha  Rcsen'^ation. 
Potential  land  u.ses  and  tite  as.sociated  watCT  demand  were  estimated  for  exh  parcel 

1 . Furnace  Creek 

Furnace  Creelc  will  serve  as  the  central  location  of  the  Tribal  (perations,  provide  community  facilities,  and  limiled 
housing.  A total  of  50  homes  are  projected  ha  the  Furnace  Creek  area.  Land  use  and  the  estimated  demand  tor  The 
Furnace  Creek  Tribal  VilU^e  to  be  located  in  deatii  Valley  Nationai  Park  have  beerx  previously  estimated 
(Bellinger,  1998;  Timbisha  & Department  of  Interior,  1999).  The  Furnace  Creek  needs  weie  reviewed  and  are 
summarized  in  Table  4. 
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Table  3 

PopuJarion  and  Hcus^old  Projections 

Year 

Tribal  Population 

Households 

1994 

277 

82 

2000 

298 

88 

2010 

335 

99 

2020 

378 

112 

2030 

426 

126 

2040 

479 

142 

2050 

540 

160 

2060 

609 

180  1 

2070 

686 

203 

2080 

773 

229 

2090 

871 

258 

2100 

981 

290 

Note:  1 994  base  peculation  source:  Valio  &.  Assoc.,  1994. 

Table  4 

Furnace  Creek  Water  Needs  Summary 

Category 

Water  Use,  ac-ft/yr 

Domestic  Supply 

18.9 

Garden 

62.5 

inn 

3.4 

Inn  Landscaping 

16.0 

1 Riesiaurant 

1.2 

{ Canvsnitjjce  Store 

0.4 

1 . 

j ■ ■■  

Ccjnanumiy  Center 

2.0 

Health  Clinic 

0.6 

— 

Tribal  Offices 

0.5 



Cultural  Center  Museum 

0.1 

[ Total 

105.6 

The  esdmated  wsler  need  is  slightly  higher  than  BOR  estimate  of  92  acre-ft/year,  due  primarily  to  the  increased 
water  needs  associated  with  the  domestic  gardens  and  grounds  at  the  Inn.  The  peak  water  demands  were  not 
evaluate/d,  but  should  be  incorporated  into  tfie  mfrasinicture  requirements,  including  fire  fbw  provisions.  Water 
quality  was  also  not  reviewed,  but  the  domestic  water  component  shoiiid  be  cumpUanl  wIUi  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  provisions,  as  appropriate. 
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2.  Indian  Rancheria,  California 

The  Indian  Rancheria  lands  are  comprised  of  two  private  paj  cels  (40  acres  and  80  acres).  These  lands  are  to  be 
taken  into  trust  under  the  Timbisha  l^oshone  Natural  and  Cultural  Preservation  Area  component  of  the  Homeland 
description.  No  land  use  or  development  description  is  (k^oibed  in  Ihe  documentation  and  it  is  anticipated  tJj.nt 
the  lands  will  provide  open  space  and  special  use  opportunities  for  the  Tribe.  No  water  need  is  associated  with 
these  parcels,  but  protection  and  niaiotenancc  of  tire  natural  water  supply  to  support  the  open  space  and  designated 
special  uses  is  implied. 

3.  Death  Valley  Junction,  California 

The  Death  Valley  Junction  parcel  is  comprised  of  approximately  i,000  acres  located  in  Inyo  County,  California  at 
the  junction  of  1 lighways  127  and  190,  the  latter  being  the  main  entrance  road  fer  the  Park.  The  parcel  land  use  Is 
identified  for  residential  and  eccmomic  deveiopraenl  Ar^iroximatdy  iO-20  acre-feet  of  marginal  tiuaiity 
groundwater  is  estimated  to  be  availabie  annually  at  this  site. 

Due  to  the  location  of  die  parcel  it  may  be  appropriate  to  support  limited  tourist  lodging  and  resort-type 
development.  Water  demands  tor  a small  inn  and  convenience  fecilities  and  four  residences  were  estimated,  as 
summarized  in  Table  5.  The  land  use  was  based  on  a water  supply  of  15  ac-fr/yr.  Alternately,  several  more 
residences  may  be  siq^rted  in  place  of  lodging  facilities. 


Table  5 

Death  Valley  Junction  Water  Needs  Summaiy 

Category 

Water  Use,  ac-ftriT 

Domestic  Supply 

1.52 

Garden 

42 

Inn  (25  rooms) 

1.7 

Iiin  Landscaping 

6.7 

Re.staurant 

0.6 

Convenience  Store 

0.4 

Total 

15-12  i 

4.  ( Centennial,  California 


Ttie  Centennial  parcel  is  comprised  of  aj:^roximateIy  640  acres  located  in  Inyo  County,  California.  Ihis  parcel  is 
identified  for  residcctial  and  small-scale  eccnoraic  development  Howe\'er,  due  to  the  limited  and  uncsitaiTi  water 
supply  for  this  site  combined  witii  the  remote  location,  only  residential  development  was  considered. 

Local  water  supplies  consist  of  both  ,surtace  and  ground  waters.  A potential  source  for  surface  water  i.s  Lower 
Centennial  and  Black.  Rock  Springs.  Water  right  holdings  exist  on  both  springs  totaling  2.97  acrc-IccLycar, 
Ground  water  avaflability  is  currently  unknown.  Estimated  water  demand.^  for  two  residences  on  the  Centennial 
parcel  are  presented  in  Table  6 assuming  water  rights  to  the  spring  flows  can  be  obtained. 
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Tabled 

Centennial  WaiK-  Needs  Summary 

Category 

Water  Use,  ac-ft/yr 

Domestic  Supply 

0.76 

Garden 

2.1 

Total 

2.9 

5.  Scotty’s  Junction,  Nevada 

Tlie  Scotty’s  Junction  parcel  is  located  in  Nye  Coun^,  Nevada  and  is  comprised  of  approjdmaidy  acres. 
Oiis  parcel  is  identified  for  residendai  and  economic  development. 

Local  water  supply  consist  of  groundwater,  which  is  typiCfiiJy  located  at  200-300  feel  depth.  The  annual  yield  in 
the  valley  in  which  Scotty’s  Junction  is  located  is  about  3,000  acre-fect  Current  water  use  in  the  basin  is  between 
1,200  and  2,000  acre-feet;  it  is  aj^roximated  that  1,000  acre-feet  per  year  will  he  available  fw  use  on  liic 
Reservation  parcel.  Because  this  is  die  only  outlying  parcel  having  groundwater  in  suf5cicnl  quantity  to  support 
significant  development,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  m^ority  of  housing  and  economic  development  will  iKCur  at  this 
location.  A total  of 224  residences  were  located  on  the  Scotty’s  Junction  pared. 

Spiecific  land  use  and  development  plans  have  not  been  proposed  for  die  land  tract  However,  n significant 
population  vriil  be  located  in  this  area,  and  some  commimity,  retail,  and  convenience  facilities  will  be  located  in 
association  with  the  housing  develoimient  In  the  absence  of  specific  land  planning,  an  water  demand  allocalion 
for  community  facilities  was  provided  for  a broad  range  of  facilities  that  could  include  serv'ice  stations,  sd  tools 
and  day  care,  recreation  cotters,  retail,  and  convenience  sales.  The  parcel  should  also  reasonably  suppiHi  some 
level  of  economic  dcveiopmCTt  in  association  with  the  population  base.  A resort  facility  and  light  industry'  were 
preliminarily  estimated,  though  an  econoiuic  analysis  was  not  conducted  to  support  the  land  use  designation.^. 
Estimated  water  demands  for  the  Scotty’ .s  Junction  parcel  are  presented  in  Table  7. 


Table  7 

Scotty’s  junction  Water  Needs  Summary 

Category 

Water  Use,  ac-ft/yr 

Domestic  supply 

85.1 

Garden 

235 

Undefined  community  and  institutional  facilities 

42.5 

Resort.  10,000  sq  ft 

6.7 

Hotel,  100  rooms 

3.4 

Light  industry,  50  persons 

2.8 

Total 

375.5 

Limited  heavy  industry  or  additional  tourist  facilities  could  also  be  considered  for  the  Scotty’s  Junction  parcel. 
The  type  of  economic  development  would  Oe  established  to  meet  tire  tribal  objectives.  Most  economic 
development  opportunities  will  be  limited  to  some  degree  by  tftc  water  supply. 
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6.  Lida  - Tribal  Community  Pared 

The  Lida  parcel  is  designated  for  residential  and  economic  development;  the  site  is  also  referred  to  as  Lida  Swramit 
in  the  documentation.  The  land  area  is  a mix  of  gradual  and  steep  and  rugged  slopes.  The  water  available  at  this 
parcel  is  approximated  at  15  ac-fiyr,  but  could  be  as  little  as  3 ac-ft/yr,  depending  on  water  riglits.  Due  tu  the 
limited  water  available  at  the  site,  development  will  likely  be  limited  to  10  residences  and  a small  convenience 
store.  The  water  needs  for  the  Lida  site  are  summarized  in  Table  S. 


Table  8 

Lida  Needs  Summary 

Parcel 

Water  Need,  ac-ft^yr 

Domestic 

3.8 

Garden 

1C.5 

Convenience  Store 

0.4 

Total 

14.7 

7.  Lida  Ranch 

The  Lida  Ranch  Parcel  is  designated  for  potential  residential  and  economic  den'elopmcnL  Water  supply 
infoimation  for  Lida  Ranch  is  not  presented,  aMiough  the  liistraic  reierence  to  gardening,  Ibrage  crops,  ami 
ranching  are  made.  The  Lida  Ranch  proposal  includes  “purchase  of  appurtent  watiar  rights  for  the  Tribe'’.  For  the 
purposes  of  tiiis  needs  assessanent,  the  water  supply  at  Lida  Ranch  should  be  sufiicienl  to  support  the  housing  and 
ranching  fimction.s  associated  with  the  parcel  The  Tribe  may  choose  to  enhance  the  ranching  operation  by 
providing  accommodation  facilities  at  the  ranch  or  support  other  Tribal  activities  such  as  supplies,  fiack  animals, 
and  other  similar  operations. 

V.  NON-AGRICIILTHRAL  WATER  NEEDS  SUMMARY 

Non-agricultirral  water  needs  were  estimated  for  die  parcels  identified  for  inclusion  in  the  Timbisha  Reservation. 
The  assessment  provides  f<3r  housing  and  supptxt  services  for  the  projected  population  over  the  next  100  years, 
llie  water  needs  and  distribution  of  houOTig  units  are  amnnarized  in  T^le  9. 


Table  9 

Timbisha  Shoshone  Non-Agricultural  Water  Needs  Summary' 

Ptircel 

Water  Need,  ac-fl/yr 

Housing  Units 

Furnace  Credc 

105.6 

50 

1 

Indian  Rancberia 

« . 

Death  Valley  Junction 

15.1 

4 

Centennial 

2.9 

'h  1 

Scotty's  Junction 

375.5 

224 

Lida 

14.7 

10 

Lida  Ranch 

0 

0 

Total 

513.8 

290 
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APPENDIX  J:  APPLICABLE  LAWS  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 


This  Appendix  summarizes  the  legislative  and  regulatory  framework  that,  in  addition  to  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  guidelines,  would  be  addressed  as  part  of  the  lands  proposed  for 
transfer,  acquisition  and  transfer,  and  cooperative  activities/special  use  areas  for  the  Timbisha  Shoshone 
Homeland  Act.  Various  aspects  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Homeland  Act  must  be  in  compliance  with 
applicable  federal  and  state  environmental  requirements.  Numerous  different  acts,  codes,  rules,  and 
regulations  have  environmental  issues  that  are  addressed  in  Chapters  3.0  and  4.0. 

NEPA  provides  that  any  “proposal  for  legislation”  must  be  accompanied  by  an  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (EIS).  (42  U.S.C.A.  4332(2)(C).)  When  agencies  request  legislation  to  initiate  a substantive 
program  (such  as  the  transfer  of  lands,  acquisitions  and  transfers,  and  cooperative  activities  proposed  in 
the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Homeland  Act),  NEPA  therefore  demands  that  an  EIS  be  prepared  on  the 
program. 

Relationship  between  NEPA  and  Other  Federal  Statutes 

The  language  of  NEPA  provides  that  nothing  in  it  changes  the  “specific  statutory  obligations”  of  federal 
agencies  to  comply  with  other  laws  protecting  the  environment,  and  that  the  policies  of  NEPA  are 
“supplementary”  to  the  existing  statutory  authorizations  of  federal  agencies.  (42  U.S.C.A.  4334,  4335.) 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  construed  these  provisions  to  exempt  federal  agencies  from  NEPA  when 
there  is  a direct  statutory  conflict  with  their  enabling  legislation.  {Flint  Ridge  Development  Co.  v.  Scenic 
Rivers  Association  (1976).) 

When  there  is  no  direct  conflict,  courts  will  exempt  agencies  from  NEPA  if  agency  action  pursuant  to  an 
environmental  statute  is  the  “functional  equivalent”  of  NEPA  review.  {Portland  Cement  Association  v. 
Ruckelshaus  (1973).)  The  functional  equivalency  test  has  particular  applicability  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Most  of  Environmental  Protection  Agency’s  regulatory  activities  under  the  federal 
Clean  Air  Act  and  Clean  Water  Act  have  been  deemed  so  similar  to  NEPA  that  separate  EIS  review  is 
unnecessary.  Even  if  the  functional  equivalence  exemption  is  not  applicable,  courts  may  excuse  agencies 
from  EIS  preparation  if  the  agency’s  statutory  duties  further  NEPA’s  purposes. 

Air  Quality — Clean  Air  Act  (CAA) 

Short-term  impacts  associated  with  the  proposed  land  transfer  for  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  homeland 
would  be  subject  to  federal  rules  and  regulations,  as  implemented  through  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  pertaining  to  the  control  of  air  pollutants  emitted  into  the  atmosphere.  Region  IX  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  would  have  federal  jurisdiction  over  the  area. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  was  established  in  an  effort  to  ensure  that  minimum  levels  of  air  quality  are  maintained 
in  all  areas  of  the  United  States.  These  minimum  levels  are  termed  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standards  (NAAQS).  The  NAAQS  are  legal  limits  on  the  allowable  ambient  levels  of  air  pollution. 
Pollutants  for  which  NAAQS  have  been  established  are  nitrogen  dioxide,  sulfur  dioxide,  carbon 
monoxide,  suspended  particulate  matter  less  than  10  microns  in  aerodynamic  diameter,  ozone,  and  lead. 
These  are  often  termed  criteria  pollutants.  The  State  of  California  has  state  standards  for  these  pollutants 
and  has  additional  standards  for  sulfates,  hydrogen  sulfide,  vinyl  chloride  (chloroethlene),  and  visibility 
reducing  particles. 

There  are  primary  and  secondary  NAAQS.  The  primary  standards  are  intended  to  reflect  levels  of  air 
quality  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  and  incorporate  an  adequate  margin  of  safety.  The 
secondary  standards  reflect  the  levels  of  air  quality  necessary  to  protect  public  welfare  from  any  other 
known  or  anticipated  adverse  effects  of  a pollutant  (e.g.  effect  to  wildlife  or  visibility).  Most  areas  of  the 


country  were  required  to  attain  the  primary  standards  no  later  than  December  31,  1982,  with  conditional 
extensions  to  1987  granted  to  certain  problem  areas. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  states  that  no  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  federal  government  shall 
engage  in,  support  in  any  way,  or  provide  financial  assistance  for,  license,  or  permit,  or  approve  any 
activity  that  does  not  conform  to  an  applicable  implementation  plan.  Under  CAA  176(c)  and  40  C.F.R. 
Part  93  Subpart  W,  a federal  agency  must  make  a determination  that  a federal  action  conforms  to  the 
applicable  implementation  plan  before  the  action  is  taken.  This  applies  to  actions  inside  federal 
nonattainment  areas.  In  the  case  of  this  action,  the  Centennial  parcel  will  have  to  have  a conformity 
analysis  as  it  is  in  the  federal  Owens  Valley  PM  10  nonattainment  area. 

The  locations  proposed  for  land  transfer  for  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  homeland  are  located  in  areas 
classified  as  nonattainment. 

Water  Quality — Clean  Water  Act  (CWA) 

The  federal  Clean  Water  Act  was  originally  enacted  in  1972,  and  then  amended  in  1977,  1987,  and  1990. 
(33  U.S.C.A.  1251-1387;  Public  Law  95-217  (1977  Amendments)).  The  CWA  sets  out  three  goals:  (1) 
the  elimination  of  the  “discharge  of  pollutants  into  navigable  water”  by  1985;  (2)  the  establishment  of 
waters  with  quality  sufficiently  high  to  be  both  “fishable  and  swimmable”  by  1983;  and  (3)  the  end  of 
“discharges  of  toxic  pollutants  in  toxic  amounts.”  (33  U.S.C.A.  1251(a).)  The  CWA  regulates  discharges 
to  surface  waters  from  all  types  of  sources.  Discharges  to  surface  water  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
a National  Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination  System  (NPDES)  permit,  which  ensures  that  the  water  meets 
applicable  standards  at  the  point  of  discharge.  The  NPDES  provisions  are  contained  in  Section  402  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

Section  404(a)  of  the  CWA  authorizes  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  issue  permits  for  the  discharge  of 
dredged  or  fill  materials  into  navigable  waters  at  particular  sites.  (33  U.S.C.A.  1344(a);  Monongahela 
Power  Co.  v.  Marsh  (1987)  (a  404  permit  is  required  to  discharge  fill  material  into  waters  during 
construction  of  hydroelectric  facility  licensed  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission).)  A 
Section  404  permit  may  be  required  for  parcels  requiring  fill  for  road  crossings,  or  major  grading 
operations. 

Water  Rights — State  Water  Law  and  Federal  Reserved  Water  Rights  Doctrines 

Prior  Appropriation  Doctrine  and  the  Quasi  Appropriation-Riparian  Doctrine 

The  Prior  Appropriation  Doctrine  is  the  established  rule  for  Nevada  whereas  California  is  governed  by  a 
quasi  Appropriation-Riparian  Doctrine.  Although  in  both  riparian  and  appropriation  systems  the  legal 
property  interest  is  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  water,  not  the  water  itself,  there  are  significant  differences  in 
the  doctrines.  Ownership  of  riparian  land  is  not  the  basis  for  the  appropriation  water  right;  the  water  right 
exists  when  water  is  appropriated  (diverted  and  used)  for  a beneficial  purpose.  Appropriated  waters  need 
not  be  used  on  riparian  lands  and  there  is  no  watershed  limitation.  Appropriated  waters  may  be  used  any 
place,  regardless  of  the  distance  from  the  stream.  There  is  no  reasonable  use  limitation;  the  extent  of  the 
water  right  is  the  amount  that  historically  was  put  to  a beneficial  purpose.  In  an  appropriation  system  the 
water  right  has  a “priority”  date,  which  is  the  date  of  the  original  appropriation.  The  senior  appropriation 
right  is  entitled  to  full  delivery  of  water,  which  must  be  accomplished  before  the  next  junior  appropriator 
is  entitled  to  take  water.  Appropriative  rights  are  acquired  by  use  and  may  be  lost  by  non-use. 


Federal  Reserved  Water  Rights  Doctrine 


Unique  physical  constraints  are  controlling  factors  in  the  establishment  of  water  rights  for  the  proposed 
land  parcels.  These  constraints  arise  from  the  physical  features  associated  with  the  Death  Valley  area;  that 
is  Death  Valley  is  recognized  as  the  hottest  driest  area  of  North  America.  Water  resources  of  this  area  are 
finite  and  are  being  vigorously  pursued  for  development  by  multiple  competing  interests.  The  National 
Park  Service  believes  the  regional  groundwater  aquifer  already  may  be  stressed.  The  establishment  of 
water  rights  for  Proposed  Action  in  this  area  must  take  into  consideration  these  physical  limitations. 

Furthermore,  by  virtue  of  numerous  statutes,  including  the  Organic  Act  of  1916  and  the  California  Desert 
Protection  Act  of  1994,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Cappaert  v.  United  States,  42  U.S. 
128  (1976),  the  National  Park  Service  has  a statutory  duty  as  well  as  the  legal  ability  to  protect  the  water 
rights  and  water-related  resources  of  Death  Valley  National  Park.  This  mandate  obligates  the  National 
Park  Service  to  obtain  protection  for  these  rights  and  resources  by  whatever  means  are  deemed  prudent 
and  effective,  including  limitations  on  groundwater  development  in  areas  hydrologically  connected  to  the 
Park’s  water  resources. 

Endangered  Species — Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA) 

The  federal  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  of  1973,  as  amended,  (16  U.S.C.A.  1531-1543)  extends  legal 
protection  to  plants  and  animals  listed  as  endangered  or  threatened  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(USFWS).  The  ESA  authorizes  USFWS  to  review  proposed  federal  actions  to  assess  potential  impacts  to 
“listed”  species. 

Listed  species  are  those  that  are  threatened  or  endangered  (in  danger  of  extinction  throughout  all  or  a 
significant  portion  of  their  range)  and  that  have  been  the  subject  of  final  regulation  and  listing  in  the 
Federal  Register,  and  those  species  officially  proposed  for  listing  in  a Federal  Register  notice. 

Section  7 of  the  ESA,  requires  federal  agencies,  in  consultation  with  the  USFWS,  to  ensure  “that  any 
action  authorized,  funded,  or  carried  out  by  such  agency...  is  not  likely  to  jeopardize  the  continued 
existence  of  any  listed  species  or  result  in  the  destruction  or  modification  of  [critical]  habitat.” 

The  ESA  establishes  a process  by  which  federal  agencies  must  provide  “biological  assessments”  of 
actions  potentially  affecting  listed  species  or  their  habitat  and  of:  (1)  all  actions  that  “take”  an  endangered 
or  threatened  species  and  (2)  federal  agency  actions  that  “jeopardize”  the  continued  existence  of  listed 
species,  that  result  in  “destruction  or  adverse  modification”  of  habitat  of  such  species,  or  that  are 
inconsistent  with  the  “conservation”  of  listed  species.  This  step  may  be  followed  by  a Section  7 or 
Section  10  “consultation”  with  the  USFWS  and  the  preparation  of  a “biological  opinion”  that  assesses 
whether  the  action  can  occur  in  light  of  the  harm  to  the  species  or  its  habitat.  (16  U.S.C.A.  1538(a)(1)(B) 
and  (C).) 

Cultural  Resources 

National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA)  of  1966 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA)  of  1966,  as  amended,  established:  (1)  a National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  (NRHP)  to  be  maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  (2)  the  position  of  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO);  and  (3)  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  (ACHP). 
Section  106  of  the  NHPA  requires  federal  agencies  to  provide  the  SHPO  and  ACHP  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  any  project  on  federal  lands  within  their  state  that  would  affect  properties  included  in  or 
eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  NRHP.  Section  101(d)(6)  of  the  NHPA  requires  consultation  with  Native 


American  tribes  regarding  federal  actions  that  might  affect  properties  of  religious  or  cultural  significance. 
Section  304  directs  federal  agencies  to  withhold  from  disclosure  to  the  public  information  relating  to  the 
location  or  character  of  eligible  properties  whenever  disclosure  of  such  information  may  create  risk  or 
harm  to  such  resources.  NRHP  eligibility  criteria  are  specified  in  36  C.F.R.  Part  60.4. 

The  ACHP  regulations  outline  procedures  to  be  followed  by  federal  agencies  (5 1 Federal  Register, 
31,118;  September  1986).  Federal  agencies  are  required  to  consult  with  the  SHPO  to  determine  if  a 
proposed  undertaking  encompasses  any  property  included  in  or  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  NRHP.  For 
each  eligible  property  identified,  the  federal  agency  must  determine  if  the  proposed  undertaking  would 
have  an  effect.  If  there  could  be  an  effect,  the  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect  are  applied,  and  treatment 
measures  are  developed  for  resources  that  would  be  adversely  affected.  The  regulations  provide  for 
consultation  with  the  SHPO  and  ACHP  to  develop  conditions  for  a Memorandum  of  Agreement  for 
mitigation  of  potential  adverse  effects. 

Within  the  statutory  constraints  (NHPA  Section  304  and  the  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act  of 
1979,  Section  9),  the  ACHP  regulations  encourage  participation  by  local  governments.  Native  American 
tribes,  and  the  public.  Within  this  context,  comments  on  the  Proposed  Land  Transfers  for  the  Timbisha 
Shoshone  homeland  are  sought  from  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe,  other  local  Native  Americans, 
archaeologists,  historians,  and  other  groups  or  individuals  concerned  with  cultural  resources. 

American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act  of  1978 

The  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act  of  1978  resolves  that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  and  preserve  for  Native  Americans,  their  inherent  right  of  freedom  to  believe,  express, 
and  exercise  their  traditional  religions. 

Landuse  Management  and  the  Law  of  Public  Lands  and  Resources 

The  lands  proposed  for  transfer,  acquisition  and  transfer,  and  cooperative  activities  are  located  in  two 
states  (California  and  Nevada)  and  governed  by  three  different  federal  agencies  (National  Park  Service, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service).  This  section  will  list  the  applicable 
statutory  authority  for  NPS,  BLM,  and  USFWS  lands  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

In  regards  to  the  lands  located  outside  Death  Valley  National  Park,  the  Public  Rangelands  Improvement 
Act  of  1978  (PRIA)  and  the  Federal  Land  Policy  Management  Act  (FLPMA)  of  1976,  Section  601, 
required  BLM  to  develop  a plan  to  provide  for  the  immediate  and  future  protection  and  administration  of 
the  public  lands  in  the  California  desert  within  the  framework  of  a program  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield,  and  the  maintenance  of  environmental  quality. 

Wilderness  in  BLM  Lands — FLPMA 


Because  of  the  desert  nature  of  BLM  lands,  as  well  as  their  historic  use  by  grazing  and  mining  interests, 
only  a fraction  of  the  areas  studied  for  the  proposed  legislation  are  to  be  designated  as  wilderness. 
Management  of  Wilderness  Study  Areas  (WSAs)  on  BLM  lands  is  pursuant  to  two  statutes — FLPMA  and 
NEPA.  Section  1782(c)  of  FLPMA  provides  that  WSAs  should  be  managed  “so  as  not  to  impair  [their 
suitability]  as  wilderness.” 


Wilderness  in  NFS  and  Wildlife  Refuges — FLPMA 


As  a result  of  the  original  Wilderness  Act’s  requirement  that  the  NPS  and  USFWS  review  their  lands  for 
wilderness  potential,  nearly  60  million  acres  have  been  added  to  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  (NWPS)  (37  million  acres  from  parks  and  20  million  acres  from  wildlife  refuges). 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  System — National  Wildlife  System  Administration  Act  of  1966 

Federal  wildlife  refuges  are  managed  by  the  USFWS  pursuant  to  the  National  Wildlife  System 
Administration  Act  of  1966,  16  U.S.C.A.  668dd.  This  act  consolidated  all  existing  refuges  into  one  land 
management  system.  Since  some  of  the  refuges  were  originally  established  for  grazing  of  domestic 
livestock,  certain  refuges  are  managed  both  for  the  protection  of  wildlife  habitat  and  livestock  grazing. 
{Schwenke  v.  Secretary  of  Interior  {19^2)).)  This  act  is  relevant  to  the  proposed  cooperative  activities  at 
Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  1966  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  allow  uses  within  refuges  “for  any 
purpose... whenever  he  determines  that  such  uses  are  compatible  with  the  major  purposes  for  which  such 
areas  were  established.”  (16  U.S.C.A.  668dd(d)(l).)  Although  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  is  to 
be  managed  primarily  to  provide  habitat  for  wildlife,  the  USFWS  is  authorized  to  permit  uses  in  refuges 
for  “any  purpose”  that  is  “compatible  with”  this  primary  purpose. 

California  Desert  Protection  Act  (Public  Law  103-433) 

In  accordance  with  the  FLPMA,  the  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  (CDCA)  Plan  was  developed 
for  BLM  management  of  the  public  lands  of  the  California  desert.  Approximately  12.1  million  acres  of 
federal  lands  are  administered  by  BLM  under  the  CDCA  Plan.  The  CDCA  encompasses  the  Mojave, 
Sonoran,  and  Great  Basin  deserts  located  in  southeastern  California,  including  five  out  of  the  seven  sites 
proposed  for  land  transfer  for  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  homeland.  The  main  purpose  of  the  CDCA  Plan  is 
to  protect  and  enhance  the  desert  environment,  while  providing  for  the  use  of  public  lands  within  a 
multiple-use  framework. 

Under  FLPMA,  previous  laws  governing  the  disposal  of  public  lands  are  repealed.  Public  lands  are 
retained  by  the  federal  government  for  multiple-use  and  sustained-yield  management.  Congress  was  given 
the  power  to  withdraw,  dedicate,  or,  designate  federal  lands  for  specified  purposes.  FLPMA  gives  BLM 
authority  to  manage  public  lands  for  long-term  benefits. 

Private  Holdings 

The  Homestead  Act  of  1862  authorized  citizens  free  entry  onto  160  acres  of  land.  Settlement  of  arid  land 
beyond  the  100th  meridian  was  encouraged  by  the  Timber  Culture  Act  of  1873  (additional  land  if  trees 
planted),  the  Desert  Lands  Act  of  1877  (entry  and  patent  if  land  irrigated),  the  Enlarged  Homestead  Act  of 
1909  (entry  allowed  upon  320  acres  instead  of  160  acres),  and  the  Stock-Raising  Homestead  Act  of  1916 
(entry  allowed  on  640  acres  of  semi-arid  land  designated  valuable  for  livestock  grazing).  With  the  passage 
of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  in  1934  (43  U.S.C.A.  315  et  seq.),  the  era  of  homesteading  and  uncontrolled 
grazing  on  public  lands  came  to  an  end.  But  by  then  the  settlement  of  the  United  States  had  largely  been 
completed.  The  above  doctrines  are  particularly  relevant  to  the  lands  that  are  proposed  for  acquisition  and 
transfer  to  the  Tribe. 


Wild,  Free-Roaming  Horses  and  Burros  Act  of  1971 


Wild  horses  and  burros  living  on  BLM  and  Forest  Managed  Lands  are  protected  by  the  Wild,  Free- 
Roaming  Horses  and  Burros  Act  of  1971  (16  U.S.C.A.  section  1331).  This  act  prohibits  the  wanton 
killing,  harassment,  or  capturing  of  wild  horses  and  burros,  even  if  they  wander  onto  private  land.  An 
authorized  officer  can  remove  wild  horses  or  burros  from  private  lands  after  the  landowner  notifies  him  or 
her  in  writing.  An  authorized  officer  may  enter  the  property  upon  receiving  written  consent  of  the  private 
landowner  (43  C.F.R.  4720.2-1  and  4720.2-2).  Because  these  animals  have  no  natural  predators,  and 
because  they  are  now  federally  protected,  their  numbers  have  risen  dramatically.  To  cope  with  escalating 
populations  of  wild  horses  and  burros,  federal  managers  may  either  destroy  those  that  are  old  or  sick  (16 

U. S.C.A.  1333(b)(2)),  or  put  healthy  animals  up  for  adoption.  If  the  latter  course  of  action  is  taken, 
federal  officials  have  an  obligation  to  ensure  that  the  “adoptions”  are  not  to  make  commercial  use  (i.e., 
dog  food)  of  the  adoptees.  {Animal  Protection  Institute  v.  Model  (1988).) 

Concessions,  Support  Facilities,  and  Services  within  Death  Valley  National  Park 

Profit-making,  privately  owned,  concessionaire-supplied  services  are  an  integral  part  of  the  National  Park 
system.  Private  concessioners  may  provide  food,  lodging,  and  other  amenities  of  civilization.  (Sierra  Club 

V.  Lujan  (1989)(proposed  hotel  on  north  rim  of  Grand  Canyon).)  They  are  licensed  by  the  NPS  pursuant 
to  the  Park  System  Organic  Act  of  1916  (16  U.S.C.A.  3),  and  the  Concessions  Policy  Act  of  1970  (16 
U.S.C.A.  20). 

Mining — Mining  in  the  Parks  Act  of  1976  and  the  1872  Mining  Law 

The  1872  Mining  Law  provides  for  surface  access  by  owners  of  unpatented  mining  claims  the  public 
domain.  FLPMA  reaffirms  aceess  rights,  subject  to  regulations  “to  prevent  unnecessary  or  undue 
degradation  of  the  lands.”  (43  U.S.C.A.  1732(b).)  Such  access  rights  are  not  exclusive  to  the  owner  of  the 
unpatented  mining  claim;  the  public  has  a right  of  free  access  to  the  surface  of  a mining  claim  for 
recreational  use  or  access  to  adjacent  land.  (Silbrico  Corp.  v.  Ortiz  (1989);  U.S.  v.  Fahey  (1985).)  Further 
the  Mining  in  the  Parks  Act  of  1976  (which  is  pertinent  to  lands  within  Death  Valley  National  Park),  does 
the  following: 

• Authorizes  new  regulations  to  protect  the  natural  features  of  NPS  areas  as  valid  mineral  rights  are 
exercised. 

• Closes  natural  areas  under  NPS  jurisdiction  to  further  mining  entry  or  location  of  mining  claims. 

• Requires  a confirmation  of  all  unpatented  mining  claims  with  the  superintendent. 

• Requires  that  acquisition  costs  and  environmental  consequences  of  mining  all  valid  and  patented 
claims  be  determined. 

• Makes  recommendations  on  claims  that  should  be  acquired  or  boundary  changes  that  may  be 
necessary  to  exclude  significant  deposits  and  reduce  the  cost  of  acquisition. 

National  Park  Service  Organic  Act 

Within  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  National  Park  Service  was  established  to  promote  and  regulate 
the  use  of  federal  areas  designated  as  national  parks,  monuments,  and  reservations  as  specified  by  law  to 
conserve  the  scenery,  natural  and  historic  objects,  and  wild  life  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 


in  such  a manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations  (16  U.S.C.  1 et  seq.  (1988),  August  25,  1916,  ch.  408,  39  Stat.  535.) 

General  Authorities  Act  of  1970 


This  act  amends  the  organic  act  to  specify  that  the  National  Park  System  shall  include  any  area  of  land 
and  water  now  or  hereafter  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the  National  Park 
Service  for  park  monument,  historic,  parkway,  recreational,  or  other  purposes  (16  U.S.C.  la-1  to  la-8 
(1988),  84  Stat.  825,  Public  Law  91-383.)  Areas  of  the  National  Park  System,  the  act  goes  on  to  state, 
“though  distinct  in  character,  are  united  through  their  inter-related  purposes  and  resources  into  one 
national  park  system’s  cumulative  expressions  of  a single  national  heritage;  that,  individually  and 
collectively,  these  areas  derive  increased  national  dignity  and  recognition  of  their  superb  environmental 
quality  through  their  inclusion  jointly  with  each  other  in  one  national  park  system  preserved  and  managed 
for  the  benefit  and  inspiration  of  all  people  of  the  United  States. . ..” 

Redwood  National  Park  Act 


In  amending  the  General  Authorities  Act  of  1970,  the  Redwood  National  Park  Act  reasserted  systemwide 
the  high  standard  of  protection  prescribed  by  Congress  in  the  original  organic  act  (16  U.S.C.  79a-79q 
(1988),  82  Stat.  931,  Public  Law  90-545.)  “Congress  further  reaffirms,  declares,  and  directs  that  the 
promotion  and  regulation  of  the  various  areas  of  the  National  Park  System...  shall  be  consistent  with  and 
founded  in  the  purpose  established  by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916,  to  the  common 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  authorization  of  activities  shall  be  construed  and  the 
protection,  management,  and  administration  of  these  areas  shall  be  conducted  in  light  of  the  high  public 
value  and  integrity  of  the  National  Park  System  and  shall  not  be  exercised  in  derogation  of  the  values  and 
purpose  for  which  these  various  areas  have  been  established,  except  as  may  have  been  or  shall  be  directly 
and  specifically  provided  by  Congress.” 

Archeological  Resources  Protection  Act  of  1979 

The  Archeological  Resources  Protection  Act  (ARPA)  is  a wide-ranging  piece  of  legislation  designed 
primarily  for  the  protection  of  archeological  resources  on  public  and  Native  American  lands.  (16  U.S.C. 
470aa  (1988),  93  Stat.  721,  Public  Law  96-95.)  ARPA  is  the  principal  protection  and  enforcement 
authority  for  archeological  resources  in  the  National  Park  System.  The  act  blends  cooperative  effort, 
educational  activities,  and  reporting  requirements  for  acts  of  looting  and  vandalism  with  an  improved 
enforcement  authority. 
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APPENDIX  K 


GEOLOGY 


APPENDIX  K:  GEOLOGY 


This  section  describes  the  geologic  and  soil  settings  for  each  of  the  lands  proposed  for  acquisition  and 
transfer,  and  cooperative  activities/special  uses.  This  section  was  prepared  based  on  published  data  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS),  and  the  California  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology  (CDMG). 

Regional  Setting 

Geological  Resource  Management  and  Soil  Plans  and  Policies 

The  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  provide  geological 
resource  management  and  soil  plans  and  policies  for  lands  under  their  jurisdictions.  These  policies  are 
discussed  below. 

National  Park  Service:  Death  Valley  National  Park 

The  NFS’s  policies  for  protecting  geologic  features  and  soil  resources  include: 

• Park  geologic  features  will  be  protected.  Certain  fragile  geologic  features,  such  as  geysers,  caves, 
sand  dunes,  and  arches,  will  be  monitored  to  determine  if  measures  are  needed  to  prevent  or  stop 
human-caused  damage. 

• The  NPS  will  actively  seek  to  understand  and  preserve  the  soil  resources  of  the  park  and  to 
prevent,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  unnatural  erosion,  physical  removal,  or  contamination  of  the 
soil,  or  its  contamination  of  other  resources. 

• Resource  managers  will  create,  where  appropriate,  detailed  soil  maps,  define  the  distribution  of 
soil  series,  determine  the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  the  soil  series,  and  provide 
interpretations  needed  to  promote  soil  conservation  and  to  guide  resource  management  and 
development  decisions. 

• Potential  impacts  on  soil  resources  will  be  routinely  monitored.  Management  action  will  be  taken 
to  mitigate  adverse,  potentially  irreversible,  impacts  on  soils  caused  by  heavy  visitor  use  around 
major  Park  attractions  and  facilities.  Conservation  and  soil  amendment  practices  may  be 
implemented  to  reduce  impacts. 

• Importation  of  nonnative  soil  amendments  or  other  soil  materials  may  be  necessary  to  mitigate 
degradation,  but  this  alternative  must  be  deemed  appropriate  by  an  agronomist  or  trained  soil 
management  specialist  and  designed  to  avoid  introduction  of  exotic  species. 

• Restore  to  natural  appearance,  inasmuch  as  is  feasible,  the  land  surfaces  disturbed  by  man, 
recognizing  that  significant  cultural  values  must  be  preserved. 

• Provide  for  the  reclamation  of  mining  areas  and  the  eventual  completion  or  phaseout  of  mining. 

• Perpetuate  unimpaired  the  Park’s  cultural  and  archeological  resources,  protecting  them  from 
vandalism,  unauthorized  excavation,  collection,  or  appropriation. 

• Protect  the  Park’s  collections  of  natural  and  cultural  objects  from  deterioration,  natural  disaster, 
misuse,  and  loss. 


Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Tonopah  Field  Station,  Nevada 

The  BLM’s,  Tonopah  Field  Station  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Lida  Community  Parcel,  Lida  Ranch,  Lida 
Tribal  Use  Area,  and  Scotty’s  Junction  and  uses  the  following  geological  resource  management  measures: 

• There  should  be  access  to  land  where  the  mineral  estate  is  in  federal  ownership. 

• The  entire  county  should  be  kept  open  for  prospecting,  mining,  and  related  activities. 

• The  Federal  Mining  Law  of  1872  should  remain  in  effect  as  the  basic  law  relating  to  mining 
activies. 

Regional  Topography 

The  Timbisha  Shoshone  ancestral  homeland  includes  flat,  desert  valleys  and  rugged  mountains.  Elevation 
ranges  from  over  1 1,000  feet  above  sea  level  to  more  than  200  feet  below  sea  level  in  Death  Valley.  The 
proposed  Timbisha  Shoshone  trust  lands  are  on  the  southwestern  edge  of  the  Basin  and  Range 
geomorphic  province,  a region  of  discontinuous  north-south  trending  mountain  ranges  that  extends  from 
the  Death  Valley  region  over  virtually  all  of  the  Great  Basin  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Basin  and 
Range  province  includes  most  of  Nevada  and  portions  of  California,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  the  Sonora  district  of  Mexico.  The  province  is  characterized  by  alternating  sequences  of 
steep  mountain  ranges  and  flat  valleys  in  a north-south  orientation.  These  features  are  the  result  of 
tectonically  generated  crustal  extension  where  fault-bounded  blocks  dropped  downward  relative  to 
adjacent  blocks  to  create  series  of  mountains  and  valleys.  Sediment  derived  from  the  mountain  blocks 
(horsts)  was  subsequently  deposited  into,  and  partially  filled,  the  valleys.  The  Basin  and  Range  extension 
is  generally  believed  to  have  occurred  about  3 to  5 million  years  ago  (Ma)  (Hildreth  1976). 

The  Death  Valley  region  is  dominated  by  elongate  mountain  ranges  and  flat,  desert  valleys.  The  slopes  of 
the  mountain  ranges  are  typically  steep  to  moderately  steep,  with  narrow,  deeply  incised,  steep-walled 
canyons.  In  many  ranges,  the  slopes  of  one  side  are  steep  while  slopes  on  the  other  side  are  of  a uniformly 
lower  angle  as  a result  of  the  relative  motion  of  the  mountain  fault  block.  Most  current  physiographic 
features  are  controlled  by  faults,  rock  types,  bedding  planes,  or  the  rapid  erosion/deposition  features 
associated  with  desert  flash-flooding  events.  Lower- angled  features  and  valleys  are  similarly  dominated 
by  alluvial  deposits,  fine-grained  sediment  associated  with  playa  lakes  resulting  from  rapid  runoff,  or 
older  lake  deposits.  In  general,  areas  of  significant  relief  and  steep  topography  are  associated  with 
concentrations  of  faulting  and  associated  tectonic  activity,  and  more  moderately  sloped  areas  and  flat 
valleys  are  associated  with  long  periods  of  seismic  dormancy,  progressive  erosion,  and  accumulation  of 
alluvium. 

Geology,  Faulting,  and  Seismicity 
Geologic  History  Summary 

The  oldest  geologic  features  in  the  Death  Valley  region  are  approximately  1.7  billion  years  old 
(Hunt  1966)  to  1.8  billion  years  old  (Hildreth  1976).  These  features  consist  of  crystalline  basement  rocks 
composed  primarily  of  granitic  gneiss  and  schist.  This  crystalline  basement  is  overlain  by  Precambrian 
(>500  Ma)  sedimentary  sequences  of  clastic  rocks  (sandstone,  siltstone,  and  shale)  and  carbonates 
(limestone  and  dolomite).  The  latter  portion  of  Precambrian  time  in  the  Death  Valley  region  was 
dominated  by  clastic  marine  sediments  indicating  deposition  on  a continental  shelf  (along  the  ancient 
North  American  coast)  resulting  from  significant  erosion  on  the  adjacent  continental  landmass  to  the  east. 
The  onset  of  the  Paleozoic  time  period  (570-250  Ma)  is  marked  by  a transition  from  predominantly 


clastic  sediment  to  carbonate  sediment  as  the  continental  shelf  became  stable,  erosion  rates  on  the 
adjacent  landmass  decreased  significantly,  and  most  of  what  is  now  the  Great  Basin  was  covered  by  a 
broad,  warm,  shallow  sea.  Fossil  evidence  of  shallow  marine  fauna  in  this  sea  is  often  abundant  in 
Paleozoic  strata  of  the  Death  Valley  region.  This  depositional  environment  of  this  sea  was  very  similar  to 
what  is  currently  observable  in  the  Bahamas  and  Florida  Keys. 

The  shallow  marine  environment  remained  essentially  stable  for  approximately  300  million  years  until  it 
was  disrupted  by  volcanic  activity  and  the  initial  uplift  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountain  range  to  the  west 
during  the  Mesozoic  era  (250-65  Ma).  The  rise  of  the  Sierras  cut  off  and  slowly  drained  the  shallow  sea, 
and  the  Death  Valley  region  became  a highland  area.  During  this  period  the  coastline  of  western  North 
America  moved  westward  about  200  miles  by  the  accretion  of  island  landmasses  against  the  continent. 
Tectonically-driven  horizontal  crustal  compression  during  this  period  over  a vast  region  of  the  western 
U.S.  caused  thrust  faulting,  folding,  and  crustal  melting.  Folded  strata  and  faulting  from  this  period  is 
evident  throughout  the  Death  Valley  region.  Evidence  of  the  associated  igneous  activity  is  displayed  in 
the  granitic  rocks  of  the  Argus  Range,  Owlshead  Mountains,  Manley  Peak,  Hunter  Mountain,  and  other 
areas,  and  in  the  diorite  intrusions  of  the  Black  Mountains. 

For  the  next  35  million  years  during  early  Tertiary  time  the  region  was  geologically  quiet  until  disrupted 
by  another  episode  of  volcanic  activity  and  faulting  about  30  million  years  ago  (Miocene).  The  onset  of 
the  Basin  and  Range  crustal  extension  and  faulting  during  this  time  created  most  of  the  current 
topography  of  north-south  trending  valleys  and  mountain  ranges  throughout  the  Timbisha  Shoshone 
homeland  and  the  Great  Basin.  During  the  subsequent  Quaternary  time  period  (Pleistocene-Holocene) 
considerable  additional  faulting,  erosion  of  highland  areas,  and  deposition  in  low  areas  proceeded  along 
with  some  additional  volcanic  activity.  Geologic  features  from  this  period  include  alluvial  fans,  playa  and 
lake  deposits,  sand  dunes,  and  basaltic  cinder  cones. 

During  Pleistocene  time  (~2  Ma  to  10,000  years  ago),  periods  of  glaciation  and  rainfall  over  much  of 
North  Amerca  contributed  to  water  runoff  that  filled  Death  Valley  (Lake  Manley),  Panamint  Valley 
(Panamint  Lake),  the  Shoshone-Tecopa  basin  (Lake  Tecopa),  and  the  Trona  area  (Searles  Lake).  Wave- 
cut  terraces  (strandlines)  and  other  indicators  of  the  shorelines  of  these  ancient  lakes  are  evident 
throughout  each  of  the  respective  valleys.  Unconsolidated  fine-grained  sediment  in  the  floor  of  these 
valleys  once  lined  the  bottom  of  the  lakes.  The  vertical  relief  from  the  uppermost  shoreline  terraces  to  the 
base  of  Death  Valley  indicates  that  Lake  Manly  was  as  much  as  600  feet  deep.  There  is  also  evidence  of 
additional  smaller  lakes  that  have  been  present  in  the  last  10,000  years  (Holocene)  and  may  have  been 
present  during  the  lives  of  some  of  the  earliest  Timbisha  Shoshone  people. 

Stratigraphy 

In  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  homeland  area,  Precambrian  basement  rocks  primarily  of  granitic  gneiss, 
schist,  and  metamorphosed  volcanics  are  unconformably  overlain  by  Precambrian  sedimentary  rock  units 
consisting  primarily  of  marine  elastics  and  dolomitic  carbonates.  Late  Precambrian  to  early  Cambrian 
rocks  are  dominantly  clastic,  marine,  and  middle  Cambrian  through  Paleozoic  rocks  are  carbonate 
(Hunt  1960).  Paleozoic  deposits  represent  a vertical  accumulation  of  about  25,000  feet.  The  Paleozoic 
section  is  well  represented  throughout  the  region  except  within  a structural  unit  known  as  the  Black 
Mountain  Wedge  (Noble  1954),  where  it  is  poorly  represented  and  complexly  deformed.  The  Black 
Mountain  Wedge  is  bounded  by  Death  Valley  on  the  west  and  south,  and  by  the  Amargosa  Valley  and 
Furnace  Creek  Wash  on  the  north  and  east.  Because  lithologically  similar  Paleozoic  sections  are  present 
on  both  sides  of  the  wedge,  it  is  assumed  that  a comparable  thickness  was  once  present  and  has  since  been 
uplifted  and  eroded. 


Mesozoic  intrusive  rocks  crop  out  throughout  the  area  and  range  in  composition  from  granite, 
granodiorite,  and  quartz  monzonite  to  tonalite  and  diorite  (Jennings,  Burnett  and  Troxel  1962).  Other 
Mesozoic  rocks  include  some  shale  and  metavolcanic  rocks  (Smith  et  al  1968). 

Tertiary  volcanic  and  sedimentary  rocks  (shales,  siltstones,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates)  are 
widespread  in  the  Death  Valley  area.  The  oldest  tertiary  rocks  exposed  in  the  region  are  the  Oligocene 
Titus  Canyon  and  Artist  Drive  Formations  (Noble  1954).  Some  of  the  representative  volcanic  deposits  in 
the  region  include  the  Greenwater  Volcanics,  Shoshone  Volcanics,  and  volcanic  deposits  of  the  Slate 
Range. 

The  principle  Quaternary  deposits  in  the  region  include  lacustrine  sediments  associated  with  Pleistocene 
and  more  recent  lakes,  smaller  playa  lake  deposits,  large  alluvial  fans  and  alluvial  valley  fill  deposits 
consisting  of  poorly  sorted  pebbly  sand  to  boulder  gravel,  and  aeolian  (windblown)  sands. 

Structure,  Faulting,  and  Seismicity 

Death  Valley  and  Panamint  Valley  are  valleys  bounded  by  a series  of  northwest-trending,  block  faulted, 
east-dipping  mountain  ranges.  These  mountains  are  underlain  by  Precambrian  to  Paleozoic  sedimentary 
and  metamorphic  rock  units,  Mesozoic  intrusive  rocks,  and  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  sedimentary  and 
volcanic  rocks. 

Extensive  faulting  throughout  the  geologic  history  of  the  region  is  abundantly  evident.  Precambrian  and 
Mesozoic  structural  events  appear  to  have  been  dominated  by  high-angle  faulting  while  the  Tertiary 
period  was  dominated  by  low-angle  detachment  faulting  associated  with  extensional  tectonics  in  addition 
to  higher  angle  faulting  associated  with  mountain  and  valley  structures.  More  recent  faulting  appears  to  be 
associated  with  higher  angle  faulting  including  both  vertical  and  transverse  types.  The  northwest  trending 
Furnace  Creek,  Death  Valley,  and  Panamint  Valley  fault  zones,  and  the  east- west  trending  Garlock  Fault 
Zone  transect  the  region  and  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  late  Cenozoic  topographic  trends  (Noble 
1954).  Numerous  active  faults  (displacement  within  the  last  10,000  years)  within  the  region  have  been 
mapped  by  Jennings  (Figure  1).  Many  of  these  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  Timbisha  Shoshone 
trust  parcels.  Table  1 is  a summary  of  seismicity  parameters  for  a study  site  within  Panamint  Valley. 
These  parameters  are  also  generally  representative  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Trust  parcels. 

Soils 


Soils  at  the  subject  parcels  are  typical  desert  soils  composed  variously  of  alluvium,  colluvium,  and  playa 
deposits.  The  thickness  of  alluvial  deposits  varies  from  very  thin  to  very  thick,  possibly  hundreds  to 
thousands  of  feet  deep.  Colluvium  typically  represents  a much  thinner  blanket  on  slopes  over  relatively 
shallow  bedrock.  Soil  types  in  playas,  floodplains,  and  flat-lying  outwash  areas  are  typically  silt,  clay,  and 
ash.  In  some  of  these  areas  the  surface  soil  cover  is  modified  by  wind  such  that  the  fine-grained 
component  is  missing  and  a desert  pavement  of  heavier  particles  that  are  resistant  to  wind  movement 
covers  the  ground.  Other  soil  types  range  from  sand  to  gravelly  sand  to  sandy  gravel.  All  of  these  soil 
types  generally  contain  little  organic  matter  and  have  a high  lime  content.  Agricultural  endeavors  in  these 
soils  have  a low  likelihood  of  success  without  irrigation  and  other  special  soil  management  techniques. 

Site-Specific  Topographic,  Geological,  and  Soil  Conditions 

The  Proposed  Action  is  to  establish  a permanent  tribal  land  base  and  related  cooperative  activities  within 
the  Timbisha  Shoshone  ancestral  homeland.  The  following  discussion  details  geological  resources 
occurring  on  lands  proposed  for  transfer,  acquisition  and  transfer,  and  cooperative  activities/special  uses. 


National  Park  Service 


Land  Transfer  in  Trust 

Furnace  Creek 

Geologic  features  of  the  Furnace  Creek  parcel  include  the  broad  alluvial  fan  associated  with  Furnace 
Creek,  eroded  remnants  of  former  alluvial  fans,  and  portions  of  the  adjacent  playa  deposits  to  the  west. 
The  alluvium  comprises  a diverse  mix  of  rocks  of  almost  every  type  derived  from  the  highland  areas  to 
the  east  as  well  as  from  reworked  older  alluvium.  Surface  cover  ranges  from  cobbles,  boulders,  and  sand 
to  silt.  Playa  deposits  and  fine-grained  sediment  outwash  from  the  alluvium  occur  in  flat-lying  areas  and 
low-lying  or  low-angle  drainages.  Some  fine-grained  deposits  show  evidence  of  mud  cracks,  suggesting  a 
clay  component  to  the  soil. 

Proposed  Authorization  of  Land  Acquisition 

Indian  Rancheria 


The  Indian  Rancheria  private  parcels  are  within  an  alluvial  plain  that  includes  playa  deposits,  alluvial 
flood  deposits,  and  fine-grained  outwash  deposits  originating  from  a variety  of  rock  types.  The 
topography  is  essentially  flat,  with  only  minor  relief  along  drainages.  Development  of  desert  pavement  is 
frequently  extensive.  Fine-grained  deposits  locally  demonstrate  mud  crack  features  suggesting  a clay 
component. 

Tribal  Cooperative  Activity/Special  Use  Areas 

Furnace  Creek — Tribal  Mesquite  Use  Area  and  Buffer  Area 

For  a geological  description  of  the  Tribal  Mesquite  Use  Area  and  Buffer  Area,  see  the  above  section, 
“Land  Transfer  in  Trust,  Furnace  Creek.” 

Timbisha  Shoshone  Natural  and  Cultural  Preservation  Area 

Hunter  Mountain 


The  Hunter  Mountain  area  includes  valley  land  and  rolling  to  moderately  steep  terrain.  The  floor  of  the 
valley  is  filled  with  alluvium  composed  of  various  rock  types.  Much  of  the  currently  observable  rolling 
terrain  resulted  from  partial  erosion  of  preexisting  alluvial  fans,  plains,  or  terraces.  Surface  cover  is  sandy 
to  bouldery. 

Wildrose 


The  Wildrose  area  includes  valley  land  and  rolling  to  moderately  steep  terrain.  The  floor  of  the  valley  is 
filled  with  alluvium  composed  of  various  rock  types.  Much  of  the  currently  observable  rolling  terrain 
resulted  from  partial  erosion  of  preexisting  alluvial  fans,  plains,  or  terraces.  Surface  cover  is  sandy  to 
bouldery. 


other  Special  Use  Areas 

Mesquite  Springs  and  Daylight  Pass 

Located  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Death  Valley  National  Park,  the  Mesquite  Springs  and  Daylight  Pass 
areas  include  valley  land  and  rolling  to  moderately  steep  terrain.  Much  of  the  currently  observable  rolling 
terrain  resulted  from  partial  erosion  of  preexisting  alluvial  fans,  plains,  or  terraces.  Surface  cover  is  sandy 
to  bouldery. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Land  Transfer  in  Trust 

Death  Valley  Junction 

Death  Valley  Junction  lies  at  the  eastern  edge  of  an  alluvial  fan  that  slopes  gently  to  the  east.  The  entire 
area  is  an  alluvial  plain  that  includes  playa  deposits,  alluvial  flood  deposits,  and  fine-grained  outwash 
deposits  originating  from  a variety  of  rock  types.  Other  than  the  shallow  eastward  slope,  the  area  is 
essentially  flat  with  only  minor  relief  along  drainages.  Development  of  desert  pavement  is  frequently 
extensive.  Some  fine-grained  deposits  locally  demonstrate  mud  crack  features  suggesting  a clay 
component. 

Centennial 


The  Centennial  parcel  is  a flat  alluvial  plain  valley  bordered  by  rolling  to  moderately  steep  hillsides 
composed  of  eroded  alluvium  and  colluvium  over  shallow  granitic  and  basaltic  bedrock.  Both  rock  types 
crop  out  extensively  over  the  upland  areas  and  cap  ridges,  and  dominate  the  alluvial  composition.  Surface 
cover  is  generally  sandy  to  bouldery,  with  concentrations  of  sand  and  silty  sand  in  drainages. 

Scotty’s  Junction 

The  Scotty’s  Junction  parcel  is  an  alluvial  plain  that  includes  playa  deposits,  alluvial  flood  deposits,  and 
fine-grained  outwash  deposits  originating  from  a wide  variety  of  rock  types.  The  topography  is  essentially 
flat,  with  only  minor  relief  along  drainages.  Development  of  desert  pavement  is  frequently  extensive. 
Fine-grained  deposits  locally  demonstrate  mud  crack  features  suggesting  a clay  component. 

Lida  Community  Parcel 

The  Lida  Community  Parcel  includes  valley  land  and  rolling  to  moderately  steep  terrain.  The  floor  of  the 
valley  is  filled  with  alluvium  composed  of  various  rock  types.  Much  of  the  currently  observable  rolling 
terrain  resulted  from  partial  erosion  of  preexisting  alluvial  fans,  plains,  or  terraces.  Surface  cover  is  sandy 
to  bouldery. 

Proposed  Authorization  of  Private  Land  Aquisition 

Lida  Ranch 


For  a geological  description  of  the  Lida  Ranch  private  parcel,  see  above  section,  “Land  Transfers  in  Trust, 
Lida  Community  Parcel.” 


Tribal  Cooperative  Activity/Special  Use  Areas 

Eagle  Mountain  and  Warm  Sulphur  Springs 


The  Eagle  Mountain  and  Warm  Sulphur  Springs  areas  include  valley  land  and  rolling  to  moderately  steep 
terrain.  Much  of  the  currently  observable  rolling  terrain  resulted  from  partial  erosion  of  preexisting 
alluvial  fans,  plains,  or  terraces.  Surface  cover  is  sandy  to  bouldery. 

Lida  Tribal  Use  Area 


For  a geological  description  of  the  Lida  Tribal  Use  Area,  see  above  section,  “Land  Transfers  in  Trust, 
Lida  Community  Parcel.” 
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Table  1. 

Earthquake  Seismicity  Parameters 
Timbisha  Shoshone  Homeland 
Draft  LEIS 


FAULT  NAME 

DISTANCE/ 
DIRECTION 
FROM  SITE 
(miles) 

MAXIMUM 
EARTHQUAKE  (M) 

PEAK  HORIZONTAL 
ACCELERATION  (G) 

HIGH  REPEATABLE 
ACCELERATION  (G) 

MCE 

MPE 

MCE 

MPE 

MCE 

MPE 

Furnace  Creek 

45,  NE 

8.0 

7.5 

0.07 

0.05 

0.05 

0.03 

Death  Valley  West 

18,  NE 

7.2 

6.75 

0.14 

0.11 

0.09 

0.07 

Death  Valley  Central/South 

22,  E 

7.75 

7.0 

0.16 

0.10 

0.11 

0.07 

Owl  Lake 

28,  SE 

6.6 

6.0 

0.07 

0.05 

0.05 

0.03 

Gorlock,  Mule  Spring,  Leach  L 

25,  S 

7.75 

7.5 

0.14 

0.12 

0.09 

0.08 

Blackwater 

36,  SW 

7.0 

6.0 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

Harper,  Gravel  Hill 

48,  SW 

7.0 

6.5 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

Lockhart 

56,  SW 

7.3 

7.0 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

Little  Lake,  Airport 

32,  W 

7.0 

6.5 

0.07 

0.05 

0.05 

0.03 

Sierra  Nevada 

40,  W 

7.75 

7.0 

0.07 

0.05 

0.05 

0.03 

Ash  Lake 

4,  W 

6.8 

6.5 

0.40 

0.31 

0.27 

0.20 

Saline/Panamint  Valley  North 

23,  NW 

7.25 

6.75 

0.12' 

0.09 

0.08 

0.06 

Panamint  Valley  South 

0 

7.1 

6.7<^> 

0.59 

0.51 

0.40 

0.34 

The  MCE  is  the  largest  possible  earthquake  based  on  the  the  known  tectonic  framework  of  a a particular  fault. 

MCE  magnitudes  after  Maulchin  and  Jones  (1992)  and  Weznousky  (1986).  Larger  magnitude  of  the  two  sources  is  shown. 
The  MPE  is  the  largest  earthquake  with  a return  period  of  100  years. 

Peak  accelerations  calculated  from  deterministic  empirical  data  after  Jomer  and  Fumal  (1986).  g=Acceleration  of  gravity. 
The  highest  horizontal  accelerations  that  are  generally  sustained  for  a period  of  time  during  an  earthquake. 

High  repeatable  accelerations  are  typically  about  65  percent  of  the  peak  horizontal  acceleration. 

Source : Bureau  of  Land  Management,  1995a. 
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APPENDIX  L:  NOISE 


This  section  provides  a description  of  existing  noise  conditions  affecting  lands  proposed  for  transfers, 
acquisition  and  transfer,  and  cooperative  activities/special  uses.  This  section  was  prepared  by  gathering 
current  noise  data  from  the  California  Department  of  Transportation  (Caltrans),  the  National  Park  Service 
(NPS),  and  the  Nevada  Department  of  Transportation  (NDOT). 

Noise  Characteristics 

Noise  is  usually  defined  as  unwanted  sound.  It  consists  of  any  sound  that  may  produce  physiological  or 
psychological  damage  or  interfere  with  communication,  work,  rest,  recreation,  and  sleep.  It  is  now 
recognized  that  noise  has  become  an  environmental  pollutant.  To  the  human  ear,  sound  has  two 
significant  characteristics:  pitch  and  loudness.  At  undesirable  levels,  pitch  is  generally  an  annoyance, 
while  loudness  can  affect  the  ability  to  hear. 

Pitch  is  a function  of  the  number  of  complete  vibrations,  or  individual  sound  waves,  striking  the  ear  per 
unit  of  time.  As  the  number  of  cycles  per  second  increases,  the  pitch  rises;  as  it  drops  off,  the  pitch 
lowers. 

Loudness  is  a function  of  the  amount  of  energy  in  a sound  wave.  This  energy  is,  in  turn,  a function  of 
sound  pressure.  A sound  wave  consists  of  a moving  front  of  pressure  that  exceeds  the  ambient 
atmospheric  pressure,  followed  by  a trough  that  is  below  ambient  atmospheric  pressure.  The  more  this 
pressure  front  varies  from  the  ambient  pressure,  the  louder,  or  more  intense,  the  sound.  (Loudness  also 
depends  on  other  factors,  as  discussed  below.)  Whether  or  not  a sound  is  perceived  as  too  intense  depends 
upon  the  characteristics  of  the  receptor  ear.  The  human  ear  has  evolved  to  receive  sound  within  a specific 
intensity  range.  Sound  below  that  range  is  inaudible,  while  sound  above  that  range  becomes  painful  and 
damaging.  Intensity,  like  pitch,  can  be  precisely  measured. 

Noise  Scales 

Sound  intensity  is  measured  in  units  called  decibels  (dB).  When  this  basic  unit  is  adjusted  to  correct  for 
the  relative  frequency  response  of  the  human  ear,  the  resulting  unit  is  the  A-weighted  decibel  (dBA).  A- 
weighting  de-emphasizes  low  frequencies.  Zero  on  the  dBA  scale  is  based  on  the  lowest  sound  level  that  a 
healthy,  unimpaired  human  ear  can  detect.  Unlike  linear  units  (inches  or  pounds),  the  decibel  scale  is 
logarithmic.  Vvlien  measured  on  this  scale,  sound  intensity'  increases  or  decreases  exponentially  with  each 
decibel  of  change.  While  10  decibels  is  ten  times  more  intense  than  1 decibel,  20  decibels  is  100  times 
more  intense  and  30  decibels  is  1,000  times  more  intense.  Thirty  decibels  represent  1,000  times  as  much 
acoustic  energy  as  1 decibel.  The  decibel  scale  increases  as  the  square  of  the  change  in  sound  pressure 
energy.  A sound  as  soft  as  human  breathing  is  about  10  times  greater  than  0 decibels.  The  decibel  system 
of  measuring  sound  provides  a simplified  relationship  between  the  physical  intensity  of  sound  and  its 
perceived  loudness  to  the  human  ear. 

Because  of  the  physical  characteristics  associated  with  noise  transmission  and  reception,  a doubling  of 
noise  energy  normally  results  in  about  a 3 dBA  increase  in  noise  levels,  while  a 10  dBA  increase  in  noise 
level  is  generally  required  to  perceive  the  noise  as  having  doubled  in  loudness.  A 1 to  2 dBA  change  in 
ambient  noise  levels  generally  is  not  audible  even  to  sensitive  receptors. 

The  decibel  level  of  a sound  decreases  exponentially  as  the  distance  from  the  source  increases.  For  a 
single  point  source,  the  sound  level  decays  approximately  six  decibels  for  each  doubling  of  distance  from 
the  source.  If  noise  originates  from  a linear  or  line  source,  such  as  a traffic  or  rail  corridor,  the  sound  will 
decrease  three  decibels  for  each  doubling  of  distance,  provided  the  surrounding  environment  is  “hard” 


(free  from  “soft”,  sound-absorbing  objects  such  as  vegetation).  Noise  from  a line  source  in  an 
environment  that  is  relatively  flat  and  vegetated  will  decrease  4.5  decibels  for  each  doubling  of  distance. 

The  time  of  day  when  a sound  is  emitted  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  whether  or  not  it  is 
considered  a nuisance.  Sounds  that  are  barely  noticeable  at  midday  may  be  disruptive  or  annoying  during 
the  evening  and  night.  There  are  a number  of  noise  measurement  scales  that  consider  the  increased 
sensitivity  of  the  community,  the  two  most  commonly  used  are  the  Community  Noise  Equivalent  Level 
(Cnei)  and  the  day-night  sound  level  (Ldn)-  The  Ldn  scale,  developed  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  is  a 24-hour  average  sound  level  in  which  a 10  dBA  penalty  is  added  to  any  sounds  occurring 
between  the  hours  of  10:00  p.m.  and  7:00  a.m.  The  Cnei  scale,  which  is  used  in  California  Airport  Noise 
Regulations,  is  similar  except  that  an  additional  5 dBA  penalty  is  added  for  the  evening  hours  from 
7:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 

Noise  exposure  goals  for  various  types  of  land  uses  reflect  the  varying  noise  sensitivities  associated  with 
those  uses.  Residences,  hospitals,  schools,  guest  lodging,  libraries,  and  parks  are  most  sensitive  to  noise 
intrusion  and  therefore  have  more  stringent  noise  exposure  targets  than  manufacturing  or  agricultural 
uses,  which  are  not  subject  to  impacts  such  as  sleep  disturbance. 


Existing  Vehicle  Noise 

Traffic  has  the  largest  influence  on  ambient  noise  levels  in  the  area.  A relatively  high  level  of  traffic  is 
observed  along  California  State  Highway  127  between  Baker  and  Death  Valley  Junction  (Caltrans  1996). 
However,  vehicle  noise  is  generally  not  an  issue  in  the  Park  in  spite  of  the  many  roads  including 
California  State  Routes  127,  190,  and  178,  and  other  major  paved  roads.  Because  of  Death  Valley 
National  Park’s  very  large  size  and  sparse  population  density,  most  receptors  such  as  residences  are  well 
away  from  traffic  and  its  noise.  In  general,  the  ambient  noise  levels  are  relatively  low  (quiet)  at  all  sites 
and  throughout  the  Park. 

Other  areas  in  the  region  where  localized  noise  occurs  are  at  the  Dumont  Dunes  off-highway  vehicle  open 
area  and  at  mining  operations.  As  discussed  below,  noise  from  military  overflights  primarily  in  the 
Panamint  and  Saline  Valleys  is  less  localized. 

Aircraft  Overflights 

The  Park  is  in  the  vicinity  of  several  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  facilities:  Fort  Irwin  Military 
Reservation;  China  Lake,  Naval  Air  Weapons  Station;  and  Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Military  aircraft  from 
these  facilities  often  use  airspace  in  the  Park.  Although  aircraft  noise  does  not  appear  to  affect  wildlife, 
visitors  to  the  area  often  react  adversely  to  jet  noise  and  sonic  booms.  In  addition,  some  booms  have 
caused  damage  to  natural  and  cultural  resources  (NPS  1988). 

Military  overflights  constitute  the  primary  source  of  high-level  noise  incidents  in  the  Park.  Parts  of  the 
Park  are  within  a joint  service  restricted  airspace  complex  designated  as  a military  operations  area 
(R2508)  that  permits  aircraft  to  fly  at  speeds  exceeding  250  knots  and  at  altitudes  200  feet  above  ground 
level  or  higher  (DOD  1995).  The  military  operations  area  is  used  on  a daily  basis  by  Navy  and  Air  Force 
aircraft.  Low-level  overflights  of  various  military  aircraft  are  common  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Park. 

In  1976,  Death  Valley  National  Park  and  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  signed  an  agreement  stating  that  pilots 
would  be  instructed  to  fly  at  least  3,000  feet  above  ground  level  while  within  the  Park  boundary.  Jet  pilots 
from  the  Navy,  Marines,  Air  Force,  and  the  National  Guard,  fly  over  60,000  flights  per  year  from 
Edwards.  Occasionally  pilots  have  erred  and  have  flown  in  Death  Valley  below  the  3,000  foot  restriction. 
Upon  receiving  complaints  from  the  public,  the  National  Park  Service  will  typically  notify  Edwards  on 
the  reported  violation. 


Title  Vin  of  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act  of  1994,  provides  that: 

Nothing  in  this  Act,  the  Wilderness  Act,  or  other  land  management  laws  generally  applicable  to 
the  new  units  of  the  National  Park  or  Wilderness  Preservation  Systems  (or  any  additions  to 
existing  units)  designated  by  this  Act,  shall  restrict  or  preclude  low-level  overflights  of  military 
aircraft  over  such  units,  including  military  overflights  that  can  be  seen  or  heard  within  such  units. 
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APPENDIX  M:  TRANSPORTATION 


This  section  provides  a description  of  the  existing  transportation  and  traffic  conditions  on  highways  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lands  proposed  for  transfer,  acquisition  and  transfer,  and  cooperative  activities/special  uses. 
This  section  was  prepared  by  gathering  current  traffic  data  from  the  California  Department  of 
Transportation  (Caltrans),  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS),  and  the  Nevada  Department  of  Transportation 
(NDOT). 

Figure  1 indicates  locations  of  land  considered  in  this  LETS  in  eastern  California  and  western  Nevada. 
Highway  and  road  jurisdiction  for  each  of  the  sites  are  as  follows:  (1)  Caltrans  and  NPS  have  co- 
jurisdiction concerning  roadways  that  run  through  Furnace  Creek,  Saline  Valley  and  Indian  Rancheria, 
Furnace  Creek  Buffer  Area,  Hunter  Mountain,  Wildrose,  Mesquite  Springs,  and  Daylight  Pass;  (2) 
Caltrans  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  Centennial,  Death  Valley  Junction,  and  Eagle  Mountain;  and  (3) 
NDOT  has  jurisdiction  over  roadways  occurring  at  Lida  Ranch,  Lida  Community  Parcel,  Scotty’s 
Junction,  and  Ash  Meadows  National  Widlife  Refuge. 

The  region  has  a network  of  roads,  ranging  from  high-speed  highways  to  unmaintained  four-wheel  drive 
jeep  trails.  NPS  staff  maintains  nearly  700  miles  of  road,  243  miles  of  which  are  classified  as  standard 
vehicle  roads  (such  as  Scotty’s  Castle  Road),  that  are  paved  or  unpaved  and  require  no  more  ground 
clearance  than  a standard  sedan.  High  clearance  or  four-wheel  drive  roads  constitute  442  miles,  about  10 
miles  of  which  are  service  spur  roads.  The  area  encompasses  hundreds  of  miles  of  unmaintained  four- 
wheel  drive  routes.  When  the  Death  Valley  National  Park  came  in  to  being  in  1994,  it  did  not  undertake 
responsibility  for  any  additional  paved  roads.  Most  of  the  new  NPS  roads  are  unpaved  four-wheel  drive 
roads  that  provide  access  to  remote  locations  of  the  Park.  In  addition,  the  project  area  contains  many 
miles  of  roads  maintained  by  Inyo  County  or  by  private  mining  companies. 

The  principal  entrance  routes  to  lands  considered  in  this  LEIS  are  the  same  routes  used  to  access  Death 
Valley  National  Park,  which  are  mainly  by  way  of  Townes  Pass  from  the  west  and  Furnace  Creek  from 
the  east,  both  on  California  State  Route  190.  Caltrans  District  9 maintains  U.S.  Highway  95,  which  is  the 
main  highway  through  the  project  area.  Caltrans  is  also  responsible  for  California  State  Routes,  127  and 
178,  which  run  through  the  area. 

Table  1 identifies  Average  Daily  Traffic  (ADT)  figures  recorded  by  Caltrans  District  9 in  1998  for  the 
portions  of  California  state  routes  located  in  the  project  area. 

The  project  area  is  also  accessible  from  several  highways  in  District  1 of  the  NDOT.  These  particular 
facilities  consist  of  Nevada  State  Routes  266,  267,  373,  and  374,  generally  connecting  with  U.S.  Highway 
95  and  located  at  the  northeast  margin  of  the  project  area.  The  U.S.  Highway  95  corridor  is  a federal 
highway,  extending  south  to  the  Mexican  border  and  north  to  the  Canadian  border.  The  traffic  conditions 
on  Nevada  state  highways  within  the  project  area  itself  are  summarized  in  Table  2. 

Site-specific  traffic  analysis  was  not  conducted  for  cooperative  activity/special  use  areas.  These  areas  are 
generally  off  highways  and  cooperative  activities  would  not  contribute  to  a change  in  either  traffic 
volumes  or  patterns. 

In  general,  traffic  in  and  around  lands  considered  in  this  LEIS  is  light  and  unimpeded.  Occasional  heavy 
traffic  is  known  to  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Furnace  Creek  in  Death  Valley  National  Park.  Peak  traffic 
periods  occur  during  winter  months  in  general  and  during  annual  events,  such  as  Death  Valley  Days  in 
November. 
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Table  1. 

California  Average  Daily  Traffic  Levels  (1998) 
Timbisha  Shoshone  Homeland 
Draft  LEIS 


Highway/Location 

ADT 

Route  190  Junction  @ Route  136  West 

280/840 

Route  190  @ Scotty’s  Castle  Road 

1,250 

Route  190  @ Furnace  Creek  Road 

1,900 

Route  190  @ Death  Valley  Junction,  Route 
127 

1,250/1,000 

Route  127  @ Nevada  State  Line 

980 

Route  127  @ Death  Valley  Junction,  Route 
190  West 

400/850 

Route  127  North  Junction  @ Route  178 
West,  Shoshone  North 

610 

Source:  California  Department  of  Transportation  (CalTrans),  District  9,  1999. 
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Table  2. 

Nevada  Average  Daily  Traffic  Levels  (1998) 
Timbisha  Shoshone  Homeland 
Draft  LEIS 


Highway/Location 

ADT 

Route  374  @ State  Line 

360 

Route  373  @ 0.5  Miles  South  of  Lathrop 
Wells 

710 

Route  267  @ 0.3  Mile  West  of  U.S.  95 

60 

Route  266  @ State  Line 

160 

Route  266  @ U.S.  95 

170 

Source:  Nevada  Department  of  Transportation,  District  1,  1999. 
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This  section  reviews  the  visual  character  and  quality  of  lands  proposed  for  transfer,  and  acquisition  and 
transfer.  The  visual  character  of  the  cooperative  activity/special  use  areas  surrounding  the  Furnace  Creek 
parcel  was  not  evaluated  because  the  scenic  character  is  not  anticipated  to  change  with  implementation  of 
cooperative  activities.  Land  surface,  water,  vegetation,  and  other  natural  or  manmade  features  are  visual 
resource  properties  that  make  up  the  scenic  quality  of  the  landscape.  Photographs  of  existing  views  and 
the  locations  of  photograph  viewpoints  are  provided  in  Figures  1 through  10. 

Regional  Setting 

Visual  Management 


Visual  management  areas  and  their  managers  for  each  of  the  lands  considered  in  this  LETS  are  as  follows: 
(1)  the  vicinity  of  the  existing  tribal  village  at  Furnace  Creek  in  Death  Valley  National  Park,  managed  by 
the  NPS;  (2)  Indian  Rancheria  in  Death  Valley  National  Park,  privately  owned,  and  the  surrounding  area 
within  Saline  Valley,  managed  by  NPS;  (3)  Death  Valley  Junction,  California,  east  of  the  Park,  managed 
by  the  BLM;  (4)  Centennial,  California,  west  of  the  Park,  managed  by  the  BLM;  (5)  Scotty’s  Junction, 
Nevada,  northeast  of  the  Park,  managed  by  the  BLM;  (6)  Lida  Community  Parcel,  Nevada,  north  of  the 
Park,  is  managed  by  the  BLM;  and  (7)  Lida  Ranch,  Nevada,  north  of  the  Park,  privately  owned. 

Visual  management  plans  and  policies  relevant  to  the  Proposed  Action  are  as  follows:  (1)  National  Park 
Service  (NPS)  Plans  and  Policies,  (2)  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  Plans  and  Policies,  and  (3) 
California  Desert  Conservation  Area  (CDCA).  These  policies  are  discussed  below. 

National  Park  Service  Plans  and  Policies 

Established  in  1916,  NPS  manages  parks  and  various  historic  preservation,  conservation,  and  recreation 
programs.  The  natural  and  cultural  resource  management  objectives  of  NPS  are  to  maintain,  preserve, 
interpret,  and  perpetuate  the  aesthetic  setting,  and  the  natural  and  cultural  resources,  of  Death  Valley 
National  Park  in  such  a manner  as  to: 

• Prevent,  eliminate,  or  reduce  artificial  lighting  and  noise  in  order  to  preserve  the  opportunity  for 
visitors  to  experience  the  night  sky  and  stillness  of  the  desert. 

• Maintain,  preserve,  and  perpetuate  an  aesthetic  setting  for  commercial  services  and  community 
support  services. 


Bureau  of  Land  Management  Plans  and  Policies 

BLM  guidelines  for  management  of  visual  resources  are  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA),  and  regulations  of  the  President’s  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  (CEQ)  implementing  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA).  BLM’s  guidelines  for 
implementing  NEPA  and  FLPMA’ s aesthetic  goals  are  addressed  in  the  BLM  Visual  Resource 
Management  (VRM)  Program  section  within  the  BLM  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP). 

BLM’s  Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  Program  is  a systematic  procedure  used  to  identify  visual 
values,  establish  objectives  that  provide  standards  for  managing  those  values,  and  evaluate  the  visual 
impacts  of  proposed  projects  to  ensure  that  BLM  objectives  are  met. 


Each  BLM  District  in  Nevada  has  its  own  VRM  program.  The  Tonopah  BLM  VRM  system  was 
developed  to  identify,  evaluate,  and  classify  the  visual  resources  of  public  lands,  and  assigns  a 
management  class  rating  from  I through  IV  by  inventorying  and  evaluating  both  the  scenic  quality  and 
sensitivity  of  a landscape  (Table  1). 

Based  on  the  Tonopah  BLM  VRM  classes  presented  in  Table  1,  Lida  Ranch  and  a portion  of  the  Lida 
Community  Parcel  (along  the  State  Route  266  corridor)  are  designated  Class  m.  Scotty’s  Junction  and  a 
portion  of  the  Lida  Community  Parcel  (outside  the  State  Route  266  corridor)  are  designated  Class  IV. 
Wilderness  Study  Areas  (WSA)  are  Class  I because  WSA’s  are  managed  to  protect  wilderness  values. 

California  Desert  Conservation  Area 

In  FLPMA  Section  601,  the  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  Plan  was  established  to  give  guidance 
for  BLM  management  of  public  lands  in  California  desert  areas. 

The  recreation  element  in  CDCA  Plan  provides  a visual  resources  management  program  that  emphases 
conserving  desert  resources  that  have  special  scenic  values.  This  VRM  program  uses  the  following 
policies  to  effectively  manage  activities  that  involve  alteration  of  the  natural  character  of  the  landscape: 

• The  appropriate  levels  of  management,  protection,  and  rehabilitation  on  all  public  lands  in  the 
CDCA  will  be  identified,  commensurate  with  visual  resource  management  objectives  in  the 
multiple-use  guidelines. 

• Proposed  activities  will  be  evaluated  to  determine  the  extent  of  change  created  in  any  given 
landscape  and  to  specify  appropriate  design  or  mitigation  measures  using  BLM’s  contrast  rating 
process. 


The  Death  Valley  Junction  and  Centennial  parcels  are  designated  as  CDCA  Multiple-Use  Class  L 
(Limited  Use),  which  protects  sensitive,  natural,  scenic,  ecological,  and  cultural  resource  values.  Public 
lands  designated  as  Class  L are  managed  to  provide  for  generally  lower-intensity,  carefully  controlled 
multiple  use  of  resources,  while  ensuring  that  sensitive  values  are  not  significantly  diminished. 


Regional  Characteristics 

The  existing  landscape  characteristics  of  the  proposed  Timbisha  Shoshone  homeland  region  consist  of 
mountain  ranges,  foothills,  valleys,  plains,  alluvial  fans,  plateaus,  badlands,  pediments,  river  washes, 
playas,  sand  dunes,  springs,  hot  springs,  creeks,  and  waterfalls.  It  includes  the  Nelson  Range,  the  Saline 
Valley,  and  the  Panamint  Mountains  including  Wildrose  Canyon.  Elevations  range  from  below  sea  level 
to  above  1 1,000  feet  above  sea  level.  More  than  95  percent  of  this  area  is  designated  Wilderness. 

The  following  will  provide  existing  regional  descriptions  that  constitute  each  site’s  surrounding  visual 
characteristics. 


National  Park  Service 


Land  Transfer  in  Trust 

Furnace  Creek 

Furnace  Creek  is  located  on  the  floor  of  central  Death  Valley  and  encompasses  the  Timbisha  Shoshone 
village,  the  privately  owned  inholding  containing  Furnace  Creek  Ranch  and  Furnace  Creek  Inn,  the  Park 
Visitor  Center,  and  the  Furnace  Creek,  Texas  Springs,  and  Sunset  Creek  campgrounds,  as  well  as  a small 
airport.  The  area  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  alluvial  fan  and  valley  bottomland  including  about  3,000 
acres  of  mesquite  groves  and  a short  segment  of  Salt  Creek. 

Proposed  Authorization  of  Private  Land  Acquisition 

Indian  Rancheria 


The  Proposed  Action  calls  for  the  purchase  of  two  privately  owned  parcels  of  80  and  40  acres,  west  of  the 
warm  springs  and  at  the  edge  of  the  Park,  to  be  taken  into  trust  for  the  Tribe.  Known  as  Indian  Rancheria, 
the  area  is  located  in  southern  Saline  Valley,  20  miles  northwest  of  Ubehebe  Peak,  and  is  entirely  within 
the  Death  Valley  National  Park  boundaries. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Land  Transfer  in  Trust 

Death  Valley  Junction 

Death  Valley  Junction  is  located  in  Inyo  County,  California,  at  about  2,000  feet  in  elevation  in  open 
saltbush  scmb  habitat.  The  parcel  lies  on  the  edge  of  an  alluvial  fan  sloping  gently  to  the  east.  The 
southeastern  side  of  the  parcel  is  bordered  by  the  community  of  Death  Valley  Junction  and  is  bisected  by 
California  State  Route  190,  east  of  the  junction  of  California  State  Routes  127  and  190. 

Centennial 


Centennial  is  located  in  Inyo  County,  California,  west  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  at  4,000  to  5,000 
feet  in  elevation.  The  parcel  is  part  of  Lower  Centennial  Flat,  which  is  ringed  on  three  sides  by  desert 
mountains.  The  parcel  contains  creosote  bush  and  Joshua  tree  woodland.  State  Route  190  runs  to  the 
northwest  and  China  Lake  Naval  Air  Weapons  Station  lies  to  the  south. 

Scotty’s  Junction 

Scotty’s  Junction  is  located  east  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  in  Nye  County,  Nevada,  at  the  junction  of 
U.S.  Highway  95  and  Nevada  State  Route  267,  which  is  an  access  road  into  Death  Valley.  The  site  begins 
west  of  U.S.  Highway  95.  It  is  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Sarcobatus  Flat  valley  bottom,  and  the  terrain  is 
relatively  flat  with  low-lying  hot  desert  shrubs. 

Lida  Community  Parcel 

Lida  Community  Parcel  is  located  north  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  in  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada, 
and  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Palmetto  Mountains.  The  terrain  varies  from  gradual  to  steep  with 


rugged  slopes.  The  site  is  at  the  interface  of  the  hot  desert  shrub  and  pinon-juniper  vegetation 
communities  with  about  an  equal  mixture  of  each.  The  parcel  is  adjacent  to  the  historic  town  of  Lida. 

Proposed  Authorization  of  Private  Land  Aquisition 

Lida  Ranch 


The  Lida  Ranch  is  located  north  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  in  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada.  The 
private  parcel  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Palmetto  Mountains. 

Local  Visual  Character 

The  Proposed  Action  would  establish  a permanent  tribal  land  base  and  related  cooperative  activities 
within  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  ancestral  homeland.  The  following  provides  a description  of  local  visual 
characteristics  for  each  of  the  lands  proposed  for  transfer,  acquisition  and  transfer,  and  cooperative 
activities/special  uses. 

National  Park  Service 


Land  Transfer  in  Trust 

Furnace  Creek 


Site  Visibility 

Figure  1 illustrates  the  location  of  three  visual  observation  points  selected  to  represent  views  of  the 
Community  Development  Parcel,  Tribal  Mesquite  Use  Area,  and  Buffer  Area.  Viewpoint  No.  1 is  located 
at  Texas  Springs  campground  looking  north  toward  the  Furnace  Creek  Community  Development  Parcel. 
This  view  includes  State  Route  190,  mesquite  groves,  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  village,  the  Furnace  Creek 
Ranch  resort,  and  other  commercial  developments  at  Furnace  Creek.  The  view  incorporates  the  Panamint 
Mountains  in  the  far  distance.  Furnace  Creek  Inn,  an  airport,  and  Furnace  Creek,  Sunset  Creek,  and  Texas 
Springs  campgrounds  located  to  the  north  have  limited  views  into  the  area.  Trails  in  the  Furnace  Creek 
area  that  have  limited  views  into  the  parcel  include  Golden  Canyon  Interpretive,  Gower  Gulch  Loop, 
Desolation  Canyon,  and  Indian  Pass.  Backcountry  roads  in  the  Furnace  Creek  area  that  have  limited 
views  of  the  parcel  are  Echo  Canyon  and  Hole-in-the-Wall. 

Viewpoint  No.  2 is  located  at  the  corner  of  Badwater  road  and  State  Route  190.  The  view  from  this 
location  includes  the  proposed  Buffer  Area  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  parcel  and  the  Community 
Development  Parcel.  Mesquite  groves.  Middle  Basin,  and  the  Black  Mountains  are  visible  in  the  distant 
background.  Mesquite  groves  occupy  the  viewable  area  of  the  western  portion  of  the  parcel.  These  groves 
are  also  visible  from  selected  locations  at  Furnace  Creek  Ranch. 

Scenic  Quality 

Viewpoint  No.  3 in  Figure  1 represents  views  from  the  Furnace  Creek  Community  Development  Parcel 
area  with  the  Funeral  Mountains  in  the  distance  to  the  northeast.  Views  to  the  north  are  of  Furnace  Creek 
Ranch,  an  airport,  and  Texas  Springs,  Sunset  Creek,  and  Furnace  Creek  campgrounds.  The  floor  of  Death 
Valley  dominates  the  views  to  the  south  and  west,  with  the  Panamint  Range  dominant  in  the  near  distant 


views. 


Bureau  of  Land  Management 


Land  Transfers  in  Trust 
Death  Valley  Junction 
Site  Visibility 

The  parcel  is  continuously  visible  from  adjacent  areas  of  State  Routes  127  and  190.  State  Route  127 
parallels  the  eastern  border  of  the  parcel.  State  Route  190  comes  from  the  east  and  runs  west  across  the 
parcel.  The  town  of  Death  Valley  Junction  borders  the  southern  half  of  the  eastern  edge  of  the  parcel. 
There  are  no  public  trails,  campgrounds,  backcountry  roads,  or  scenic  lookouts  in  the  Death  Valley 
Junction  area  that  afford  views  onto  the  parcel. 

Scenic  Quality 

Figure  3 illustrates  the  location  of  visual  observation  points  selected  to  represent  views  onto  and  from  the 
parcel.  Viewpoint  No.  1 is  located  on  a cemetery  on  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  site  and  represents  a 
northern  view  of  the  parcel.  From  this  location  the  Amargosa  Desert,  the  Funeral  Mountains,  and 
State  Route  190  are  viewed  in  the  far  distance. 

Viewpoints  No.  2 and  3 are  located  on  the  northern  portion  of  the  parcel  and  represent  views  to  the  west 
and  northwest  from  the  parcel.  The  Funeral  Mountains  dominate  the  distant  landscape.  Views  to  the  east 
consist  of  Death  Valley  Junction  and  State  Routes  127  and  190.  The  Funeral  Mountains  and  the 
Amargosa  Desert  are  visible  to  the  north.  Views  to  the  south  include  State  Route  127  and  the  Eagle 
Mountains  in  the  far  distance. 

Centennial 


Site  Visibility 

State  Route  190  has  partial  views  of  the  parcel.  There  are  no  public  trails,  campgrounds,  backcounty 
roads,  or  scenic  lookouts  in  the  Centennial  area  that  overlook  the  site. 

Scenic  Quality 

Figure  5 illustrates  the  location  of  visual  observation  points  selected  to  represent  views  from  the  parcel. 
Viewpoint  No.  1 is  located  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  parcel  and  represents  a western  panoramic  view 
of  the  Coso  Mountain  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

Viewpoint  No.  2 is  located  on  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  parcel  and  represents  a southern  view  of  the 
Cosco  Range. 

Viewpoint  No.  3 is  located  on  the  western  comer  of  the  parcel  and  represents  a northeastern  view  that 
consists  of  the  Nelson  Range  and  the  Talc  City  Hills. 


Scotty’s  Junction 


Site  Visibility 

Figure  7 illustrates  the  location  of  two  visual  observation  points  selected  to  represent  views  of  the  parcel 
from  U.S.  Highway  95  and  State  Route  267.  U.S.  Highway  95  parallels  the  eastern  side  of  the  parcel  and 
continues  northwest.  State  Route  267  runs  through  the  northwestern  corner.  Commercial  businesses 
located  southeast  of  the  parcel  and  an  airport  landing  strip  located  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  parcel  can 
view  the  entire  parcel  area. 

Scenic  Quality 

Viewpoint  No.  1 is  located  on  State  Route  267  and  represents  a far  distant  view  of  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  parcel.  Views  from  this  location  consist  of  desert  habitat  and  the  Sarcobtus  Flat. 

Viewpoint  No.  2 is  located  on  the  comer  of  U.S.  Highway  95  and  State  Route  267.  This  view  represents 
the  south  and  southwestern  portion  of  the  parcel,  which  contains  of  desert  landscape  and  the  landing  strip 
access  road.  There  are  no  public  trails,  campgrounds,  backcounty  roads,  or  scenic  lookouts  in  the  Scotty’s 
Junction  area  that  can  view  the  property  site. 

Viewpoint  No.  3 is  located  on  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  parcel  and  represents  a western  view  of  the 
parcel.  The  desert  landscape  and  Sarcobtus  Flat  can  be  observed  from  this  location.  Views  to  the  north, 
south,  and  west  consist  of  Sarcobtus  Flat  and  distant  mountain  ranges.  U.S.  Highway  95  is  viewed  to  the 
north,  south,  and  east,  and  commercial  businesses  are  viewed  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  parcel. 

Lida  Community  Parcel 

Site  Visibility 

Views  of  the  parcel  are  observed  along  Nevada  State  Route  266,  which  mns  through  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  parcel.  The  town  of  Lida  views  the  northern  and  western  portion  of  the  property. 

Scenic  Quality 

Figure  9 illustrates  the  location  of  two  visual  observation  points  selected  to  represent  views  of  the  parcel. 
Viewpoint  No.  1 is  located  on  State  Route  266  and  represents  a far  distant  view  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  parcel  with  the  Palmetto  Mountains  in  the  background. 

Viewpoint  No.  2 represents  a northern  view  of  the  parcel  from  the  west  end  of  Lida  town.  Desert 
landscape  and  the  Palmetto  Mountains  are  observed  from  this  point. 

Viewpoint  No.  3 is  located  on  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  parcel  and  represents  a southwestern  view  of 
the  parcel  with  Magmder  Mountain  in  the  far  distance.  The  foothills  of  the  Palmetto  Mountains  dominate 
the  northern  views.  There  are  no  public  trails,  campgrounds,  backcounty  roads,  or  scenic  lookouts  in  the 
Lida  Community  Parcel  area  that  can  view  the  property  site. 
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Table  1. 

Tonopah  Planning  Area 
Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  Classes 
Timbisha  Shoshone  Homeland 
Draft  LEIS 


Class  I Areas:  0 acres 

This  class  provides  primarily  for  natural  ecological  changes;  however,  it  does  not  preclude 
limited  management  activity.  Any  contrast  created  within  the  characteristic  environment  must  not 
attract  attention.  It  is  apphed  to  wilderness  areas,  some  natural  areas,  wild  portions  of  the  wild 
and  scenic  rivers,  and  other  similar  situations  where  management  activities  are  to  be  restricted. 

Class  II  Areas:*  469,170  areas 

Changes  in  any  of  the  basic  elements  (from,  line,  color,  texture)  caused  by  a management  activity 
should  not  be  evident  in  the  characteristic  landscape.  A contrast  may  be  seen  but  should  not 
attract  attention.  Class  II  VRM  areas  total  7.7%  of  the  Tonopah  Planning  Area. 

Class  III  Areas:*  218,000  acres 

Contrasts  to  the  basic  elements  (form,  line,  color,  texture)  caused  by  a management  activity  may 
be  evident  and  begin  to  attract  attention  in  the  characteristic  landscape.  However,  the  changes 
should  remain  subordinate  to  the  existing  characteristic  landscape. 

Class  in  VRM  areas  total  3.6%  of  the  Tonopah  Planning  Area. 

Class  IV  Areas:*  5,403,931  acres 

Contrast  may  attract  attention  and  be  a dominant  feature  of  the  landscape  in  terms  of  scale; 
however,  the  change  should  repeat  the  basic  elements  (form,  line,  color,  texture)  inherent  in  the 
characteristics  landscape.  Class  IV  VRM  areas  total  88.7%  of  the  Tonopah  Planning  Area. 

* Structures  in  the  foreground  distance  zone  (0-1/2  mile)  often  create  a contrast  that  exceeds  the 
VRM  class,  even  when  designed  to  harmonize  and  blend  with  the  characteristic  landscape.  This 
may  be  especially  true  when  a distinctive  architectural  motif  or  style  is  designed.  Approval  by  the 
Area  Manager  is  required  on  a case-by-case  basis  to  determine  whether  the  structure(s)  meet  the 
acceptable  VRM  class  standards  and,  if  not,  whetiier  they  add  acceptable  visual  variety  to  the 
landscape. 

2.  Manage  scenic  quality  along  five  identified  highways  as  Visual  Resource  Management  Class 
III  areas  (State  Route  374  between  Beatty  and  Death  Valley  National  Monument,  State  Route  267 
between  Scotty’s  Junction  and  Death  Valley  National  Monument,  State  Route  266  between  Lida 
Junction  and  the  California  border.  State  Route  265  between  Blair  Junction  and  Silver  Peak  and 
State  Route  264  between  U.S.  6 and  the  California  border). 

3.  Manage  the  Lunar  Crater  Area  (39,680  acres)  and  all  primitive  and  semi-primitive  non- 
motorized  areas  (except  for  existing  roads)  as  Visual  Resource  Management  Class  II  areas. 


Source:  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  1997a 
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Viewpoint  No.  1 of  Furnace  Creek  Community  Development  Parcel  from  Texas  Springs  Campground. 


Viewpoint  No.  2 of  Furnace  Creek  Buffer  Area  from  California  State  Route  190  at  Badwater  Road. 


Viewpoint  No.  3 from  Furnace  Creek  Community  Development  Parcel  to  the  northeast. 
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Area  and  Location  of  Photograph  Viewpoints 

Reference:  USGS  7.5  Minute  Topographic  Quadrangle  Map 

Of  Furnace  Creek,  California,  and  West  of  Furnace  Creek, 

California,  Dated  1988 
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Viewpoint  No.  2 from  Death  Valley  Junction  parcel  from  east  and  north  of  California  State  Route  190. 


Viewpoint  No.  3 from  Death  Valley  Junction  parcel  to  the  northwest. 
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Views  of  Death  Valley  Junction  Transfer  Area 
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Area  and  Location  of  Photograph  Viewpoints 

Reference:  USGS  7.5  Minute  Topographic  Quadrangle  Map 
Of  Death  Valley  Junction,  California  - Nevada,  Dated  1988 
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Views  of  Centennial  Transfer  Area 
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Figure 


Viewpoint  No.  1 from  Centennial  parcel  to  the  west. 


Viewpoint  No.  2 from  Centennial  parcel  to  the  south. 


Viewpoint  No.  3 of  Centennial  parcel  to  the  northeast. 
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Area  and  Location  of  Photograph  Viewpoints 

Reference:  USGS  7.5  Minute  Topographic  Quadrangle  Map 
Of  Talc  City  Hills,  California,  Dated  Provisional  Edition  1987 
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Figure 


Viewpoint  No.  2 of  Scotty's  Junction  parcel  from  the  junction  of  U.S.  Highway  95  and  State  Route  267. 


Viewpoint  No.  3 of  Scotty's  Junction  parcel  from  the  east. 


Viewpoint  No.  1 of  Scotty's  Junction  parcel  from  Nevada  State  Route  267. 
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Area  and  Location  of  Photograph  Viewpoints 

Reference:  USGS  7.5  Minute  Topographic  Quadrangle  Map 
Of  Scotty's  Junction,  Nevada,  Dated  1968 
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Views  of  Lida  Summit  Land  Transfer  Area 
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Figure 


Viewpoint  No.  1 of  Lida  Community  parcel  from  Nevada  State  Route  266. 


Viewpoint  No.  2 of  LidaCommunity  parcel  from  the  south. 


Viewpoint  No.  3 of  Lida  Community  parcel  to  the  southwest. 
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Area  and  Location  of  Photograph  Viewpoints 

Reference:  USGS  7.5  Minute  Topographic  Quadrangle  Map 

Of  Magurder  Mountain,  Nevada,  Dated  1987 

And  Lida,  Nevada,  Dated  1 968 
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APPENDIX  O:  AIR  QUALITY 


This  air  quality  impact  analysis  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Guidelines  for  Air  Quality  Impact 
Assessment:  General  Development  and  Transportation  Projects  (California  Air  Resources  Board  [CARB] 
1983,  revised  in  1989).  Location-specific  air  quality  evaluations  were  not  conducted  because  the  proposed 
action  is  not  expected  to  generate  a substantial  change  to  local  air  quality  conditions. 

Regional  Setting 
Climate  and  Meteorology 

With  the  exception  of  the  Lida  sites,  other  parcels  proposed  for  transfer,  transfer  and  acquisition,  and 
cooperative  activities/special  uses,  are  generally  sunny,  dry,  and  clear  throughout  the  year.  The  winters 
are  mild  with  occasional  winter  storms,  but  summers  are  extremely  hot  and  dry.  Summer  high 
temperatures  commonly  run  above  120  degrees  Fahrenheit.  See  Table  1 for  the  average  temperature  and 
precipitation  data. 

Air  Quality  Management 

State  and  federal  regulations  are  implemented  and  enforced  to  prevent,  abate,  and  control  air  pollution 
from  all  stationary  and  temporary  sources  in  the  Death  Valley  National  Park.  The  proposed  sites  fall 
within  two  jurisdictions.  The  California  sites  are  within  the  Great  Basin  Unified  Air  Pollution  Control 
District  (GBUAPCD).  The  Nevada  sites  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nevada  Division  of 
Environmental  Protection  Bureau  of  Air  Quality.  The  Mojave  Desert  Air  Quality  Management  District 
includes  the  desert  portion  of  San  Bernardino  County  (within  the  South  East  Desert  Air  Basin),  the  Great 
Basin  Unified  Air  Pollution  Control  District  includes  Inyo  and  Mono  Counties  (within  the  Great  Basin 
Valley  Air  Basin),  and  the  Nevada  Division  of  Environmental  Protection  Bureau  of  Air  Quality  includes 
the  Nevada  portion  of  the  Park  Area. 

The  Congress  established  the  Prevention  of  Significant  Deterioration  program  as  part  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  To  facilitate  the  implementation  of  this  program,  an  area  classification  scheme  was  established.  This 
classification  scheme  has  Class  I receiving  the  highest  degree  of  protection  with  only  small  amounts  of 
certain  kinds  of  additional  air  pollution  (sulfur  dioxide  and  particulate  matter)  allowed.  The  other  two 
areas  are  Class  II,  which  allows  moderate  increases  in  certain  air  pollutants,  and  Class  III,  which  allows  a 
large  amount  of  new  air  pollution  (Congress  has  yet  to  designate  any  Class  III  areas). 

Death  Valley  National  Park  is  classified  as  a Class  II  clean  air  area  (42  U.S.C.  7401  et  seq.).  BLM 
Wilderness  Areas  are  classified  as  Class  II  clean  air  areas  (42  U.S.C.  7474  et  seq.).  Under  this 
classification,  a moderate  amount  of  industrial  activity  may  be  permitted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Park  as 
long  as  the  maximum  allowable  increases  over  baseline  concentrations  established  for  sulfur  dioxide  and 
particulate  matter  are  not  exceeded.  Death  Valley  National  Park  and  BLM  Wilderness  Areas  are  Class  II 
“floor”  areas,  meaning  that  they  may  never  be  redesignated  to  Class  HI.  There  are  no  Class  I areas  in  the 
California  Mojave  Desert. 

Air  Quality  Standards 

Both  EPA  and  CARB  have  established  ambient  air  Quality  Standards,  based  on  consideration  of  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  general  public.  The  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  standards  (NAAQS)  and  the  California 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  (CAAQS)  are  summarized  in  Table  2.  State  standards  are  more  stringent 
than  the  federal  standards,  so  when  state  standards  are  exceeded,  the  federal  standards  are  exceeded  as  well. 


Federal  and  State  Nonattainment  Areas 


The  Clean  Air  Act  developed  national  ambient  air  quality  standards  for  a finite  number  of  pollutants 
called  “criteria  pollutants.”  The  criteria  pollutants  are  sulfur  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen  dioxide, 
lead,  ozone,  and  total  suspended  particulate  matter  less  than  10  microns  in  diameter  (PM  10).  State  of 
California  standards,  which  are  stricter  than  federal  standards,  include  additional  standards  for  hydrogen 
sulfide,  particulate  sulfates,  vinyl  chloride  (chloroethlene),  and  visibility  reducing  particles. 

Nonattainment  areas  are  areas  that  are  not  in  compliance  with  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standards,  and  must  reduce  pollution  to  reach  compliance.  Nonattainment  requirements  include 
reasonable  controls  on  existing  stationary  sources,  and  more  stringent  controls  on  new  sources,  emission 
offsets,  transportation  control  plans  (including  inspection  and  maintenance),  and  sanctions  for  failing  to 
submit  a plan. 

Nonattainment  areas  are  designated  by  the  EPA.  The  designation  results  in  a number  of  actions.  One  is 
the  preparation  of  an  Implementation  Plan  that  includes  sources  of  pollution  (inventory),  a plan  of  action, 
and  modeling  (demonstration)  to  show  attainment  by  the  deadline.  The  plan  control  measures  are 
determined  by  the  severity  of  the  nonattainment  classification.  The  only  federal  nonattainment  area  in  the 
proposed  legislation  area  is  the  Owens  Valley  PM  10  Planning  Area.  It  is  a nonattainment  area  that 
requires  Best  Available  Control  Measures  (BACM)  for  sites.  Best  Available  Control  Technology  (BACT) 
on  stationary  sources,  and  New  Source  Review  on  new  projects.  It  also  requires  permits  on  all  stationary 
sources.  In  the  case  of  the  Owens  Valley  area,  an  EPA-approved  State  Implementation  Plan  (SIP)  exists. 
The  SIP  identifies  the  Owens  Lake  bed  as  the  source  of  99.9  percent  of  the  PM  10  emissions  and  the  target 
of  control  measures.  Another  requirement  of  the  1990  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  the  conformity 
requirement  for  federal  agencies  in  federal  nonattainment  areas. 

The  federal  and  California  Clean  Air  Acts  require  identification  and  classification  of  each  state  air  basin  as 
attainment,  nonattainment,  or  unclassified  based  on  the  NAAQS  and  CAAQS.  An  attainment  designation 
for  a particular  pollutant  indicates  that  available  ambient  monitoring  data  have  shown  that  the  NAAQS  or 
CAAQS  for  that  pollutant  have  not  been  violated  (or  exceeded).  A nonattainment  designation  for  a given 
pollutant  indicates  that  the  standards  have  been  exceeded  for  that  pollutant.  See  Table  2 for  Ambient  Air 
Quality  Standards. 

An  unclassified  designation  indicates  that  insufficient  ambient  monitoring  data  are  available  to  determine  if 
violations  of  the  NAAQS  or  CAAQS  for  the  pollutant  in  question  have  occurred.  For  regulatory  purposes, 
an  unclassified  area  is  generally  treated  the  same  as  an  attainment  area. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  classified  most  of  the  Mojave  Desert  Air  Basin  and  Salton  Sea 
Air  Basin  as  nonattainment  areas  for  ozone.  The  San  Bernardino  County  federal  ozone  nonattainment 
area  lies  considerably  south  of  this  study  area.  The  only  federal  nonattainment  area  is  the  Owens  Valley 
PM  10  Planning  Area,  which  includes  only  the  Centennial  site.  Inyo  County  is  unclassified  for  ozone 
under  state  standards.  Inyo  County  is  nonattainment  for  PM  10  under  state  (CA)  standards.  Mono  County 
levels  have  exceeded  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  and  may  be  designated  nonattainment 
for  ozone  in  the  future.  The  Searles  Valley  planning  area  is  also  nonattainment  for  state  hydrogen  sulfide 
and  particulate  sulfate  standards.  (Searles  Valley  planning  area  shares  its  boundaries  with  three  air 
pollution  control  districts:  the  Mojave  Desert,  Great  Basin  Unified,  and  Kem  County.)  The  San 
Bernardino  County  portion  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  is  in  nonattainment  for  California’s  state  ozone 
standards. 

Federal  PM  10  nonattainment  areas  in  the  region  include  the  San  Bernardino  County  desert  area,  Owens 
Valley,  Mammoth  Lakes,  Mono  Basin,  and  the  Searles  Valley  planning  area.  Mono  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  Inyo  counties  have  not  recorded  PM  10  emissions  in  excess  of  the  national  standards.  The 


Centennial  parcel  is  within  the  Owens  Valley  PM  10  federal  nonattainment  area;  all  other  sites  are  within 
federal  attainment  areas. 

Existing  Air  Emission  Sources 

Visibility  is  probably  the  most  important  air  quality  resource  within  the  desert  region  and  is  the  most 
easily  affected  by  activities  that  generate  dust  (especially  fine  particulates)  and  sulfur  dioxide.  Visibility 
impacts  occur  from  long-range  transport  of  pollutants  from  as  far  away  as  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the 
Los  Angeles  basin  (RESOLVE  study  1988,  cited  in  BLM  1995a).  The  RESOLVE  study  estimates  that 
two-thirds  of  the  visibility  degradation  was  attributed  to  sources  within  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  with  the 
balance  of  pollutants  coming  from  local  sources  and  the  Los  Angeles  basin  (BLM  1995a). 

One  nearby  source  of  pollution  is  the  Searles  Valley  (Trona)  complex  that  produces  soda  ash,  borax, 
potash,  and  other  chemicals  from  Searles  Dry  Lake.  Other  nearby  sources  of  emissions  include  Owens 
Lake,  U.S.  Army’s  National  Training  Center  at  Fort  Irwin,  China  Lake  Naval  Air  Weapons  Station,  and 
Briggs  Mine. 

Exposed  lakebeds  and  farmlands  lie  in  the  Owens  Valley  and  Mono  Basin  between  mountain  ranges. 
Wind-carried  dust  from  these  exposed  lands  in  the  valley  can  affect  air  quality  over  the  area.  Strong  winds 
over  the  Owens  Valley  dry  lake  bed  blow  large  volumes  of  dust  containing  a variety  of  particulates  into 
the  air.  The  dust  from  the  lake  bed  contains  carcinogens  such  as  nickel,  cadmium,  and  arsenic,  as  well  as 
sodium,  chlorine,  iron,  calcium,  potassium,  sulfur,  aluminum,  and  magnesium  (EPA  1999). 

In  August  1999,  the  EPA  gave  final  approval  to  California’s  particulate  matter  (PM- 10)  State 
Implementation  Plan  (SIP)  for  the  Owens  Valley  to  ensure  clean  and  healthful  air.  The  GBUAPCD 
adopted  this  historic  plan  after  a decade  of  planning,  research,  analysis,  and  negotiations.  The  plan,  for  the 
first  time,  applies  control  measures  at  the  lake  bed  to  reduce  PM- 10  emissions.  The  control  measures  that 
will  be  used  are  shallow  flooding  and  managed  vegetation.  In  2003,  the  GBUAPCD  will  reevaluate  the  air 
emissions  and  make  the  corrections  necessary  to  attain  the  NAAQS  standard  by  2006. 

Other  local  pollution  sources  in  the  desert  consist  primarily  of  particulate  matter  from  off-road  vehicles, 
windblown  soil,  mining  operations,  livestock  grazing,  and  agricultural  activities.  These  sources  have  left 
certain  areas  denuded  or  sparsely  vegetated,  allowing  wind  erosion  to  occur  and  air  quality  to  suffer,  as 
well  as  occasionally  causing  particulate  standards  violations  at  some  locations. 

Local  air  emission  sources  within  the  Park  itself  consist  primarily  of  motor  vehicle  exhaust  and 
particulate  matter  from  vehicle  travel  on  unpaved  roads,  windblown  soil,  and  open  burning  (trash  and 
campfires). 
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Table  1. 

Average  Temperature  and  Precipitation 
Timbisha  Shoshone  Homeland 
Draft  LEIS 


Month  JFMAMJ  J AS  OND 

Temperature  (°F) 

Normal  daily  max  65  73  80  89  99  108  115  113  105  92  76  64 

Normal  daily  min  39  46  53  61  71  80  86  85  75  61  47  38 

Precipitation  (In) 

Normal  .03  .48  .34  .12  .08  .05  .13  .14  .19  .11  .19  .18 

Source:  National  Park  Service,  1998c. 
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Table  2. 

Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards 
Timbisha  Shoshone  Homeland 
Draft  LEIS 


Pollutant 


Ozone  (O3) 


Respirable 

Particulate 

Matter 

(PM10) 


Fine 

Particulate 

Matter 

(PM2.5) 


Carbon 

Monoxide 


(CO) 


Nitrogen 

Dioxide 

(NO2) 


Lead 


Sulfur 

Dioxide 


(SO2) 


Visibility 

Reducing 

Particulates 


Averaging  Time 

California  Standards 

Concentration 

Method 

1 Hour 

0.09  ppm  (180|i/m3) 

Ultraviolet 

8 Hour 

... 

Photometry 

Annual 

30|iym3 

Geometric  Mean 

Size  Selective  Inlet 

24  Hour 

Annual  Arithmetic 

50  )j/m3 

Sampler  ARB 
Method  P (8/22/85) 

Mean 

24  Hour 

Annual  Arithmetic 

No  Separate  State  Standard 

Mean 

8 Hour 

9.0  ppm  (10mg/m3) 

1 Hour 

20  ppm  (23  mg/m3) 

Non-dispersive 
Infrared  Photometry 

8 Hour 
(Lake  Tahoe) 

6 ppm  (7mg/m3) 

(NDIR) 

Annual  Arithmetic 

Mean 

Gas  Phase 

Chemiluminescence 

1 Hour 

0.25  ppm  (470  |i7m3) 

30  day  avg. 

1 .5  |a/m3 

AIHL  Method  54 

Calendar  Quarter 

(12/74)  Atomic 

— 

Absorption 

Annual  Arithmetic 

Mean 

24  Hour 

0.04  ppm  (105  (i/m3) 

Ruorescence 

3 Hour 

~ 

1 Hour 

025  ppm  (655  ji/m^) 

In  sufficient  amount  to  produce  an  extinction 
coefficient  of  023  per  kilometer  - visibility  of 

8 Hour  (10  am  to 

ten  miles  or  more  (0.07 

- 30  miles  of  more  for 

6 pm,  PST) 

Lake  Tahoe)  due  to  particles  \when  the  relative 

humidity  is  less  than  70  percent.  Method:  ARB 
Method  V (8/18/89) 


Federal  Standards 


Primary 

0.12  ppm  (235  p/m^) 
0.08  ppm  (157  |i/m3) 

Secondary 

Same  as  Primary 
Standard 

Method 

Ethylene 

Chemiluminescence 

1 50  p/m3 
50|o/m3 

Same  as  Primary 
Standard 

Inertial  Separation 
and  Gravimetric 
Analysis 

65|i/m3 

15|i/m3 

Same  as  Primary 
Standard 

Inertial  Separation 
and  Gravimetric 
Analysis 

9 ppm  (10|o/m3) 
35  ppm  (40  |i/m3) 

None 

Non-dispersive 
Infrared  Photometry 
(NDIR) 

0.053  ppm  (100  |jym3) 

Same  as  Primary 
Standard 

Gas  Phase 
Chemiluminescence 

1 .5  p/m3 

Same  as  Primary 
Standard 

High  Volume 
Sampler  and  Atomic 
Absorption 

0.03  ppm  (80  p/m3) 

... 

0.14  ppm  (365|a7m3) 

0.5  ppm  (1300 
|i/m3) 

Pararosoaniline 

No  Federal  Standards 


Source:  National  Park  Service,  1998c. 
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APPENDIX  P:  HISTORICAL  TRIBAL  USE 


Prehistoric  Period 

During  the  last  ice  age,  large  fresh  water  lakes  formed  in  eastern  California  and  the  Great  Basin. 
As  in  other  parts  of  the  Great  Basin  at  this  time,  native  people  lived  near  these  ancient  lakes 
where  they  hunted  and  fished,  often  leaving  behind  their  broken  or  discarded  tools.  Fluted 
lanceolate  points,  among  the  earliest  formal  tools  identified  in  North  America,  have  been  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Death  Valley’s  ancient  lake.  By  1977,  over  1,400  prehistoric  and  historic 
archaeological  sites  had  been  recorded  within  the  then  Death  Valley  National  Monument 
(Fowler  et  al  1995a,  12). 

Warren  and  Crabtree  (1986)  organized  the  prehistory  of  this  area  into  five  overlapping  time 
periods.  These  divisions  generally  reflect  changes  in  technology  and  subsistence.  Although  there 
is  evidence  of  human  activity  preceding  12,000  before  present  (BP),  most  archaeologists 
recognize  as  the  earliest  solid  evidence  the  Western  Pluvial  Lakes  Tradition — a widespread, 
poorly  defined,  but  clearly  identifiable  human  land  use  closely  connected  to  Pleistocene  lakes  and 
the  marshes  that  replaced  them.  The  Lake  Mojave  Complex  or  Nevares  Spring  Culture  (10,000  to 
7,000  BP)  is  the  best-known  expression  of  the  Pluvial  Lakes  Tradition  in  the  Death  Valley  region, 
and  represents  the  earliest  recorded  human  occupation  in  the  area.  Sites  associated  with  the  Lake 
Mojave  Complex  occur  primarily  along  the  shorelines  of  Pleistocene  and  more  recent  lakes,  and 
contain  distinctive  stone  projectile  points  and  scrapers.  Most  artifacts  from  this  time  are  found  on 
the  surface,  without  archaeological  deposits  or  features. 

With  the  drying  of  the  Pleistocene  lakes,  the  Pinto  period  (7,000  to  4,000  BP)  saw  a technological 
shift  that  reflected  the  need  to  adapt  to  warmer  and  drier  climatic  conditions.  Although  the  extent 
of  this  shift  remains  unclear,  the  stone  tool  assemblages  of  this  period  show  a technology  that  is 
more  generalized  than  its  Lake  Mojave  predecessors.  This  new  technology  may  indicate  the 
toolmakers  had  access  to  a broader  resource  base  over  a larger  geographic  area.  Projectile  points, 
scrapers,  borers,  and  knives  compose  the  bulk  of  the  formal  tools  in  Pinto  assemblages.  As  the 
Mojave  Desert  became  increasingly  arid,  many  groups  moved  into  the  surrounding  mountains. 
During  this  time.  Lake  Manley,  which  had  been  a 30-foot-deep  lake  before  the  end  of  the 
Pleistocene  era,  dried  up  and  human  groups  left  no  visible  signs  of  activity  in  the  area 
(Theodoratus  et  al.  1998,  52). 

A climatic  shift  bringing  increasingly  moister  conditions  marks  the  start  of  the  Gypsum  period 
(4,000  to  1,500  BP).  Lake  Manley  once  again  contained  water  (Theodoratus  et  al.  1998,  52).  As 
in  previous  periods,  the  stone  tool  assemblages  reflect  human  responses  to  environmental  change. 
Projectile  points  and  other  formal  tool  types  indicate  a change  in  subsistence  activities,  such  as 
increased  hunting  of  desert  bighorn  sheep.  As  human  groups  increasingly  occupied  the  Mojave 
Desert,  contact  intensified  between  southern  California  and  Arizona  (Warren  and  Crabtree 
1986,  188).  The  appearance  of  split-twig  figurines  that  originated  in  northern  Arizona  and 
southern  Utah  suggests  social  interaction  among  ethnic  groups  in  California  and  the  Southwest 
(Warren  and  Crabtree  1986,  189).  Although  the  exact  nature  of  this  interaction  remains  unclear, 
the  spread  of  spiritually  significant  objects  show  a relationship  much  more  complex  than  the 
sharing  of  food  or  technology  (Warren  and  Crabtree  1986,  189). 

Beginning  1,500  years  ago  the  climate  of  the  Great  Basin  became  increasingly  arid.  The 
archaeological  record  reflects  behavioral  responses  to  these  changes.  During  the  Saratoga  Springs 
period  (1,500  to  800  BP),  ethnic  groups  responded  to  the  increased  aridity  by  improving  their 
hunting  technology  and  expanding  their  social  networks.  Progressively  larger  village  sites  may 


reflect  population  growth  throughout  the  Great  Basin.  Contact  with  the  southwest  resulted  in  the 
widespread  appearance  of  Anasazi  traits  throughout  the  Great  Basin  and  California  deserts.  Stone 
tool  kits  included  Rose  Spring  and  Cottonwood  projectile  points,  as  well  as  mauls  and  picks 
morphologically  similar  to  those  found  in  contemporaneous  Anasazi  sites.  The  Anasazi  influence 
rapidly  decreased  north  of  the  Mojave  Desert.  Despite  distant  influences,  the  technology  of  the 
Saratoga  Springs  period  reflects  a continuation  from  the  Gypsum  period,  including  the  use  of 
ground  stone.  Milling  stones,  manos,  mortars,  and  pestles  suggest  a continued  reliance  on  plant, 
seed,  pigment,  and  animal  resources  (Theodoratus  et  al.  1998,  52). 

Western  Shoshone 

The  Shoshone  historically  occupied  and  currently  live  throughout  the  Great  Basin,  including 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Oregon,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  parts  of  California.  The  Shoshone  are  divided 
into  many  groups,  and  include  the  Western  Shoshone.  Some  research  suggests  that  the  Shoshone 
entered  the  western  portion  of  the  Death  Valley  region  from  the  central  Great  Basin  between 
1,000  and  1,500  years  ago  (Theodoratus  et  al.  1998,  4;  Warren  and  Crabtree  1986,  191)  because  a 
new  array  of  stone  and  ceramic  objects  appeared  at  that  time.  Lamb  (1958)  believes  that  the 
Shoshone  have  inhabited  Death  Valley  for  2,000  years.  Moratto  (1984)  holds  that  the  Shoshone 
entered  the  region  between  6,000  and  4,000  BP.  Moratto  (1984),  Wallace  (1977),  and  Warren  and 
Crabtree  (1986,  192)  believe  that  the  Shoshone  Period  is  a continuation  of  the  Saratoga  Springs 
complex.  The  Timbisha  Shoshone  believe  that  they  have  always  been  in  the  region. 

Many  of  these  new  Shoshone  Period  artifacts  share  morphological  characteristics  with  those 
found  in  Anasazi  sites.  Their  stone  tool  kits  included  triangular  knives  and  desert  side-notched 
projectile  points.  The  Shoshone  made  various  types  of  brownware,  steatite  beads,  and  slate 
pendants  and  continued  the  regional  reliance  on  ground  stone  and  milling  features  for  processing 
seeds  and  plants.  As  indicated  by  the  diverse  tool  kit,  the  Shoshone  consumed  a variety  of  plants 
and  animals.  They  lived  in  semi-subterranean  pit  houses.  The  Anasazi  sites  in  the  western  Great 
Basin  are  probably  associated  very  strongly  with  the  turquoise  mines  of  the  Mojave  and  the 
surrounding  area.  The  presence  of  the  Anasazi  and  other  southwest  groups  gradually  diminished 
in  this  region  as  a result  of  political  and  climatic  changes. 

The  work  of  19th  and  early  20th  century  ethnographers  has  influenced  the  direction  of 
archaeological  research  on  the  Western  Shoshone.  Steward  (1938),  Kroeber  (1925),  and  others 
have  made  important  contributions  to  understanding  the  post-contact  lifeways  of  Native 
Americans.  Thomas  (1973)  and  others  have  used  this  work  as  part  of  their  archaeological 
research.  The  synchronic  cross-cultural  approach  of  20th  century  ethnographers  lacked  an 
understanding  of  pre-contact  adaptations.  When  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  visited  Shoshone 
villages  in  1805  (Ronda  1984),  the  explorers  noted  that  Spanish  traders  had  provided  the  Indians 
with  riding  horses.  The  horse  gave  the  Shoshone  an  increased  in  mobility  that  probably  had  an 
impact  on  their  culture.  By  the  start  of  the  19th  century,  non-native  people  had  contacted  the 
Shoshone  and  forever  altered  their  lifeways.  Steward  (1938),  Kroeber  (1925),  and  others  claimed 
that  the  relative  simplicity  they  observed  in  Shoshone  social  systems  and  material  culture  was  the 
result  of  the  limiting  effects  of  the  environment  on  their  sociopolitical  development. 

Thomas  (1983)  and  others  have  since  recognized  that  the  ability  of  the  Shoshone  to  adapt  to  the 
rugged  environment  of  the  Great  Basin — while  maintaining  relative  linguistic  and  cultural 
uniformity  within  this  massive  region — -reflects  their  capacity  to  successfully  survive  in  a hostile 
political  and  environmental  context.  While  the  Owens  Valley  Paiute  had  highly  predictable  and 
dense  resources  to  subsist  upon,  the  resources  available  to  the  Kawich  Mountain  Shoshone  were 
relatively  less  abundant  (Thomas  1983,  36).  An  important  aspect  of  the  Shoshone’  successful 


adaptation  to  environmental  variability  was  their  ability  to  maintain  flexible  social  relations 
within  Shoshone  bands  or  tribes  (Beal  et  al.  1984,  3).  Most  political  power  was  held  at  the  level 
of  the  household;  so  when  resources  were  scarce,  villages  would  separate  into  household  units 
and  temporarily  move  to  better  locations.  When  resources  were  plentiful,  additional  Shoshone 
families  would  temporarily  join  the  village.  The  emphasis  on  temporary  settlement  at  the  village 
level  facilitated  the  widespread  exchange  of  information  concerning  resource  location. 

The  groups  that  currently  inhabit  the  western  Great  Basin  are  members  of  the  Numic  branch  of 
the  Uto-Aztecan  linguistic  family  (see  Figure  1 for  a geographical  distribution),  and  include  the 
Timbisha  (also  called  the  Panamint  or  Koso)  Shoshone;  Southern,  Northern,  and  Owens  Valley 
Paiute;  Kawaiisii;  and  Tiibatulabal.  Historically,  their  relatively  minor  linguistic  differences 
facilitated  considerable  interaction  among  these  groups  at  the  periphery  of  each  group’s  territory 
(Kroeber  1925,  590).  Many  historical  Shoshone  villages  consisted  of  families  speaking  different 
Numic  languages.  The  similarities  of  the  Numic  languages  eased  communication  among 
geographically  distant  Shoshone  groups.  Lands  considered  in  this  LEIS  once  had  inhabitants  from 
Northern  Paiute  and  Timbisha  Shoshone  families,  and  the  similarities  between  their  languages 
undoubtedly  aided  their  successful  adaptation  to  changing  political  conditions.  Steward  (1938) 
mapped  the  Great  Basin  according  to  linguistic  territories  (see  Figure  2),  but  Kroeber  and  other 
ethnographers  often  encountered  difficulty  in  defining  precise  territorial  boundaries. 

The  land  transfer  parcels  of  Furnace  Creek,  Indian  Rancheria,  and  Scotty’s  Junction  are  within 
the  central  region  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  ancestral  homeland  as  are  the  Hunter  Mountain, 
Mesquite  Springs,  and  Daylight  Pass  cooperative  activity /special  use  areas.  Areas  near  the 
outward  limits  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  ancestral  homeland  may  have  overlapped  with  other 
ethnic  groups — especially  with  the  Northern  Paiute  in  the  area  of  the  Lida  parcels.  Steward  found 
both  Northern  Paiute  and  Shoshone  families  at  Lida  (1938,  69),  a living  arrangement  that  was 
likely  adopted  when  U.S.  Army  units  from  Camp  Independence  forced  the  Paiute  out  of  the 
Owens  Valley  during  the  1860s.  The  Owens  Valley  Paiute  are  usually  considered  to  have  a 
stronger  linguistic  affiliation  with  Western  Mono  (Monache)  and  Tiibatulabal  Shoshone  than  with 
the  Northern  Paiute,  who  consider  them  to  be  southerners.  Both  the  Kawaiisii  and  Tiibatulabal 
people  were  present  in  the  Centennial  area  (Fowler  et  al.  1995b,  49).  The  Kawaiisii  lived  at  Warm 
Sulphur  and  Wildrose  springs  during  historical  times.  The  Southern  Paiute  may  have  occupied 
Death  Valley  Junction,  Ash  Meadows,  and  Eagle  Mountain,  which  fell  within  their  territories  as 
mapped  by  Steward  (1938,  59). 

These  ethnographic  accounts  identify  considerable  resource  sharing  among  Shoshone  groups. 
During  the  fall,  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  entered  Kawaiisii  and  Southern  Paiute  territories  to  hunt 
and  gather.  The  concept  of  balanced  reciprocity  may  hold  true  here — as  linguistically  related 
ethnic  groups  attempted  to  improve  overall  chances  of  survival  by  sharing  resources  that  were 
sometimes  scarce  and  spatially  unpredictable. 

With  the  arrival  of  American  settlers  and  miners  in  the  1840s,  Native  American  groups  around 
the  western  Great  Basin  began  sharing  resources  and  territory  with  each  other,  indicating  once 
traditionally  rigid  social  and  geographic  barriers  were  discarded  in  favor  of  group  survival. 
Throughout  the  Great  Basin,  survival  was  not  based  on  geography,  but  rather  on  knowledge  of 
plant  and  animal  resource  distribution.  Seasonal  movement  appears  to  have  been  the  key  to 
survival  in  the  Great  Basin  from  the  earliest  occupations  to  the  present. 

Few  references  are  made  regarding  warfare  or  conflict  among  these  Native  American  groups,  at 
least  during  the  past  150  years.  While  often  inhospitable,  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  regarded  the 
Death  Valley  area  as  an  inseparable  part  of  their  existence,  while  American  miners  viewed  the 


land  primarily  as  an  opportunity  to  exploit  resources  for  profit.  The  lure  of  instant  wealth 
motivated  many  miners  and  profiteers  to  come  to  the  region.  As  long  as  these  two  divergent 
views  of  the  land’s  purpose  existed,  conflict  was  inevitable. 

Population  movements  and  introduced  diseases  contributed  to  the  historical  shifts  in  tribal 
boundaries.  In  this  area,  native  people  depended  more  on  the  family  unit  and  extended  family 
than  they  did  on  tribes.  As  English-  and  Spanish-speaking  groups  colonized  the  American  West, 
they  often  pushed  native  populations  into  marginal  environments.  According  to  Kroeber 
(1925,  590):  “All  through  California  it  is  the  inhabited  sites  that  are  significant  in  the  life  of  the 
Indians,  rather  than  the  territories;  and  boundaries  are  of  the  least  consequence  of  all.”  As 
historical  native  groups  likely  conceived  of  territory  in  terms  less  rigid  than  contemporary  legal 
description,  boundaries  could  have  rapidly  shifted. 

Ethnographic  and  archaeological  evidence  suggests  that  the  Shoshone  have  inhabited  the 
southwestern  Great  Basin  for  at  least  800  years.  Kroeber  (1925,  580,  and  605)  indicated  that  the 
Tiibatulabal  tribe  probably  entered  the  region  before  the  Shoshone  of  the  Plateau  Branch. 
Archaeological  evidence  attributable  to  the  Tiibatulabal  dates  to  500  years  ago  (Smith  1978).  The 
Tiibatulabal  may  have  maintained  a more  rigid  sense  of  territory  than  other  Shoshone  groups.  It  is 
possible  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  engaged  in  greater  interaction  with  their  Paiute  and  Kawaiisii 
neighbors  and  relied  less  upon  more  distant  groups  and  as  a result  of  this  interaction  the  territorial 
boundaries  among  these  groups  faded.  Periods  of  amity  punctuated  by  tension  may  generalize 
much  of  the  interaction  between  native  groups  of  the  region.  The  steady  incursion  of  American 
settlers  resulted  in  increased  resource  sharing — particularly  at  winter  villages — among  tribes, 
which  reduced  the  presence  and  importance  of  territorial  boundaries. 

Since  the  1920s,  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  have  maintained  permanent  villages  in  Death  Valley, 
especially  at  Furnace  Creek.  In  the  1930s,  about  30  tribal  members  lived  in  adobes  built  for  them 
at  the  Indian  Village,  and  they  sold  baskets,  jewelry,  and  other  handicraft  at  the  trading  post  (Bret 
Harte  Associates  1939).  At  this  time,  most  of  the  men  were  employed  at  Scotty’s  Castle,  while 
some  worked  at  Furnace  Creek  Ranch  or  for  the  NPS.  Kroeber  (1925)  noted  the  importance  of 
villages  and  other  cultural  sites  to  Native  Americans,  and  at  Furnace  Creek  the  Timbisha 
Shoshone  have  persevered  in  a hostile  political  and  environmental  climate  for  nearly  1,000  years. 

Euro- American  Period 

Disease  was  the  first  impact  of  European  colonization.  European  colonists  introduced  their 
diseases  to  the  Shoshone  centuries  before  American  settlers  appeared  in  the  area.  The  physical 
distance  separating  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  from  other  ethnic  groups  may  have  served  to  lessen 
the  devastation  of  European  diseases  in  the  western  Great  Basin. 

Population  movements  also  contributed  to  the  historical  shifting  of  tribal  boundaries.  In  the 
Mojave  Desert,  people  depended  more  on  the  family  unit  and  extended  family  than  they  did  on 
tribes.  As  English-  and  Spanish-speaking  groups  colonized  the  American  West,  they  often  pushed 
native  populations  into  marginal  environments.  As  native  groups  likely  conceived  of  territory  in 
terms  less  rigid  than  contemporary  legal  description,  boundaries  could  have  rapidly  shifted. 
According  to  Kroeber  (1925:590),  Native  Americans  believed  that  inhabited  sites  were 
significant,  while  boundaries  were  less  important. 


Spanish  and  American  trappers  and  explorers  traversed  Shoshone  territory  for  many  decades,  but 
substantial  transgression  of  Timbisha  Shoshone  lands  only  occurred  after  the  1848  Gold  Rush. 
The  Jayhawkers  entered  Death  Valley  in  1849  (Lingenfelter  1986).  Over  the  next  century,  miners 
scoured  Death  Valley  for  gold,  silver,  and  other  minerals  to  mine.  At  the  same  time,  surveyors 
mapped  the  region  for  railroad  and  settlement  interests.  Given  the  impact  of  American  settlers 
and  miners  arriving  in  the  1840s,  Native  American  groups  around  the  western  Great  Basin  shared 
resources  and  territory  with  each  other,  so  that  perhaps  once  traditionally  rigid  social  and 
geographic  barriers  were  discarded  in  favor  of  group  survival.  Throughout  the  Great  Basin 
survival  was  not  based  on  geography,  but  rather  on  knowledge  of  resource  distribution,  such  as 
when  plants  were  fruiting  or  otherwise  ready  for  harvest.  Seasonal  movement  appears  to  be  the 
key  to  survival  in  the  Great  Basin  from  the  earliest  occupations  and  continued  to  be  the  key 
during  the  Euroamerican  period. 

Few  references  are  made  regarding  warfare  or  conflict  among  the  Shoshone,  at  least  during  the 
past  150  years  (Steward  1938).  Although  deadly  disputes  occurred  between  tribes,  the  steady 
incursion  of  American  settlers  resulted  in  increased  resource  sharing — particularly  at  winter 
villages — among  tribes,  which  reduced  the  presence  and  importance  of  territorial  boundaries.  In 
this  often-inhospitable  landscape,  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  regarded  the  area  as  an  inseparable  part 
of  their  existence  (Fowler  et  al.  1995b).  American  miners  viewed  the  land  primarily  as  an 
opportunity  to  exploit  resources  for  economic  gain.  The  lure  of  instant  wealth  motivated  many 
miners  and  profiteers  into  the  region.  As  long  as  two  divergent  views  of  the  land’s  purpose 
existed,  conflict  was  inevitable. 

As  military  and  mining  operations  expanded  throughout  the  region,  conflicts  with  Native 
Americans  increased.  The  boom  in  mining  of  precious  metals  peaked  during  the  early  1870s,  and 
with  it  the  prosperity  of  such  local  towns  as  Panamint  City,  Darwin,  Skidoo  and  Lookout.  Small- 
scale  farming  and  ranching  met  the  rising  needs  of  the  miners  and  their  pack  animals.  Beef, 
vegetables  and  hay  created  fortunes  for  these  ranchers.  When  most  miners  deserted  these  towns  a 
few  years  later,  the  majority  of  ranchers  also  abandoned  the  area.  While  making  substantial 
profits  from  the  local  miners,  many  homesteaders  established  permanent  ranches  in  Death  Valley. 

Long-term  success  for  mining  in  the  region  became  inextricably  tied  to  borax,  salt  and  talc.  From 
the  1880s  until  the  1920s,  the  constant  mining  of  these  materials  developed  a stable  regional 
industry.  Although  precious  metals  lured  most  prospectors  and  profiteers,  their  financial 
successes  never  matched  those  of  the  borax  mines  (Lingenfelter  1986). 

During  the  1890s  and  1900s,  biologists  and  geologists  studied  the  natural  and  mineral  resources 
of  the  region.  At  this  same  time,  technological  developments  again  led  to  renewed  mining  of 
precious  metals.  Short-lived  mining  towns  witnessed  the  attempts  of  prospectors  searching 
through  mining  waste.  With  the  improvement  of  transportation  facilities,  large-scale  hard-rock 
operations  extracted  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  tungsten  (Lingenfelter  1986). 

As  a result  of  academic  and  government  concerns  for  studying  rapidly  disappearing  Native 
American  cultures,  ethnographers  and  journalists  began  to  visit  the  region  to  study  the  Shoshone 
and  Paiute  groups.  During  the  late  19*  and  early  20*  centuries  John  Powell,  Alfred  Kroeber, 
Julian  Steward  and  many  of  their  students  traveled  throughout  eastern  California  and  the  Great 
Basin.  They  recorded  anthropological  data  about  rapidly  changing  and  disappearing  Native 
Americans.  Popular  works  partially  based  on  these  studies  reached  an  American  public  that  was 
becoming  increasingly  mobile  and  eager  to  visit  the  country’s  many  natural  wonders. 


During  the  1920s  and  1930s,  several  resorts  in  Death  Valley  and  elsewhere  in  the  Mojave  Desert 
eatered  to  the  many  tourists  arriving  by  automobile.  Timbisha  Shoshone  helped  to  construct  the 
vacation  retreat  known  as  Scotty’s  Castle,  and  they  stayed  on  to  work  as  maids,  cooks  and 
gardeners.  New  roads  were  built  and  maintained  for  Californians  eager  to  tour  the  region,  which 
soon  became  a popular  “road  trip”  destination.  Timbisha  Shoshone  found  employment  at 
Stovepipe  Wells  and  other  hotels  (Fowler  et  al.  1995b:61). 

From  the  1920s  onward,  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  have  maintained  permanent  villages  in  Death 
Valley,  especially  at  Furnace  Creek.  In  the  1930s,  about  30  tribal  members  lived  in  adobes  built 
for  them  at  the  Indian  Village.  They  sold  baskets,  jewelry,  and  other  handicraft  at  the  trading  post 
(Bret  Harte  Associates  1939).  At  this  time,  most  of  the  men  were  employed  at  Scotty’s  Castle, 
while  some  worked  at  Furnace  Creek  Ranch  or  for  the  NFS.  Kroeber  (1925)  noted  the  importance 
of  villages  and  other  cultural  sites  to  Native  Americans,  and  at  Furnace  Creek  the  Timbisha 
Shoshone  have  persevered  in  a hostile  political  and  environmental  climate  for  nearly  1,000  years. 

In  1933,  President  Hoover  established  Death  Valley  National  Monument,  originally 
encompassing  2,500  square  miles.  The  National  Monument  attained  national  park  status  in  1994. 
From  the  1930s  onward,  sporadic  mining  of  precious  metals  continued  throughout  eastern 
California.  The  industrial  build-up  before  and  during  World  War  II  resulted  in  the  wide-scale 
mining  of  tungsten,  antimony,  iron,  manganese  and  lead,  as  well  as  a decline  in  gold  mining. 
From  1933  to  1942,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  built  many  of  the  structures 
throughout  the  park. 
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APPENDIX  Q:  PLANS  AND  POLICIES 


Water  Resource  Plans  and  Policies 

Water  resource  plans  and  policies  relevant  to  the  proposed  Timbisha  sites  and  sites  subject  to 
cooperative  activities  are  primarily  governed  by  the  NPS.  NPS  policies  on  surface  and 
groundwater,  include: 

• The  National  Park  Service  will  seek  to  perpetuate  surface  and  ground  waters  as  integral 
components  of  park  aquatic  and  terrestrial  ecosystems. 

• Park  waters,  either  surface  waters  or  groundwaters,  will  be  withdrawn  for  consumptive 
use  only  where  such  withdrawal  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  use  and  management  of 
the  park  and  when  studies  show  that  it  will  not  significantly  alter  natural  processes  and 
ecosystems. 

• All  water  withdrawn  from  a park  for  domestic  use  will  be  returned  to  the  park  watershed 
system  once  it  has  been  treated  to  a degree  that  assures  there  will  be  no  impairment  of 
park  resources.  Interbasin  transfer  will  be  avoided. 

• The  National  Park  Service  will  seek  to  restore,  maintain,  or  enhance  the  quality  of  all 
surface  and  ground  waters  within  the  parks  consistent  with  the  Clean  Water  Act  (33  USC 
1251  et  seq.)  and  other  applicable  federal,  state,  and  local  laws  and  regulations.  The 
quality  of  water  originating  within  the  boundaries  of  parks  will  be  maintained  through  the 
following  management  actions: 

• The  National  Park  Service  will  enter  into  agreements  or  compacts  with  other  agencies 
and  governing  bodies  to  secure  their  cooperation  in  avoiding  degradation  of  water 
resources. 

• Consistent  with  the  rights  of  others,  the  Park  Service  will  maintain  a continuous  vigilance 
by  observing  and  monitoring  upstream  diversions,  adjacent  uses,  and  groundwater 
withdrawals  and  their  effects  on  the  occurrence,  quantity,  and  quality  of  water  necessary 
for  the  continued  preservation  of  park  biota  and  ecosystems. 

• The  National  Park  Service  will  seek  state  support  in  helping  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  park  waters  through  special  use  classifications,  such  as  outstanding  resource 
waters. 


Land  Use  Management  Plans  and  Policies 

The  proposed  land  transfers  and  areas  subject  to  cooperative  activities/special  use  are  located 
under  NPS,  BLM  or  USFWS  jurisdiction.  NPS  manages:  Furnace  Creek,  the  contiguous 
Mesquite,  Buffer,  and  Restoration  Areas,  Indian  Rancheria,  Eagle  Mountain,  Warm  Sulphur 
Springs,  Hunter  Mountain,  Wildrose,  Mesquite  Springs  and  Daylight  Pass.  BLM  Barstow  Field 
Office  manages  the  Death  Valley  Junction  site.  BLM  Ridgecrest  Field  Office  manages  the 
Centennial  site.  BLM  Tonopah  Field  Station  manages:  Scotty’s  Junction,  Lida  Summit,  Lida 
Ranch,  and  the  Lida  Tribal  Use  Area.  USFWS  manages  the  Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 


Land-use  management  plans  and  policies  relevant  to  the  proposed  action  are  provided  by;  (1)  the 
California  Desert  Protection  Act  (CDPA),  (2)  Bureau  of  Land  Management  fBLM),  and  (3) 
National  Park  Service  (NPS).  These  policies  arel  be  discussed  below. 

California  Desert  Protection  Act 

The  California  Desert  Protection  Act  (CDPA)  of  1994  established  the  protection  of  public  lands 
in  the  California  desert  by  designating  certain  lands  in  the  desert  as  wilderness.  CDPA  land  use 
management  designations  are  as  follows: 

• Areas  within  the  CDPA  not  designated  as  wilderness  or  Wilderness  Study  Areas  (WSA) 
by  the  CDPA  have  been  adequately  studied  and  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  Section  603(c)  of  the  FLPMA  pertaining  to  WSA  management. 

• Death  Valley  National  Park  is  afforded  full  recognition  and  statutory  protection  as  a 
national  park;  and  the  wilderness  within  Death  Valley  would  receive  maximum  statutory 
protection  pursuant  to  the  Wilderness  Act. 

• Military  aircraft  testing  and  training  activities  at  CLNAWS  are  recognized  as  important 
parts  of  the  national  defense  system  and  such  land  would  be  reserved  for  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  Plans  and  Policies 

The  BLM  Vision  Statement  provides  specific  land  use  management  direction: 

• Provide  for  a wide  variety  of  public  land  uses  without  compromising  the  long-term  health 
and  diversity  of  the  land  and  without  sacrificing  significant  natural,  cultural  and  historical 
values. 

BLM  guidelines  for  management  of  land  use  practices  for  each  of  the  proposed  sites  are  issued 
under  the  authority  of  FLPMA,  CDPA  and  CEQ  regulations  implementing  NEPA.  They  are 
addressed  in  the  BLM  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP).  The  BLM’s  Land  Use  RMP  is  a 
systematic  means  to  identify  land  use  values,  establish  objectives  which  provide  the  standards  for 
managing  those  values,  and  evaluates  the  land  use  impacts  of  proposed  projects  to  ensure  that 
BLM  objectives  are  met.  Public  lands  under  BLM  management  have  been  designated  under  a 
multiple-use  classification  system.  Four  multiple-use  classifications  have  been  established:  C — 
Controlled  (the  most  restricted),  L — Limited,  M — Moderate,  and  I — Intensive  (the  least 
restrictive). 

National  Park  Service  (NPS)  Plans  and  Policies 

The  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  manages  parks  and  various  historic  preservation,  conservation 
and  recreation  programs.  Furnace  Creek  and  Indian  Rancheria  project  sites  are  managed  by  the 
NPS. 

The  Death  Valley  General  Management  Plan  states  that  land  use  practices  within  the  Park  shall: 
“Provide  opportunities  for  compatible  public  outdoor  recreation  and  promote  the  public’s 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  California  desert  by  interpreting  the  natural  and  cultural 
resources.” 


Appurtenant  water  rights  associated  with  land  use  management  practices  include: 

• Water  for  the  preservation,  management,  development,  and  use  of  the  National  Park 
System  will  be  obtained  and  used  in  accordance  with  legal  authority  and  with  due 
consideration  for  the  needs  of  other  water  users. 

• The  National  Park  Service  will  generally  obtain  water  rights  by  assertion  of  appropriate 
rights  recognized  under  state  law.  Essential  water  rights  will  be  purchased  if 
unappropriated  water  is  not  otherwise  available. 

• The  Service  will  assert  claims  to  reserved  federal  water  rights  for  water  quantities 
determined  to  be  the  minimum  amounts  needed  to  protect  the  primary  purposes  of  a 
given  park.  Where  stated,  primary  purposes  are  those  articulated  in  the  legislation  or 
proclamation  establishing  the  park.  Such  legislation  or  proclamation  establishes  the 
priority  date  for  the  given  park.  In  all  cases,  the  Service  will  use  state  courts  and  state 
proceedings  in  accordance  with  state  law  to  resolve  conflicts  between  it  and  other 
claimants. 

• All  rights  to  the  use  of  water  diverted  to  or  used  on  federal  lands  within  the  national  park 
system  by  the  United  States  or  its  concessionaires,  lessors,  or  permittees  will  be  perfected 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

• The  National  Park  Service  may  enter  into  contracts  providing  for  the  sale  or  lease  of 
water  to  persons,  states,  or  their  political  subdivisions  if  they  provide  public 
accommodations  or  services  for  park  visitors  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a park  and 
if  they  have  no  reasonable  alternative  sources  of  water,  so  long  as  the  water  transfer  does 
not  jeopardize  or  unduly  interfere  with  the  primary  natural  or  cultural  resources  of  the 
park. 

Plans  and  Policies  Related  to  Regional  Flora 

Plans  and  policies  related  to  regional  flora  of  the  proposed  land  transfers  and  areas  subject  to 
cooperative  activities  are  found  in  the  Vegetation  Resource  Policy,  BLM  Ridgecrest  Field  Office, 
Vegetation  Policies,  BLM  Tonopah  Field  Station,  and  NPS — Death  Valley  General  Management 
Plan.  Relevant  policies  are  discussed  below. 

Vegetation  Resource  Policy — BLM  Ridgecrest  Field  Office  and  Tonopah  Field  Station 

General  vegetation  resource  policies  are  similar  for  both  the  Ridgecrest  Field  Office  and  Tonopah 
Field  Station,  but  vary  depending  on  specific  land  use  plans. 

• To  conserve  federally  and  state-listed  rare,  threatened,  or  endangered  plants  and  to  further 
the  purposes  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (ESA)  and  similar  state  laws. 

• To  carry  out  management,  consistent  with  the  principles  of  multiple  use,  for  the 
conservation  of  Special  Status  plant  species  and  their  habitats  and  will  ensure  that  actions 
authorized,  funded,  or  carried  out  do  not  contribute  to  the  need  to  federally  list  any  of  the 
species  as  threatened  or  endangered. 


• To  treat  those  unusual  plant  assemblages  (UPAs)  rated  as  highly  sensitive  and  very 
sensitive  in  a manner  that  will  preserve  their  habitat  and  ensure  the  continued  existence  of 
the  plant  assemblage. 

• To  manage  wetland  and  riparian  areas  in  the  Desert.  Specific  objectives  will  be; 

(a)  To  avoid  the  long-term  and  short-term  impacts  associated  with  the  destruction,  loss, 
or  degradation  of  wetland  and  riparian  areas. 

(b)  To  preserve  and  enhance  the  natural  beneficial  values  of  wetland  and  riparian  areas 
which  may  include  constraining  or  excluding  those  uses  that  cause  significant  long- 
term ecological  damage. 

(c)  To  include  practical  measures  to  minimize  harm  in  all  actions  causing  adverse 
impacts  on  wetland  and  riparian  areas. 

(d)  To  retain  all  wetlands  and  riparian  habitats  presently  under  BLM  administration 
where  high  resource  values  exist  and  adverse  impacts  cannot  be  mitigated. 

• To  maintain  the  continued  existence  and  biological  viability  of  the  vegetation  resource  in 
the  CDCA  while  providing  for  the  consumptive  needs  of  wildlife,  livestock,  wild  horses 
and  burros,  and  uses  of  the  public  at  large  and  to  manage  this  resource  under  the  principle 
of  sustained  yield. 

• To  provide  guidance  for  the  manipulation  of  plant  habitats  or  vegetation  through 
changing  the  plant  composition,  density,  and/or  cover  for  accomplishment  of  specific 
resource  goals. 

• The  Bureau  encourages  the  use  of  private  lands  in  the  Desert  for  the  commercial 
production  of  valuable  desert  plants  and  will  cooperate  with  local  governments,  which 
have  adopted  plans  identifying  specific  areas  as  suitable  for  this  use. 

Vegetation  Policies — BLM  Tonopah  Field  Station 


• The  areas  available  for  woodland  harvest  will  be  subject  to  the  specific  restrictions  and 
withdrawals  required  by  Tonopah’ s Resource  Management  Plan. 

• Permits  will  not  be  issued  for  the  harvest  of  broadleaf  trees,  dead  or  green. 

• Pinon  nut  gathering  will  be  authorized  on  an  individual  basis,  including  with  Wilderness 
Study  Areas  released  by  Congress  for  multiple-use  purposes.  Personal  consumption  of  up 
to  25  pounds  per  year  is  allowed  without  permit. 

• Salvage  of  vegetative  products  may  be  authorized  on  areas  subject  to  ground-disturbing 
activities. 

• Alteration  of  sagebrush  areas  either  through  application  of  herbicides,  prescribed  burning, 
or  by  mechanical  means  will  be  in  accordance  with  procedures  specified  in  the  Western 


States’  Sage  Grouse  Guidelines  and  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the  Nevada 
Division  of  Wildlife  and  the  Nevada  BLM.  All  vegetation  treatment  projects  will  be 
coordinated  with  the  Nevada  Division  of  Wildlife  at  least  one  year  in  advance  of 
implementation  of  the  project. 

• Application  of  herbicides  on  proposed  treatment  areas  to  reduce  sagebrush  and  other 
plant  species  will  be  in  accordance  with  procedures  established  in  BLM  Manual  9222  to 
prevent  impairment  of  non-target  species. 

• Vegetative  manipulation  that  will  alter  the  potential  natural  plant  composition  will  not  be 
allowed  in  riparian  areas.  This  includes  the  introduction  of  non-native  species. 

Death  Valley  General  Management  Plan — NPS,  Death  Valley  National  Park 

• NPS  would  seek  to  perpetuate  native  plant  life  as  part  of  natural  ecosystems. 

• Natural  landscapes  and  plants  would  be  manipulated  only  when  necessary  to  achieve 
approved  management  objectives. 

• Landscapes  and  plants  might  be  manipulated  to  maintain  habitat  for  threatened  and 
endangered  species,  but  in  natural  areas,  only  native  plants  could  be  used  if  additional 
plantings  were  done. 

• NPS  would  identify  and  promote  the  conservation  of  all  federally  listed  or  proposed 
threatened  or  endangered  species  and  their  critical  habitats  within  park  boundaries  in 
ways  that  were  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (16  USC 
1531  et  seq.). 

• Death  Valley  National  Park  would  continue  to  manage  and  protect  the  40-acre  area 
known  as  Devil’s  Hole. 

4.5. 1.2  Management  Plans  and  Policies 

NPS,  BLM,  and  USFWS  have  management  plans  and  policies  relevant  to  the  protection  of 
wildlife  resources  in  areas  affected  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  Death  Valley  National  Park  Plans  and  Polices 

Death  Valley  National  Park  dedicates  itself  to  protecting  significant  desert  features  that  provide 
world  class  scenic,  scientific,  and  educational  opportunities  for  visitors  and  academics  to  explore 
and  study. 

• Perpetuate  native  plants  and  animal  life  for  their  essential  roles  in  the  natural  ecosystem. 

• Ensure  the  perpetuation  of  rare  and  endangered  plants  and  animals  and  those  species 
endemic  (specific)  to  Death  Valley  National  Park. 


NPS  Plans  and  Policies 


NPS  plans  and  policies  are  applicable  to  the  following  proposed  Timbisha  land  transfer  parcels 
and  areas  involving  eooperative  aetivities;  (1)  Furnace  Creek,  (2)  Furnaee  Creek  Buffer  Zone,  (3) 
Indian  Rancheria,  (4)  Wildrose,  (5)  Hunter  Mountain,  (6)  Mesquite  Springs,  and  (7)  Daylight 
Pass. 

NPS  promotes  the  conservation  of  all  federally  listed  or  proposed  threatened  or  endangered 
species  and  their  critical  habitats  within  park  boundaries  in  ways  that  were  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Endangered  Species  Aet  (16  USC  1531  et  seq.).  As  necessary,  the  NPS  would 
control  visitor  access  to  and  use  of  critical  habitats  and  might  limit  access  to  espeeially  sensitive 
areas.  Aetive  management  programs  would  be  conducted  as  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  natural 
distribution  and  abundance  of  threatened  or  endangered  species  and  the  ecosystem  on  which  they 
depend. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  Plans  and  Policies 

BLM’s,  Tonopah  Field  Station  plans  and  policies  are  applieable  to  the  following  proposed 
Timbisha  land  transfer  pareels  and  sites  involving  eooperative  activities:  Lida  Ranch  (a  land 
acquisition  parcel),  Lida  Community  Parcel  (a  land  transfer  parcel),  and  Lida  Tribal  Use  Area  (a 
special  use  area).  The  Barstow  offiee’s  plans  and  polieies  are  applicable  to  Eagle  Mountain  (a 
special  use  area)  and  Death  Valley  Junction  (a  land  transfer  parcel).  The  Ridgecrest  office  has 
jurisdietion  over  the  Centennial  site  (a  land  transfer  pareel)  and  Warm  Sulphur  Springs  (a  special 
use  area).  Relevant  BLM  wildlife  polieies  include: 

• Manage  federally  and  state  listed  species  and  their  habitats  to  comply  with  existing 
legislation  and  Bureau  policies.  Overall  objeetive  will  be  to  improve  the  status  of  such 
species  so  that  delisting  can  occur. 

• Give  certain  species  designated  sensitive  by  the  BLM,  special  consideration  and  attention 
in  the  planning  process  because  of  their  present  condition  and  status. 

• Manage  representative  habitats  using  a holistic  approach.  Each  habitat  will  be  large 
enough  and  managed  in  such  a way  as  to  retain  viability  and  integrity  of  the  natural 
systems. 

• Give  habitats  unique  to  the  CDCA  special  management  consideration  and  manage  them 
so  as  to  maintain  their  unique  biological  characteristics. 

• Manage  sensitive  habitats  using  a holistic,  systems-type  approach. 

USFWS  Plans  and  Policies 

The  USFWS  has  jurisdietion  over  resources  at  Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  The 
Federal  Endangered  Speeies  Aet  (ESA)  of  1973,  as  amended,  extends  legal  protection  to  plants 
and  animals  listed  as  endangered  or  threatened  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS).  The 
ESA  authorizes  FWS  to  review  proposed  federal  actions  to  assess  potential  impacts  to  “listed” 
species.  Listed  speeies  are  those  which  are  threatened  or  endangered  (in  danger  of  extinction 
throughout  all  or  a significant  portion  of  their  range)  and  which  have  been  the  subject  of  final 


regulation  and  listing  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  those  species  officially  proposed  for  listing  in  a 
Federal  Register  Notice. 

Section  7 of  the  ESA  requires  federal  agencies,  in  consultation  with  the  FWS,  to  ensure  “that  any 
action  authorized,  funded,  or  carried  out  by  such  agency...  is  not  likely  to  jeopardize  the 
continued  existence  of  any  listed  species  or  result  in  the  destruction  or  modification  of  [critical] 
habitat.” 
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LOWER  CENTENNIAL  FLAT  GROLTTDWATER  EXPLORATION  DRILL  HOLE 


A groundwater  exploration  hole  was  drilled  in  Lower  Centennial  Flat  just  east  of  the  lowest 
elevation  on  the  main  dirt  road.  Ground  elevation  at  the  drill  hole  site  is  about  4760  feet  [lopo 
map]  and  the  approximate  location  [not  surveyed]  is  36  degrees  16  minutes  north  latitude  and 
1 1 7 degrees  43  minutes  west  longitude. 

Drilling  began  on  November  5,  1999,  and  a 4-inch  diameter  well  was  installed  and  panially 
developed  by  November  24.  The  drill  hole  was  advanced  to  1000  feet  by  direct  rotary  with 
bentonite  mud.  The  cuttings  indicate  alluvial  fill  [sand,  gravel,  and  clay]  to  total  depth.  A 4-inch 
well  was  installed  with  20-slot  screen  from  609  to  709  feet.  Water  and  drilling  mud  was 
discharged  from  the  well  during  initial  air  lift  development  but  a collar  on  the  air  lift  pipe 
seperated.  The  air  lift  pipe  was  retrieved  from  the  well  on  February  3,  2000. 

Early  water  levels  in  the  well  dropped  as  is  typical  for  a well  installed  in  a bentonite  drill  hole 
flushed  with  water  to  dilute  the  drilling  mud.  Early  water  depths  were  250  feet  [1 1-24-99]  and 
370  feet  [12-5-99].  Subsequent  depth  to  w'ater  measurements  below  380  feet  were  not  possible 
because  the  tape  was  stopped  by  the  air  lift  pipe.  Water  level  measurements  after  the  air  lift  pipe 
was  pulled  from  the  well  indicate  a depth  to  water  from  515  to  520  feet.  Depth  to  water  was 
measured  on  2-3-00  [518.1  feet]  and  on  2-6-00  [516.2  feet].  The  apparent  water  table  elevation 
is  about  4245  feet. 

The  well  has  not  been  pumped  [scheduled  for  March]  but  wells  installed  in  bentonite  mud  drill 
holes  typically  yield  sufficient  water  for  at  least  several  houses.  Water  quality  is  also  unknown 
and  a good  sample  cannot  be  collected  until  the  well  is  pumped  to  remove  the  drilling  water. 
Wells  completed  in  alluvial  fill,  though,  usually  produce  fairly  good  quality  water. 

Pumping  domestic  water  quantities  from  the  Lower  Centennial  Flat  groundwater  reservoir  for 
many  years  may  induce  a measureable  groundwater  level  decline  up  to  one  mile  aw'ay.  Pumping 
will  not  impact  other  communities  because  the  groundwater  in  the  Lower  Centennial  Flat  basin  is 
not  connected  to  nearby  community  water  supply  sources.  Coso  Spring,  over  10  miles  south  at 
an  elevation  of  about  5400  feet,  is  the  water  supply  for  Darwin.  The  Keeler  water  supply  well, 
over  10  miles  north,  is  in  the  alluvial  fan  west  of  the  Inyo  Mountains  and  is  recharged  by  runoff 
on  the  fan.  Groundwater  in  the  Lower  Centennial  Flat  basin  probably  drains  to  Owens  Lake. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


For  thousands  of  years,  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  has  lived  in  and  around  the  area  that  is  now 
Death  Valley  National  Park.  For  many  years,  the  Tribe  sought  to  obtain  trust  land  within  its 
aboriginal  homeland.  In  1994,  Congress  enacted  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act,  P.L.  103- 
433,  including  Section  705(b)  which  begins  to  address  the  need  of  the  Tribe  for  a recognized 
land  base.  Section  705(b)  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a study  to  identify  lands 
suitable  for  a reservation  for  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  which  has  no  land  base  at  present. 

The  Section  provides; 

The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  and  relevant  Federal 
agencies,  shall  conduct  a study,  subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations,  to  identify 
lands  suitable  for  a reservation  for  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  that  are  located  within 
the  Tribe ’s  aboriginal  homeland  area  within  and  outside  the  boundaries  of  Death  Valley 
National  Monument  and  the  Death  Valley  National  Park  as  described  in  part  A of  this 
subchapter.  California  Desert  Protection  Act,  Section  705(b). 

This  report  contains  the  recommendations  of  the  joint  Federal-Tribal  negotiating  team 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  suitability  study.  The  suitability  study  was  conducted  on  a 
govemment-to-govemment  basis  with  officially  designated  representatives  of  the  Timbisha 
Shoshone  Tribe  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  resulted  in  a comprehensive  integrated 
plan  to  establish  a permanent  Homeland  for  the  Tribe  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  suitability  of 
various  lands  within  the  tribal  ancestral  homeland  in  relation  to  basic  tribal  needs  and 
consistency  with  Federal  land  management  and  stewardship  mandates. 

Among  the  factors  restricting  the  ability  of  the  negotiating  team  to  identify  a single  contiguous 
area  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  a reservation  are:  natural  limitations,  including  climate, 
geology,  and  the  availability  of  water;  mining  claims;  special  resource  designations  such  as 
Wilderness  and  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern;  and  the  availability  of  infrastructure 
such  as  roads,  power,  and  other  services. 

This  report  concludes  that  the  transfer  of  several  separate  parcels  of  land  is  needed  and 
recommends  transfer  of  7,500  acres  in  trust  to  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe.  These  parcels 
include:  1 ) 300  acres  at  Furnace  Creek  in  Death  Valley  National  Park  encompassing  the  present 
Timbisha  Village  Site  subject  to  jointly  developed  land  use  restrictions  designed  to  ensure 
compatibility  and  consistency  with  tribal  and  Park  values,  needs  and  purposes;  2)  1,000  acres  of 
land  now  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  at  Death  Valley  Junction,  California,  east 
of  the  Park;  3)  640  acres  of  land  now  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  an  area 
identified  as  Centennial,  California,  west  of  the  Park;  4)  2,800  acres  of  land  now  managed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  classified  as  available  for  disposal  near  Scotty’s  Junction, 
Nevada,  northeast  of  the  Park;  and  5)  2,800  acres  now  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  classified  as  available  for  disposal  near  Lida,  Nevada,  north  of  the  Park.  Based 
on  the  proposed  land  use  restrictions  and  opportunities  for  future  close  collaboration  with  the 
Tribe,  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Tribe  believe  that  the  limited  transference  of  Park  land 
described  above  will  enhance  the  cultural  and  historical  interpretative  opportunities  available  to 
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the  visiting  public,  but  will  not  adversely  impact  Death  Valley  National  Park.  The  report  also 
seeks  authorization  to  purchase  two  parcels  of  approximately  1 20  acres  of  former  Indian  allotted 
lands  in  the  Saline  Valley,  California,  at  the  edge  of  the  Park,  and  the  2,430  acre  Lida  Ranch  near 
Lida,  Nevada  from  private  owners. 

This  report  also  recommends  a number  of  other  arrangements  authorizing  tribal  access  to  and 
traditional  uses  of,  certain  designated  areas  which  will  remain  in  public  ownership.  One 
example  of  the  latter  type  of  arrangement  is  the  recommendation  to  seek  designation  of  an  area 
primarily  in  the  western  part  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  as  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Natural 
and  Cultural  Preservation  Area  within  which  low  impact,  environmentally  sustainable,  tribal 
traditional  uses,  activities  and  practices  will  be  authorized  subject  to  existing  law  and  a jointly 
established  management  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  Tribe,  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  Tribe,  the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  see  such  a designation  as  a way  of  recognizing  the  common  interests  of  the 
agencies  and  the  Tribe  in  conserving  and  protecting  this  area.  Examples  of  traditional  tribal  uses, 
practices  and  activities  include  seasonal  camping,  gathering  pinon  nuts  and  other  plants  for 
medicinal  purposes,  but  not  the  taking  of  wildlife  within  the  Park. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  also  expand  Park  purposes  by  recognizing  the  many  contributions 
of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  to  the  history,  ecology,  and  culture  of  Death  Valley  National 
Park.  It  will  affirm  that  the  continued  presence  of  the  Tribe  in  the  Park  and  in  other  parts  of  its 
ancestral  homeland  benefits  the  Park,  the  Tribe,  and  the  American  people. 

A number  of  legislative  and  administrative  actions  will  be  necessary  to  implement  these 
recommendations.  A summary  of  those  actions  follows. 
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PREFACE 


As  a new  nation,  the  United  States  took  virtually  all  of  the  ancestral  lands  of  our  Native 
American  predecessors  leaving  them  with  little  foundation  for  their  own  distinct  cultures  to 
survive.  As  a visionary  nation,  we  invented  national  Parks  so  that  America 's  most  evocative 
places  could  be  preserved  forever.  Often  those  Parks,  and  the  lands  most  important  to  Native 
Americans,  are  one  and  the  same.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  Death  Valley  area  where  much  of  the 
Timbisha  Shoshone  Homeland  and  Death  Valley  National  Park  not  only  coincide  physically  but 
are  highly  valued  by  the  Tribe,  the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  American  public. 

If  we  resolve  to  make  a better  nation  for  our  children,  a nation  that  recognizes  the  promises  of 
America 's  best  ideas  and  is  not  bound  to  the  thought  that  the  decisions  of  the  past  are  the  best 
that  we  can  do,  then  we  have  a unique  opportunity  to  rectify  the  existing  situation  where  the 
Tribe  lives  on  its  ancestral  lands  without  the  ability  to  achieve  self-determination  and  economic 
independence. 

Consequently,  we  resolved  in  Death  Valley,  and  in  the  surrounding  ancestral  homelands  of  the 
Tribe,  to  value  the  beliefs  and  needs  of  both  nations,  to  be  fair  to  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  seek  to  restore  lands  on  which  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  can 
exercise  their  sovereign  tribal  rights  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  and  courts,  and  to  develop 
lasting  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  Tribe.  We  do  so  in  the  context  of  a better  and  more 
holistic  vision  of  what  Death  Valley  National  Park  and  other  parts  of  the  Tribe ’s  ancestral  lands 
can  become  with  an  expanded  and  renewed  tribal  presence  and  the  commitment  to  such  a 
presence  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

John  J.  Reynolds 

Director,  Pacific  West  Region 

National  Park  Service 
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PREFACE 


The  word  ‘timbisha  ’ refers  to  a red  material  found  in  the  Black  Mountains  not  far  from  our 
tribal  village  at  Furnace  Creek.  Our  ancestors,  the  Old  Ones,  used  this  material,  called  ochre  in 
English.  They  would  use  it  like  paint  on  their  faces,  to  protect  them  and  heal  them.  The  Old 
Ones  believed  that  this  material,  ‘timbisha  \ strengthened  their  spirituality. 

Our  people,  the  Timbisha,  are  named  after  this  material  and  so  is  our  valley.  The  term 
‘Death  Valley  ’ is  unfortunate.  We  refrain  from  talking  about  death.  Instead,  we  refer  to  “one 
M’ho  it  has  happened  to.  ” Even  more  importantly,  this  is  a place  about  life.  It  is  a powerful  and 
spiritual  valley  that  has  healing  powers  and  the  spirituality  of  the  valley  is  passed  on  to  our 
people. 

Our  people  have  always  lived  here.  The  Creator,  Appu,  placed  us  here  at  the  beginning  of 
time.  This  valley,  and  the  surrounding  places  that  the  Old  Ones  frequented,  is  ‘tupippuh  ’,  our 
Homeland.  The  Timbisha  Homeland  includes  the  valley  and  the  nearby  mountains,  valleys,  flats, 
meadows,  and  springs. 

Then  others  came  and  occupied  our  land.  They  gave  us  diseases  and  some  of  our  people 
died.  They  took  away  many  of  our  most  important  places.  The  springs....  the  places  we  used  for 
food.  The  places  we  used  for  our  spiritual  practices.  They  didn  ’t  want  us  to  carry  on  our 
religion  or  our  ceremonies  or  our  songs  or  our  language.  The  names  of  our  places  became 
unknown  to  some  of  our  people. 

We  never  gave  up.  The  Timbisha  people  have  lived  in  our  Homeland  forever  and  we  will  live 
here  forever.  We  were  taught  that  we  don ’t  end.  We  are  part  of  our  Homeland  and  it  is  part  of 
us.  We  are  people  of  the  land.  We  don ’t  break  away  from  what  is  part  of  us. 

Still,  a lot  has  been  lost.  The  current  situation  is  very  serious.  We  have  no  land  at  all.  Very 
few  of  our  people  are  employed.  They  need,  for  their  welfare,  housing  and  economic 
development.  The  plan  negotiated  between  the  Timbisha  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  will 
be  of  great  assistance  in  bringing  economic  self-sufficiency,  done  sustainably,  to  my  Tribe. 

Economic  development,  if  it  is  to  work,  must  be  done  by  the  Timbisha  people  themselves. 

Now,  there  are  very  few  opportunities  within  the  Tribe.  This  plan  will  bring  many  opportunities 
within  the  Tribe.  It  is  significant  that  this  will  be  done,  not  just  in  one  place,  but  in  several 
places  within  the  Homeland,  because  that  is  how  the  Old  Ones  always  did  it. 

Most  important  of  all,  I envision  that  this  plan  will  bring  the  people  closer  together.  Many  of 
us  will  be  able  to  live  and  work  in  tribal  communities  once  again.  Our  cultural  preservation 
program  will  be  greatly  expanded  once  we  have  a tribal  center.  What  we  are  fundamentally 
doing  is  re-educating  many  of  our  people  as  to  who  they  are.  The  Timbisha  people  are  not  from 
some  other  Homeland.  This  is  our  Homeland.  We  will  stay  on,  and  this^plan  will  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  do  that  in  a self-sufficient,  sustainable,  and  spiritual  way. 

Pauline  Esteves 

Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  Chairperson 
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PART  1 - INTRODUCTION 


A.  Purpose 

This  report  is  submitted  pursuant  to  Section  705(b)  of  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act  of 
1994  which  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the  Timbisha  Shoshone 
Tribe,  to  conduct  a study  to  identify  lands  suitable  for  a reservation  for  the  Timbisha  Shoshone 
Tribe  both  inside  and  outside  Death  Valley  National  Park.  This  report  identifies  those  areas 
determined  suitable  for  the  purposes  outlined  in  the  Act. 

Areas  within  and  outside  the  boundaries  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  were  studied  beginning 
with  an  examination  of  the  Timbisha  village  at  Furnace  Creek.  Historically,  the  Timbisha 
seasonally  inhabited  numerous  sites  within  an  expansive  geographic  area  including  all  of  what  is 
now  Death  Valley  National  Park.  Since  1936,  however,  the  Tribe  has  made  its  home  in  a small 
village  at  Furnace  Creek  situated  on  approximately  40  acres  of  Park  lands.  The  village  also 
serves  as  the  tribal  headquarters.  It  is  located  approximately  one  mile  south  of  Park  headquarters 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Furnace  Creek  Ranch,  a private  inholding  owned  by  the  Amfac 
Corporation. 

The  recommendations  in  this  report  constitute  a comprehensive,  integrated  plan  to  establish  a 
reservation  for  the  Tribe.  However,  rather  than  identifying  one  parcel  of  land  for  a reservation, 
the  negotiating  team  concluded  that  no  single  parcel  could  meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  Tribe  and 
be  compatible  with  the  land  management  and  stewardship  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  National  Park  Service. 

Among  the  factors  restricting  the  ability  of  the  negotiating  team  to  identify  a single  contiguous 
area  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  a reservation  are:  natural  limitations,  including  climate, 
geology,  and  the  availability  of  water;  mining  claims;  special  resource  designations  such  as 
Wilderness  and  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern;  and  the  availability  of  infrastructure 
such  as  roads,  power,  and  other  services.  Equally  important  was  the  significance  of  particular 
lands  in  relation  to  the  culture  and  history  of  the  Tribe.  These  factors  as  well  as  the  traditional 
Timbisha  Shoshone  settlement  pattern  of  dispersed  residences  and  seasonal  use  of  particular 
areas  within  large  homelands  were  major  considerations  in  recommending  that  7,500  acres  of 
land  be  taken  into  trust  in  seven  separate  areas.  Each  land  area  is  described  in  Part  3,  below, 
along  with  a discussion  of  the  analysis  supporting  each  recommendation. 

B.  The  Process  of  Conducting  the  Suitability  Study 

In  January,  1998,  a Federal  and  tribal  negotiating  team  was  established  to  develop  an  integrated, 
comprehensive  plan  to  complete  the  suitability  study.  The  tribal  team  was  comprised  of 
Timbisha  tribal  officials  and  consultants.  The  Federal  team  members  were  drawn  from  the 
headquarters,  regional,  and  field  offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
Parks,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Office  of  American 
Indian  Trust,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  National  Park  Service.  The  tribal  negotiating 
team  leader  was  Tribal  Chairperson  Pauline  Esteves.  The  Federal  negotiating  team  leader  was 


John  Reynolds,  Director,  Pacific  West  Region,  National  Park  Service.  Professor  Charles 
Wilkinson  of  the  University  of  Colorado  Law  School,  facilitated  the  process.  A full  listing  of  the 
two  teams  is  found  in  Appendix  A. 

All  study  activities  were  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  Ground  Rules  and  Framework  for 
Achieving  a Timbisha  Shoshone  Homeland  adopted  at  the  March  1 998  session.  See,  Appendix 
B.  To  emphasize  the  intergovernmental  nature  of  the  negotiations,  the  Framework  provided  in 
part: 

The  parties,  working  jointly  as  governments  and  in  full  cooperation,  agree  to  complete 
studies  of  areas  inside  and  outside  the  Park  of particular  significance  to  the  Tribe.  The 
parties  will  use  their  best  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  joint  proposals  resulting  from  each 
study. 

With  respect  to  substantive  issues,  the  negotiators  agreed  to  use  an  “interest-based”  approach  in 
the  negotiations  focusing  on  the  underlining  concerns  and  broad  objectives  of  each  team 
member.  By  the  end  of  the  first  meeting,  the  set  of  shared  interests  listed  in  Appendix  C were 
agreed  upon  and  recorded  for  use  throughout  the  negotiations. 

Two  fundamental  principles  flow  from  these  shared  interests.  First,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
both  the  Tribe  and  the  United  States  to  secure  the  Tribe  a permanent  land  base  within  the 
Homeland  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  the  housing,  economic,  employment,  governmental,  and 
cultural  needs  of  the  Tribe  and  its  members.  The  unresolved  land  status  of  the  Tribe  has  created 
long  standing  hardships  for  the  Timbisha  people  and  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  Tribe  and  the 
agencies  that  now  manage  the  Homeland  to  achieve  mutually  beneficial  relationships. 

Second,  the  parties  agreed  that  the  recommendations  concerning  lands  suitable  for  a reservation 
would  be  consistent  with  the  shared  responsibility  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  and  the 
National  Park  Service  to  protect  and  preserve  the  natural,  cultural,  and  historic  resources  of 
Death  Valley  National  Park  for  generations  to  come. 

The  negotiations  were  supplemented  by  related  fieldwork.  Tribal  and  Federal  team  members 
made  joint  site  visits  to  National  Park  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  land  parcels  of 
interest  to  the  Tribe.  This  activity  was  extremely  important  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  suitability 
as  the  site  visits  allowed  the  team  to  view  the  landscape  in  relation  to  the  various  uses  proposed 
by  the  Tribe.  Tribal  representatives  worked  with  Billy  Garrett  and  Miki  Stuebe  from  the 
National  Park  Service  Denver  Service  Center  to  identify  tribal  concerns  and  desired  land  uses. 
Mike  Berch,  a realty  specialist  from  the  Office  of  American  Indian  Trust  in  Denver  participated 
in  these  field  visits  and  at  the  negotiation  meetings  as  an  advisor  to  the  Tribe.  Federal  team 
members  sought  information  from  their  respective  agencies  on  parcels  of  interest  to  the  Tribe. 
Such  information  included  land  ownership,  use  restrictions,  potentially  conflicting  use  rights,  and 
water  availability. 

This  process  of  eliciting  proposed  tribal  uses,  conducting  field  visits,  developing  maps  and  GIS 
displays,  researching  possible  encumbrances,  and  holding  further  discussions  made  it  possible 
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for  both  tribal  and  Federal  representatives  to  understand  the  underlying  concerns  of  all  parties, 
and  to  develop  recommendations  that  could  accommodate  the  parties  shared  interests. 

C.  The  Timbisha  Shoshone  Homeland 

The  traditional  ancestral  homeland  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  encompasses  a vast  territory 
of  up  to  1 1 million  acres  in  the  region  of  Death  Valley,  California,  and  extends  into  Western 
Nevada.'  The  Homeland,  shown  on  Map  1,  is  the  geographic  area  within  which  the  Tribe  has  a 
historical  relationship  with  the  land,  and  is  the  area  within  which  the  Tribe  identified  lands  of 
particular  historical,  cultural,  and  economic  interest  which  were  then  analyzed  to  determine  if 
they  were  suitable  to  become  trust  lands. 

The  Homeland  is  almost  entirely  within  the  Mojave  Desert , a land  of  “hills  and  mountains, 
plains  and  alluvial  fans,  plateaus,  badlands,  pediments,  river  washes,  playas,  and  sand  dunes,”-  as 
well  as  springs,  hot  springs,  creeks  and  waterfalls.  Elevations  range  from  1 1 ,000  feet  to  below 
sea  level  while  temperatures  range  from  below  zero  on  the  mountain  peaks  to  more  than  120 
degrees  on  the  valley  floors.  Tribal  knowledge  and  use  of  this  vast  region  is  described  in  Part  2. 

D.  Suitability  Criteria  Used  in  the  Study  Process 

One  of  the  first  major  steps  in  the  negotiation  process  was  to  identify  appropriate  factors  to 
determine  whether  lands  within  the  Homeland  were  “suitable”  for  a reservation.  The  suitability 
criteria  used  in  the  study  process  are  based  on  the  set  shared  interests  articulated  by  the 
negotiating  team  and  listed  in  Appendix  C. 

The  suitability  criteria  are  as  follows: 

♦ the  historical  tribal  relationship  to  the  land; 

♦ effects  of  climate  and  geography; 

♦ availability  of  water  and  existence  of  natural  resources; 

♦ availability  of  infrastructure,  such  as  roads,  power  lines,  and  other  public  services 

♦ the  potential  for  sustainable  tribal  development; 

♦ potential  for  housing; 

♦ compatibility  with  existing  land  uses; 

♦ special  land  use  designations  such  national  park  land,  Wilderness,  critical  habitat;  and 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concerns; 

♦ existing  encumbrances  such  as  mining  claims,  leases,  and  rights-of-way;  and, 

♦ the  Tribe’s  historical  residential  and  cultural  use  areas. 


Catherine  S.  Fowler,  et  al.,  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  Land  Acquisition  Program:  Anthropological  Data 
on  the  Twelve  Study  Areas,  Cultural  Resources  Consultants,  Inc.,  Reno,  Nevada.  Prepared  for  the  Timbisha 
Shoshone  Tribe,  1995a. 

" Peter  Rowlands,  et  al.,  the  Mojave  Desert  in  Reference  Handbook  on  the  Deserts  of  North  America, 
Gordon  Bender,  ed.  Westport,  Greenwood  Press  1980 
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Map  1:  Timbisha  Shoshone  Homeland  ^ 
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PART  2 - HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  A PERMANENT 
TRIBAL  LAND  BASE 


A.  Relationships  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  People  to  the  Death  Valley  Area 

For  millennia  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  have  been  a people  inextricably  tied  to  the  beautiful  but 
austere  desert  landscape.  It  has  been  their  home  and  the  source  of  their  sustenance  for  countless 
generations.  The  Timbisha  have  an  immense  attachment  to  the  land  and  a strong  sense  of 
responsibility  for  it.  Their  knowledge  of  the  area  and  the  life  within  it  is  unequaled. 

Over  the  ages,  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  have  devised  ingenious  methods  for  managing  the  natural 
resources  of  their  Homeland.  One  such  innovation  was  the  Tribe’s  use  of  fire  to  control 
vegetation  in  marshes  and  to  encourage  seeds  and  other  plants  known  to  be  fire  followers.  Rich 
harvests  and  lush  plant  growth  resulted  from  the  time  and  effort  the  people  traditionally  spent 
clearing  and  pruning  plants  like  pinon,  mesquite,  and  willow  and  transplanting  and  cultivating 
native  domesticated  plants  such  as  devil’s  claw,  com,  beans,  and  squash.  Tribal  knowledge  also 
included  the  location  of  water  sources  which  they  regularly  cleaned  and  kept  clear  of  debris  to 
ensure  a continued  supply  of  clean,  potable  water  for  humans,  animals,  and  migratory  birds. 
Some  springs  are  choked  with  vegetation  because  the  Tribe  has  not  been  allowed  to  continue  its 
traditional  care-taking  activities.  The  recommendations  in  this  report  provide  opportunities  for 
the  Tribe  and  the  National  Park  Service  to  work  together  to  restore  these  important  resources  in 
the  Park. 

The  Tribe  is  known  for  a basketry  tradition  that  the  Tribe  very  much  wants  to  continue. 
Historically,  baskets  were  made  to  collect  seeds,  carry  pine  cones  and  mesquite  beans,  and  for 
parching  and  winnowing  nuts  and  seeds.  Baskets  were  made  for  boiling  food  and  holding  water, 
and  for  trapping  birds.  The  provisions  of  this  plan  relating  to  traditional  uses  by  the  Tribe  in 
certain  areas  inside  and  outside  the  Park  support  the  Tribe’s  desire  to  reinvigorate  this  important 
tradition. 


This  section  is  substantially  based  on  the  ethnobotanical  work  of  Catherine  S.  Fowler,  particularly  the 
report  cited  in  Footnote  1,  and  Catherine  S.  Fowler,  Molly  Dufort,  Mary  Rusco  and  the  Historic  Preservation 
Committee  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe,  Residence  without  Reservation:  Ethnographic  Overview  and 
Traditional  Land  Use  Study,  Timbisha  Shoshone,  Death  Valley  National  Park,  California.  Phase  J 1995b. 
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Illustration  1:  Timbisha  Shoshone  Baskets 

Although  mining  interests,  homesteaders,  and  ranchers  began  moving  into  Death  Valley  in  the 
1 850s,  the  Timbisha  maintained  their  traditional  life  style  until  well  into  the  20th  Century. 

Traditionally,  the  Timbisha  families  would  move  into  the  mountains  during  the  hot  summer 
months  and  return  to  the  mild  valley  floor  in  winter. 

There  were  150  people  living  here  in  clusters  from  the  valley  in  the  winter  to  the 
mountains  in  the  summer.  It  was  a community  with  people  beyond  the  mountains  and  the 
valley.  They  ate  with  the  seasons.  My  auntie  lived  to  be  105  years  old.  She  told  me,  “We 
ate  rabbits.  When  it  became  warm  we  would  eat  springtime  greens.  When  we  would  get  a 
piece  of  animal  fat,  we  would  give  it  to  grandma  who  needed  fat.  We  are  related  to 
animals  and  we  respect  them.  ” Pauline  Esteves 

B.  History  of  Tribal  Dislocation 

The  process  of  Timbisha  dislocation  began  in  the  1850's  and  accelerated  through  the  1870's  and 
1880's  when  homesteaders  and  ranchers  moved  into  the  area  to  supply  mining  camps  and  other 
settlements  that  served  the  miners.  Dislocation  increased  even  more  dramatically  in  the  century. 
Between  the  mid-1920s  and  1936,  the  Tribe  was  forced  to  move  four  times  within  the  area  that 
is  now  Furnace  Creek  in  Death  Valley  National  Park. 

In  the  1920's,  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  built  a large  ranch  house  north  of  the  present 
Post  Office  at  Furnace  Creek.  At  that  time,  tribal  members  lived  near  the  ranch  house.  During 
this  time,  the  Company  experimented  with  the  cultivation  of  grapes  and  citrus  and  brought  cattle. 
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sheep,  chickens,  and  cottonwoods  into  the  area.  Chairwoman  Pauline  Esteves  remembers  the 
Company’s  ranch  and  when  the  date  trees,  now  the  most  visually  dominant  tree  at  the  oasis,  were 
planted.  In  those  days,  many  Timbisha  members  worked  at  the  Ranch  and  on  the  20-mule  team 
wagons.  They  cultivated  gardens  of  their  own.  In  the  late  1920s,  the  Tribe  was  directed  to  leave 
the  ranch  and  move  to  what  is  now  the  Sunset  Campground  area.  At  this  time,  the  families 
continued  to  live  in  traditional  brush  homes.  Water  was  available  from  the  Furnace  Creek  ditch. 

(T)hey  were  living  in  shelters  made  out  of... bush  shelters.  They  used  the  arrowweed  a lot  for 
their  shelters. ..and  in  order  to  keep  cool,  what  my  mother  told  me...  they  'd  get  water  from  the 
creek  because  they  were  very  close  to  the  creek.  And  they  would  wet  down  the  shelters. .and 
then  they  would  also  throw  water  on  their  gravel  floors,  and  they  would  put  canvas  over  it 
and  that  way  they  would  stay  cool.  Pauline  Esteves 

In  the  early  1930s,  the  Company  directed  the  Tribe  to  leave  the  Sunset  Campground  area  and  to 
move  to  where  the  Visitor  Center  is  located  today.  Although  no  water  was  available  here,  the 
Tribe  complied  with  the  Company’s  directive  with  the  understanding  that  piped  water  would  be 
provided.  Tribal  members  constructed  homes  and  planted  gardens,  but  after  only  a few  years,  the 
Tribe  was  forced  to  move  once  more. 


Illustration  2:  Timbisha  Shoshone  summer  homes  at  Furnace  Creek,  Death  Valley  National 
Park  circa  1929.  The  young  girl  on  the  left  is  Pauline  Esteves 
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Illustration  3:  Adobe  home  of  Rosie  Esteves,  1939 

Another  major  disruption  in  the  lives  of  Tribal  members  occurred  in  1933  when  President 
Herbert  Hoover  established  Death  Valley  National  Monument.  The  legislation  creating  the 
Monument  was  silent  on  the  question  of  Timbisha  Shoshone  land  tenure  and  no  other 
accommodation  for  Tribal  land  was  made.  To  address  the  Tribe’s  situation,  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  entered  into  an  agreement  in  1936  to  establish  a tribal 
village  site  and  to  construct  adobe  residences.  The  residences  were  built  by  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  several  remain  today.  They  are  important  historical  structures  that  the 
Tribe  plans  to  restore  under  this  plan.  The  agreement  also  provided  for  a tribal  gift  shop  and 
laundry  business  — an  early  indication  of  the  need  for  tribal  income  sources  within  the  Park  that 
were  considered  compatible  with  Park  purposes  at  that  time.  As  the  houses  were  built,  the 
Timbisha  moved  to  their  present  location,  south  of  Furnace  Creek  Ranch.  At  first,  only  some  of 
the  houses  were  finished  and  some  of  the  families  were  forced  to  live  in  tents.  The  tribal 
settlement  near  the  Visitors  Center  was  destroyed. 


Unable  to  continue  hunting  and  caring  for  the  land  within  the  Monument,  and  with  very  limited 
economic  opportunities  from  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Fred  Harvey  ( now  AmFac) 
Corporation  which  supplies  lodging,  food,  and  other  services  to  visitors  to  the  Park,  many 
families  left  Furnace  Creek.  Today,  about  50  tribal  members  live  in  seven  adobe  residences  and 
1 1 mobile  residences  at  Furnace  Creek. 

Over  the  years  relationships  between  the  Tribe  and  the  National  Park  Service  have  suffered  due 
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to  the  Tribe’s  lack  of  a secure  land  base.  The  Tribe  has  felt  that  the  National  Park  Service  did  not 
want  them  in  the  Park.  This  has  come  to  be  understood  by  the  Tribe  as  a National  Park  Service 
policy  designed  to  drive  them  out. 

Our  people  maintained  an  existence.  Even  through  the  days  of  the  National  Park  Service 
trying  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  force  the  people  to  leave  their  Homelands.  There 
was  a Park  policy  to  eliminate  the  local  Indians.  The  adobe  homes  were  washed  down  by 
high-power  water  hoses,  or  they  were  set  on  fire  when  the  people  left  the  Valley  for  the 
highlands  during  the  summer.  This  stopped  our  people  from  moving  to  the  mountains  during 
the  hot  summers.  The  people  were  forced  to  remain  on  the  Valley  floor  in  the  heat  with  no 
electricity,  which  finally  arrived  in  the  early  1970s.  It  has  taken  a lot  for  our  people  to  sit 
across  the  table  from  the  Federal  government  and  work  out  an  agreement  for  our  continued 
existence  within  Death  Valley  National  Park.  It  is  especially  difficult  for  our  elders  who  have 
personal  memories  to  draw  on.  That  distrust  has  been  there  for  many,  many  years.  But  now 
we  must  remember  that  we  are  two  nations  at  the  table,  sharing  words,  ideas,  and  talking. 
Barbara  Durham 


C.  The  Timbisha  Today 

While  the  Tribe  has  been  formally  organized  since  1937,  its  present  tribal  government 
organization  was  established  after  the  Tribe  was  Federally  recognized  in  1983.  The  Tribal 
Council  is  made  up  of  the  Chair,  Vice-Chair,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  two  additional  Council 
members,  elected  by  the  General  Council.  The  governing  body  of  the  Tribe  is  the  General 
Council  which  consists  of  all  tribal  members  16  years  of  age  or  older.  Any  member  of  the  Tribe 
who  is  18  years  of  age  is  eligible  to  serve  as  a member  of  the  Tribal  Council. 

The  lack  of  secure  land  tenure  has  been  a major  barrier  to  the  social  and  economic  advancement 
of  the  Timbisha  ShoshoneTribe.  Of  the  285  enrolled  members,  nearly  40%  are  unemployed,  a 
rate  more  than  three  times  that  of  Inyo  County  and  four  times  higher  than  the  State  of  California.^ 
More  than  50%  of  the  Tribe’s  population  is  in  the  active  labor  force,  but  almost  25%  work  only 
part  time.  More  than  80%  of  the  Tribe's  households  fall  below  the  1993  poverty  threshold, 
which  is  $13,950  for  a U.S.  family  of  four.^ 

Tribal  members  work  in  a variety  of  occupations  ranging  from  nursing  to  unskilled  labor.  The 
Tribe  employs  some  tribal  members  while  others  are  employed  by  AmFac,  the  Park,  and  the 
United  States  Post  Office.  A number  of  young  tribal  members  are  attending  colleges,  including 
Notre  Dame  and  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  and  several  have  majored  in 
wildlife  management  in  the  hope  of  finding  employment  in  resource  management  positions  in  the 
Death  Valley  region. 


^ Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  "Tribal  Needs  Assessment  and  Socio-Economic  Profile",  Vallo  and 
Associates,  Sacramento,  California  for  California  Indian  Manpower  Consortium,  Inc.  Sacramento  California. 
March  1994 

ibid. 
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We  need  a secure  Homeland  where  we  can  rebuild  our  community  and  overcome  the 
dispersing  of  the  Tribe— a place  where  people  can  live,  work,  and  plan  as  a community.  We 
need  to  create  economic  development,  employment,  and  income  potential  for  our  people.  We 
need  a strategy  for  the  Tribe  to  participate  in  the  protection  of  the  Park— the  protection  of 
wildlife,  plants,  medicinal  plants  and  other  vegetation.  We  need  to  establish  an  Indian 
presence  in  the  Park,  where  we  can  tell  the  Tribe 's  story  for  Americans  and  for  foreign 
visitors.  We  need  a place  to  teach  our  people  how  to  live  correctly,  to  follow  our  traditions 
and  ceremonies.  The  Tribe  is  not  just  thinking  of  today,  but  of  lasting  opportunities  for  many 
generations  of  people.  Barbara  Durham 

We  need  housing  for  tribal  members  to  move  back.  Some  members  have  dropped  their 
enrollment  because  there  is  no  housing.  It  is  too  late  for  some  of  the  people.  Too  late,  if  the 
Tribe  cannot  offer  housing  and  economic  development.  Pauline  Esteves 

Families  are  the  most  important.  When  they  move  away,  it’s  beyond  normality— inherently 
beyond  instincts.  Family  is  everything.  Separating  families  is  not  improving  humanity.  My 
mother,  my  nephews  and  nieces  need  a place  to  identify  with.  This  is  urgent!  We  need  trees, 
gardens,  homes.  Leroy  “Spike”  Jackson 

The  lack  of  a land  base  has  prevented  the  Tribe  from  accessing  Federal  housing  or  other 
community  development  programs.  As  a result,  many  Timbisha  tribal  members  have  moved  to 
other  Indian  communities  like  the  Lone  Pine  Paiute-Shoshone  Reservation,  the  Big  Pine  Paiute 
Tribal  Reservation,  and  the  Bishop  Paiute  Reservation  in  Owens  Valley.  Some  tribal  members 
live  in  Nevada  in  Beatty,  Schurz,  Reno  and  Las  Vegas.  The  Tribe  is  committed  to  preserving  its 
cultural  and  social  integrity  and  sees  the  establishment  of  a land  base  as  the  key  to  its  continued 
survival  as  a people.  Timbisha  tribal  members  seek  the  security  that  having  land  in  trust  status 
will  provide. 

The  geographic  dispersion  of  tribal  members  impedes  communication  and  full  participation  in 
tribal  government.  This  plan  provides  for  a land  base  on  which  to  build  an  efficient,  effective, 
government  center. 

The  Tribe  is  recognized  in  name  only.  The  community  building  is  built  on  skids  because  we 
were  not  allowed  to  put  a permanent  foundation  in.  The  new  sign  is  the  first  thing  to  go  into 
the  ground.  That  was  two  years  ago  on  Memorial  Day  (1996).  Barbara  Durham 

Our  Tribe  is  losing  its  culture.  We  are  deprived  of  being  a sovereign  nation,  deprived  of 
keeping  traditions,  songs,  stories,  cultural  practices  and  kinship  above.  With  the  creation  of 
a Homeland  for  the  Timbisha  Tribe,  we  can  rebuild  our  family  ties,  keep  traditions  alive,  and 
keep  our  language  intact.  I am  a full-blooded  Timbisha  Indian.  My  mother  was  born  at 
Wildrose.  My  father  came  from  the  Beatty,  Nevada,  area.  I grew  up  with  them  speaking  the 
language  every  day.  I grew  up  traditionally.  I maintain  my  home  in  Timbisha  because  my 
folks  are  here.  I don ’t  intend  to  ever  move  away,  and  hopefully  I’ll  still  be  around  when 
tribal  development  takes  place  inside  and  outside  the  Park.  Barbara  Durham 
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Approximately  57%  of  tribal  members  have  no  health  insurance,  or  rely  solely  on  the  health 
services  provided  through  the  Indian  Health  Service  Clinic,  and/or  Medicare,  and/or  Medi-Cal. 
Nearly  40%  of  tribal  members  do  not  receive  dental  care7  Permanent  land  tenure  will  provide 
the  Tribe  the  opportunity  to  establish  health  services  in  the  community. 

The  recommended  actions  set  forth  in  this  report  present  an  integrated  strategy  to  address  these 
and  other  tribal  concerns  through  the  establishment  of  a tribal  land  base  suitable  for  housing,  a 
center  of  tribal  government,  a health  clinic,  and  opportunities  for  economic  development.  The 
potential  for  the  development  of  a tribal  museum/cultural  center,  and  other  appropriate  economic 
activities  will  ensure  a strong  tribal  presence  within  and  outside  the  Park  for  the  future. 

D.  Need  for  Tribal  Land  Base 

Although  the  Tribe  has  lived  in  Death  Valley  for  thousands  of  years,  no  lands  were  ever  legally 
set  aside  for  the  Timbisha  Shoshone.  This  situation  is  atypical  as  historically  some 
accommodation  for  land  rights  were  made  for  most  tribes  when  aboriginal  lands  were  acquired 
by  the  United  States  government.  Nearly  all  Federally  recognized  tribes  have  land  bases. 
Generally,  this  was  done  through  a treaty  of  cession  or  by  Executive  Order.  In  more  recent 
times,  tribal  lands  have  been  provided  through  acquisition  or  by  legislative  transfer.  However, 
only  two  Timbisha  families  received  homestead  allotments  sometime  around  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Since  1933,  when  the  Executive  Order  establishing  Death  Valley  National  Monument  was 
signed,  the  lack  of  permanent  land  tenure  has  been  a source  of  continuing  frustration  for  both  the 
Tribe  and  the  National  Park  Service.  Although  many  attempts  to  resolve  this  issue  have  been 
made  over  the  years,  it  has  persisted  for  decades  without  a resolution  satisfactory  from  either 
perspective.  Options  available  under  existing  National  Park  Service  authorities,  such  as  granting 
special  use  permits  or  negotiating  memoranda  of  agreement  are  inadequate  substitutes  for  tribal 
trust  status  which  provides  permanence,  security,  and  economic  opportunity  for  the  Tribe.  Tribal 
land  tenure  will  also  clarify  administrative  responsibilities  for  the  village  area  and  provide  a more 
appropriate  framework  for  the  division  of  responsibilities  among  the  Tribe,  the  Park,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Without  trust  lands,  a tribe’s  access  to  Federal  aid  programs  designed  to  benefit  tribal 
communities  is  impeded,  particularly  with  regard  to  housing  assistance.  Federal  aid  for  basic 
tribal  services  is  also  limited.  Unless  the  Tribe  secures  a land  base  of  sufficient  size  to  ensure 
sustainable  development,  its  long  term  economic  prognosis  is  dramatically  diminished,  as  well  as 
its  social  and  cultural  integrity.  Many  Federal  services  and  programs  available  to  Indian  tribes 
through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  tribal  trust  land. 
Consequently,  even  a long-term  lease  would  not  make  the  Tribe  eligible  for  most  Indian  program 
funding.  A new  approach  is  required  that  meets  the  need  of  the  Tribe  for  a Homeland  within 
Death  Valley  National  Park  consistent  with  Park  values  and  purposes  and  that  also  provides 
opportunities  for  tribal  development  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Park. 


Once  the  proposed  lands  are  placed  in  trust  for  the  Timbisha,  a number  of  Federal  programs  and 
services  can  be  made  available  to  the  Tribe  and  its  members.  Many  Federal  services  and 
programs  available  to  Indian  tribes  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  tribal  trust  land.  Consequently,  even  a long-term  lease  would  not  make  the  Tribe 
eligible  for  most  Indian  program  funding.  A new  approach  is  required  that  meets  the  need  of  the 
Tribe  for  a Homeland  within  Death  Valley  National  Park  consistent  with  Park  values  and 
purposes  and  that  also  provides  opportunities  for  tribal  development  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  Park. 

PART  3 - SUITABILITY  ANALYSIS  AND  RECOMMENDED  ACTIONS 
A.  Introduction 

The  recommended  actions  outlined  in  this  section  represent  the  outcome  of  an  analysis  of  various 
lands  within  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  aboriginal  homelands  to  determine  whether  they  are  suitable 
to  be  taken  into  trust  for  the  Tribe  based  on  the  suitability  criteria  described  above  in  Part  1 .D. 
Taken  together,  these  actions  will  provide  a comprehensive  integrated  plan  for  a permanent  land 
base  for  the  Tribe. 

Areas  of  particular  historical,  cultural,  and  economic  importance  used  by  the  Tribe  both 
historically  and  well  into  recent  times  were  identified  and  evaluated  to  determine  their  suitability 
as  potential  trust  lands  and/or  for  special  tribal  uses  other  than  trust.  Consideration  included  an 
assessment  of  the  Tribe’s  present  and  future  social  and  economic  needs,  tribal  historical  ties  to 
the  lands  in  relation  to  current  land  uses,  conservation  and  preservation  needs  of  the  area,  and 
potential  resource  constraints.  Locations  were  selected  in  order  to  establish  a foundation  for  a 
viable,  self-sufficient  tribal  community  within  and  outside  Death  Valley  National  Park  given 
existing  critical  resources  such  as  water. 

All  parcels  recommended  as  trust  lands  are  within  the  tribal  Homeland  and  each  is  of  particular 
historical  and  cultural  importance  to  the  Tribe.  In  some  cases,  the  areas  were  once  the  homes  and 
gardens  of  tribal  members.  Some  areas  contain  burials;  others  are  sacred  sites.  Still  others  were 
camp  sites  and  areas  where  tribal  members  gathered  and  used  important  food  resources  such  as 
mesquite,  pinon  nuts,  spring  greens,  and  cared  for  the  springs  and  other  water  sources,  and  the 
land  itself 

The  geographic  pattern  of  the  areas  recommended  to  be  taken  into  trust  reflects  the  historical 
Timbisha  Shoshone  settlement  pattern  of  dispersed  residences  and  seasonal  use  of  particular 
areas  within  the  broad  Homeland.  The  parcels  within  the  Park,  as  well  as  to  the  west,  southeast, 
north,  and  northeast  of  the  Park,  are  located  in  areas  that  have  been  documented  historically  as 
having  been  occupied  and  used  by  tribal  members  during  the  past  century. 

Our  land  is  here.  There  were  settlements  west  to  Panamint  Valley  to  Hunter  Mountain  to 
Matarongo  Peak.  It  began  in  the  Saline  Valley.  I was  told  by  elders  from  Lida  and  Beatty, 
“Our  hunters  would  travel  to  Timber  Mountain  and  hunt  the  Big  Horn  Sheep.  ” The  places 
are  all  connected.  There  were  protected  places,  places  where  the  sheep  did  lambing.  There 
were  places  that  were  taboo,  where  we  stayed  away  from.  Pauline  Esteves 
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When  we  come  home,  to  Timbisha,  and  we  come  in  from  the  West,  as  soon  as  we  get  near 
Centennial  or  near  the  Saline  Valley  turnoff,  we  feel  we  are  home.  When  we  come  in  from 
the  North,  as  soon  as  we  get  to  the  Lida  Mountains,  we  ’re  home.  From  the  East,  when  we 
come  to  3, 000 foot  level,  we  ’re  home.  From  the  South,  that  would  be  the  Harry  Wade  road 
leading  to  Saratoga  Springs  or  even  closer  to  Shoshone,  California.  We  have  a big  territory. 
And,  every  inch  of  it  is  ours  in  a territorial  sense.  Barbara  Durham 

In  Death  Valley  National  Park,  legislation  is  requested  to  transfer  300  acres  at  Furnace  Creek 
(including  a 25-acre  non-development  zone)  to  the  Tribe  in  trust.  The  recommendations  include 
an  agreed  upon  level  of  development  at  Furnace  Creek  consistent  with  the  availability  and 
allocation  of  water  and  with  Park  purposes  and  values.  The  Tribe  and  the  National  Park  Service 
agree  that  gaming  within  Death  Valley  National  Park  is  inconsistent  with  tribal  and  Park 
purposes  and  values,  and  therefore,  gaming  will  be  prohibited  within  the  Park.  Legislation  is 
also  requested  to  designate  approximately  3,000  acres,  primarily  in  mesquite  groves,  adjacent  to 
the  tribal  residential  area  at  Furnace  Creek,  as  an  area  of  restricted  use  to  be  managed  for  tribal 
purposes,  including  traditional,  environmentally  sustainable,  uses. 

In  the  western  side  of  the  Park,  legislation  is  requested  to  designate  the  Timbisha  Shoshone 
Natural  and  Cultural  Preservation  Area  to  provide  for  nonexclusive  tribal  uses  therein,  also 
consistent  with  Park  purposes  and  values.  Existing  laws,  for  example,  the  Wilderness  Act, 
would  be  unaffected.  There  are  no  recommendations  for  trust  land  in  this  area.  Tribal  uses  will 
also  be  agreed  to  in  other  areas  of  the  Park  using  existing  authorities. 

The  center  of  tribal  activities  will  continue  to  be  at  Furnace  Creek  in  Death  Valley  National  Park 
with  the  opportunity  for  tribal  members  to  live  and  work  elsewhere  on  lands  recommended  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Tribe  in  trust. 

Outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Park,  legislation  is  requested  to  transfer  to  the  Tribe  in  trust  a total 
of  approximately  7,200  acres  of  land  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  four 
separate  parcels.  In  addition,  legislation  is  requested  to  authorize  and  appropriate  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  three  private  parcels  previously  owned  by  tribal  members  to  be  taken  into  trust. 
Tribal  uses  will  also  recognized  in  agreements  in  other  areas  using  existing  authorities. 

All  of  the  parcels,  once  taken  into  trust,  will  constitute  the  initial  reservation  of  a tribe 
acknowledged  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  federal  acknowledgment  process  (see 
Appendix  D)*.  Therefore,  while  gaming  will  be  specifically  prohibited  within  the  Park  by  the 
legislation  enacting  the  recommendations  in  this  repon,  the  trust  parcels  outside  the  park  will  not 
be  subject  to  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act’s  general  prohibition  of  gaming  on  lands 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  in  trust  after  October  17,  1988. 

The  parcels  outside  the  Park  are  to  be  taken  into  trust  for  the  primary  purposes  of  residential, 
agricultural,  and  economic  development.  While  the  Tribe  has  no  current  plans  to  use  these  lands 


Memorandum  from  Department  of  the  Interior,  Associate  Solicitor,  Division  of  Indian  Affairs, 
March  17,  1999 


for  gaming,  class  II  gaming,  commonly  known  as  bingo,  can  occur  on  the  land  parcels 
recommended  to  be  taken  into  trust  outside  the  Park  under  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  if 
the  state  within  which  the  land  parcels  are  located  permits  such  gaming  and  the  Tribe  has  a 
gaming  ordinance  approved  by  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission.  Class  III  gaming, 
commonly  known  as  casino  gaming,  can  occur  on  these  parcels  only  if  (1)  class  III  gaming  is 
permitted  by  the  state,  (2)  the  Tribe  has  a gaming  ordinance  approved  by  the  National  Indian 
Gaming  Commission,  and  (3)  the  Tribe  and  the  governor  of  the  state  within  which  the  parcel  is 
located  successfully  negotiate  a gaming  compact. 

All  of  these  areas  are  shown  on  Maps  2 and  3.  Each  is  discussed  in  further  detail  in  the  sections 
that  follow. 
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Map  2:  Lands  recommended  to  be  transferred  in  trust  to  the  Tribe 
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Map  3:  Lands  recommended  for  tribal  uses  pursuant  to  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
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B.  Furnace  Creek,  Death  Valley  National  Park 
1.  Suitability  Analysis 

Furnace  Creek  is  located  on  the  valley  floor  of  central  Death  Valley  and  encompasses  the  tribal 
village,  the  privately  owned  inholding  containing  the  Furnace  Creek  Ranch  and  Furnace  Creek 
Inn,  the  Park  Visitor  Center,  Texas  Springs  Campground,  and  a small  airport.  The  area  is 
bordered  on  the  west  by  a large  alluvial  fan  of  about  3,000  acres  of  mesquite  groves  of  great 
importance  to  the  Tribe  and  the  Park. 

The  Furnace  Creek  area  is  the  cultural,  political,  and  geographic  heart  of  Timbisha  Shoshone 
ancestral  lands.  The  Timbisha  Shoshone  people  have  never  left  it.  The  area  contains  sacred  sites 
and  tribal  burials.  The  settlement  at  Furnace  Creek  is  where  the  current  tribal  government  was 
formed.  It  is  the  place  where  the  Tribe  wants  to  build  homes  for  its  people,  tribal  offices  to  carry 
on  tribal  governance  and  business,  and  to  develop  visitor-related  services  to  provide  income  and 
employment  opportunities  for  its  people.  The  Tribe  and  the  agencies  recognize  that  development 
at  Furnace  Creek  must  be  limited  and  that  additional  development  needs  must  be  met  outside  the 
Park.  The  following  recommended  actions  are  designed  to  establish  a foundation  for  a viable, 
self-sufficient  tribal  community  within  the  Park  given  existing  resources,  particularly,  the 
availability  and  allocation  of  water.  Furnace  Creek  is  also  the  place  where  the  Tribe  wants  to 
carry  on  its  traditions,  particularly  those  associated  with  caring  for  the  mesquite  groves,  and 
interpreting  them,  as  appropriate,  to  the  public. 

Furnace  Creek  is  the  central  place  of  our  tribal  culture.  It  is  a reminder  of  the  good  days 
when  our  culture  was  still  fully  intact. 

Furnace  Creek  is  near  the  deposits  of  ‘timbisha  the  red  mineral  that  gave  its  name  to  our 
people.  The  best  mesquite  groves  are  at  Furnace  Creek.  The  waters,  which  were  always 
associated  with  happiness,  spoke  to  the  people  and  told  them  that  they  could  be  cleansed  and 
healed.  It  is  said  that  the  original  Old  Ones  came  from  Furnace  Creek,  and,  carrying  with 
them  the  knowledge  about  the  waters,  dispersed  throughout  the  Homeland. 

Furnace  Creek  has  always  been  a traditional  gathering  place.  I remember,  as  a little  girl, 
when  the  people  came  in  and  did  their  dancing  and  singing.  There  was  also  a lot  of  laughing 
and  traditional  gaming.  I remember,  when  I was  young,  moving  up  from  Furnace  Creek  into 
the  Panamints  with  pack  mules  and  horses  for  the  summer  months.  Pauline  Esteves 

The  tribal  village  area  at  Furnace  Creek  meets  the  suitability  criteria  developed  by  the 
negotiating  team  for  land  to  be  taken  into  trust.  Tribal  historical,  cultural,  traditional,  and 
residential  uses  are  well  documented;  the  area  is  central  to  the  future  of  the  Tribe.  Of  all  the 
parcels  recommended  to  be  taken  into  trust  for  the  Tribe,  Furnace  Creek  offers  the  most  potential 
for  cooperative  activities  to  support  and  expand  Park  purposes,  values,  and  needs.  Furnace  Creek 
provides  the  greatest  potential  for  environmentally  sensitive,  sustainable,  visitor-related,  tribal 
development.  The  inholding  at  Furnace  Creek  has  served  the  needs  of  visitors  since  the  1920s, 
before  the  Park  was  established.  Roads,  power  lines,  water  (as  described  below)  and  other  public 
services  are  available  at  Furnace  Creek.  The  tribal  development  described  below  will  continue 
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that  historical  tradition  in  the  context  of  Timbisha  culture  and  history.  The  contributions  of  the 
Timbisha  Shoshone  to  the  environment  of  the  Park  have  never  been  fully  appreciated  or 
interpreted  to  the  public.  Under  this  plan,  the  Tribe,  in  cooperation  with  the  Park,  will  provide 
visitors  with  a richer  appreciation  of  the  desert  landscape  of  Death  Valley,  and  how  the  Timbisha 
live  as  part  of  it,  as  they  have  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  availability  and  allocation  of  water  was  a significant  criteria  in  the  suitability  analysis. 

Water  sources  at  Furnace  Creek  are  Texas  Spring,  Travertine  Springs  and  several  undeveloped 
springs.  Reliable,  current  information  exists  on  existing  and  potential  water  use  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  AmFac  and  the  Tribe  which  was  developed  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  1998  and  1999.^  That  information  indicates  that  water  exists  in 
adequate  amounts  but  that  unforseen  natural  events  may  cause  a temporary  reduction  in 
availability.  The  National  Park  Service  and  AmFac  currently  have  a memorandum  of 
understanding  that  guides  cooperative  action  during  these  periods.  The  Tribe  and  the  National 
Park  Service  will  develop  a similar  agreement.  In  addition,  all  water  users  at  Furnace  Creek  will 
jointly  develop  a water  conservation  strategy. 

Current  water  use  by  the  Tribe  is  approximately  40  acre  feet  per  year.  If  development  occurs  as 
expected  under  the  proposed  plan,  total  water  use  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  92  acre  feet 
per  year.  Because  the  proposed  development  will  replace  an  antiquated,  leaky  and  inefficient 
water  system  serving  the  Tribe,  the  proposed  development  will  have  a negligible  impact  on  the 
total  amount  of  water  available  at  Furnace  Creek. 

2.  Land  Uses  at  Furnace  Creek 

Proposed  tribal  land  uses  at  Furnace  Creek  are  shown  on  Map  4.  The  map  identifies  four  uses: 
community  development,  mesquite  use,  buffer,  and  restoration.  A conceptual  sketch  of  proposed 
tribal  development  is  shown  on  Illustration  4. 


Bellinger,  Thomas  R.,  Estimated  Present  and  Future  Water  Use  for  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe, 
Furnace  Creek  Indian  Village,  Death  Valley  National  Park,  CA,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Denver  Service  Center, 
Denver,  CO.  January  1999 

Werrell,  William  L.,  ed..  Hydrologist,  Ground  Water  Resource  Issues  of  Death  Valley  National  Park 
Related  to  Timbisha  Shoshone  Proposed  Reservation,  Death  Valley  National  Park  1998 
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Map  4:  Furnace  Creek  in  Death  Valley  National  Park  showing  proposed  tribal  use  areas 
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TIMBISHA  LANDS  STUDY 


Illustration  4:  Conceptual  sketch  of  proposed  tribal  development  at  Furnace  Creek,  Death 

Valley  National  Park 
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a.  Community  Development  at  Furnace  Creek 

The  Tribe  and  the  Park  have  agreed  that  any  additional  development  at  Furnace  Creek  is 
conditioned  on  the  availability  and  allocation  of  water  and  by  jointly  established  standards  of 
size,  impact  and  design.  The  parties  have  agreed  to  negotiate  and  adopt  jointly  agreed  upon 
standards  for  the  tribal  trust  parcel  at  Furnace  Creek  that  will  require  consistency  with  tribal  and 
Park  values,  needs,  and  purposes. 

Both  the  Tribe  and  the  Park  are  committed  to  the  principle  that  residential  and  community 
development  and  economic  development  at  Furnace  Creek  will  be  culturally  appropriate,  energy 
and  water  efficient,  comfortable  to  live  and  work  in,  and  compatible  with  Park  and  tribal  values, 
needs  and  purposes.  The  Tribe  and  the  Park  are  working  together  to  identify  ways  to  ensure  that 
construction  at  the  Timbisha  village  will  be  consistent  with  best  practices  in  sustainable 
development.  A sustainable  design  incorporating  energy  efficient  technology  will  minimize 
pressures  on  existing  infrastructure  and  facilities  in  the  Furnace  Creek  area.  The  parties  also 
believe  that  this  approach  may  help  strengthen  public  awareness  of  how  communities  can  find  a 
balance  between  the  needs  of  living  human  cultures  with  concerns  for  environmental  and 
resource  protection  even  under  extreme  climatic  conditions.  The  restoration  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  Timbisha  village  represents  a rare  and  extraordinary  opportunity  for  the  Tribe  and  the  Park  to 
collaborate  in  the  creation  of  a truly  unique  community. 

Residential 

Housing  is  an  urgent  problem  for  the  Tribe  due  to  the  substandard  conditions  of  the  current 
dwellings.  The  residential  area  provides  a location  for  the  Tribe  to  build  homes  for  its  people. 
With  an  established  land  base,  the  Tribe  and  tribal  members  are  eligible  for  Federal  housing 
assistance  programs.  The  Tribe  and  the  National  Park  Service  are  sensitive  to  the  need  to 
establish  a maximum  level  of  development  at  Furnace  Creek.  Therefore,  the  Tribe  and  the 
National  Park  Service  have  agreed  to  restrict  the  number  of  single  family  houses  to  a maximum 
of  50. 

Tribal  Community  Facilities 

In  addition  to  its  severe  housing  needs,  the  Tribe  has  a pressing  need  for  tribal  government 
facilities.  Presently,  tribal  operations  are  run  out  of  two  modular  buildings  both  of  which  are  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  General  Council.  Both  buildings  are  aging  rapidly  under  the  harsh 
climatic  conditions  and  are  difficult  and  expensive  to  cool  during  the  intensely  hot  summers. 

Other  than  these  two  small  buildings,  there  are  no  other  facilities  available  to  the  tribal 
membership  for  community  activities  other  than  a small  outdoor  arbor. 

Development  will  include  a tribal  community  center.  The  center  will  include  space  for  tribal 
offices,  recreation  facilities,  multi-purpose  room  and  kitchen,  senior  and  youth  facilities,  and 
other  tribal  needs. 
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b.  Visitor-Related  Non-Gaming  Development 

Tribal  economic  needs  and  aspirations  were  critical  considerations  in  the  discussions  related  to 
establishing  a permanent  land  base  for  the  Tribe  in  the  Park.  The  potential  for  visitor-related 
tribal  economic  development  has  been  recognized  by  both  the  Tribe  and  the  Park  since  the 
1930's,  and  the  negotiating  team  articulated  this  potential  at  a very  early  point  in  the  negotiations 
(see  Appendix  C).  Following  from  this  understanding,  the  negotiating  team  recognizes  that  a 
carefully  controlled  and  sustainably  designed  level  of  development  by  the  Tribe  can  be  consistent 
with  Park  purposes  and  values.  In  addition,  collaboration  between  the  Park  and  the  Tribe  on 
development  projects  through  the  application  of  jointly  established  standards  of  size,  impact,  and 
design,  can  result  in  development  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  desert  environment  and  reflective  of 
Timbisha  Shoshone  tribal  history  and  values.  Such  development  can  provide  the  visitor  with  a 
heretofore  unavailable  experience  that  only  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe,  as  the  original 
residents  of  the  Park,  can  offer.  Accordingly,  the  expanded  tribal  village  area  at  Furnace  Creek 
provides  an  ideal  location  for  visitor-related  tribal  economic  activity  capable  of  providing  income 
and  year-round  employment  opportunities  for  tribal  members. 

The  anticipated  development  would  include  a small-to-moderate  sized,  upscale  desert  inn  with  a 
Timbisha  theme,  a cultural  museum  and  gift  shop,  and  tribally  guided  hikes,  lectures,  and  tours. 
The  desert  inn  would  not  duplicate  existing  overnight  accommodations  at  Furnace  Creek  and 
would  be  sustainably  designed  to  ensure  compatibility  with  Park  values  and  purposes.  Gaming 
would  be  prohibited,  as  the  Tribe  and  the  National  Park  Service  agree  that  gaming  is  inconsistent 
with  tribal  and  Park  purposes  and  values.  The  inn  will  promote  energy  efficiency,  water 
conservation,  and  low  impact,  environmentally  sustainable,  operations.  As  conceived,  the  inn 
would  be  of  sufficient  scope  to  be  economically  viable  and  would  provide  important  skilled  and 
unskilled  jobs  and  career  development  opportunities  for  tribal  members. 

The  following  illustration,  while  conceptual  only,  gives  a sense  of  the  scale  of  the  inn  and  how  it 
could  reflect  Timbisha  themes  and  the  natural  setting. 
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Illustration  5:  Conceptual  Sketch  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Desert  Inn 

c.  Mesquite  Use  Area,  Buffer  Area,  and  Restoration  Area 
Mesquite  Use  Area 

In  addition  to  being  the  main  residential  and  governmental  center  for  the  Tribe,  the  Furnace 
Creek  area  is  central  to  preserving  tribal  traditional  knowledge  of  the  land,  plants,  and  medicines. 
From  earliest  times,  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  people  encouraged  plant  growth  and  harvested 
foods  from  this  area.  The  mesquite  stands  near  the  village  served  as  a major  food  source  for  the 
Timbisha  people  as  the  beans  were  known  to  be  the  sweetest  in  the  area.  Collecting  mesquite, 
and  knowing  how  to  process  it  properly  is  a matter  of  tribal  pride,  and  the  Timbisha  want  that 
knowledge  to  continue.  Under  this  plan  the  Tribe  will  be  free  to  carry  on  its  traditional  resource 
management  practices,  particularly  those  associated  with  caring  for  the  mesquite  groves.  The 
Tribe  will  also  have  authority  to  interpret  the  site,  as  appropriate,  for  the  visiting  public. 
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The  Tribe  is  very  concerned  about  the  declining  health  of  the  mesquites  which  they  attribute  in 
part  to  a decreasing  water  supply  due  to  the  numbers  of  invasive  salt  cedar,  or  tamarisk,  in  the 
groves  which  compete  with  the  mesquites  for  water.  The  trees  also  suffer  from  the  inability  of 
the  Timbisha  to  care  for  them  to  promote  their  health  by  using  traditional  plant  management 
techniques  such  as  thinning,  pruning,  harvesting,  and  removing  excess  sand.  Activities  such  as 
these  will  be  reintroduced  under  this  plan  subject  to  a cooperative  agreement  between  the  Tribe 
and  the  National  Park  Service.  Restoration  of  natural  resources  in  general  is  consistent  with 
Tribal  and  Park  purposes  and  is  a suitable  use  of  this  area. 

Visitor  use  will  be  restricted,  pursuant  to  the  cooperative  agreement,  but  there  is  a presumption 
of  some  public  use  subject  to  the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the  Tribe  and  the  Park.  The  Tribe 
has  expressed  interest  in  conducting  cultural  hikes,  lectures  and  tours  of  the  mesquite  groves. 
Activities  such  as  these  are  not  only  compatible  with  Park  values,  but  will  offer  a new  and 
enriching  experience  for  Park  visitors  that  the  Tribe  is  uniquely  suited  to  provide. 

Buffer  Area 

The  buffer  area  separates  the  tribal  area  from  Park  visitors  and  also  serves  to  protect 
archeological  sites.  It  will  be  an  area  restricted  to  visitors  pursuant  to  a cooperative  management 
agreement  to  be  negotiated  between  the  Tribe  and  the  National  Park  Service.  Use  of  this  area  as 
buffer  between  the  Tribal  Village  and  the  other  developments  at  Furnace  Creek  is  suitable  as  it 
separates  Park  visitors  from  tribal  uses  and  activities  unrelated  to  the  Park,  while  affording  tribal 
members  some  privacy  and  the  ability  to  conduct  community  affairs  without  undue  disruption 
from  the  public. 

Restoration  Area 

The  restoration  area  contains  the  historic  adobe  residences  built  in  the  1930s.  The  Tribe  wants  to 
restore  the  adobes  as  part  of  their  community  development  plans. 

3.  Recommended  Action 

a-  Legislatrv  e Action 

♦ Legislation  authorizing  establishment  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Community 
Development  and  Adobe  Restoration  area  (a  300  acre  trust  parcel  including  a 25  acre 
non-development  zone  at  the  north  end  of  the  parcel),  for  community,  residential, 
historic  restoration,  and  visitor-related  economic  development,  including 
requirements  for  jointly  agreed  upon  standards  for  development  that  would  require 
consistency  with  tribal  and  Park  values,  needs  , and  purposes.  The  Tribe  would  be 
granted  a right-of-way  for  ingress  and  egress  on  Highway  190. 

♦ Legislation  providing  for  reserved  water  rights  for  tribal  trust  lands  at  Furnace  Creek 
effective  on  the  date  legislation  becomes  law. 

♦ Legislation  authorizing  establishment  of  the  Buffer  and  the  Mesquite  Management 
Areas  of  approximately  3,000  acres,  including  authorization  for  restricting  visitor  use 
in  these  areas. 
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b.  Departmental  Action 

♦ Complete  transfer  of  land  to  the  Tribe  in  trust  upon  legislative  authorization. 

♦ Expand  and  implement  a water  conservation  strategy  in  cooperation  with  all  water 
uses  at  Furnace  Creek. 

♦ Negotiate  and  adopt  jointly  agreed  upon  development  standards  for  the  tribal  trust 
parcel  at  Furnace  Creek. 

♦ Negotiate  and  enter  into  a cooperative  agreement  between  the  Tribe  and  the  National 
Park  Service  providing  for  traditional,  ecologically  sustainable,  tribal  practices  within 
the  Mesquite  Use  Area. 

♦ Negotiate  and  enter  into  a cooperative  agreement  between  the  Tribe  and  the  National 
Park  Service  for  management  of  the  adobe  restoration  area  in  an  environmentally 
sensitive  manner  to  preserve  the  historic  adobes  and  remove  invasive  stands  of  salt 
cedar. 

C.  Timbisha  Shoshone  Natural  and  Cultural  Preservation  Area 
1.  Suitability  Analysis 

The  area  to  be  identified  as  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Natural  and  Cultural  Preservation  Area  is 
located  primarily  within  the  central  western  part  of  Death  Valley  National  Park,  but  also 
includes  some  land  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  two  privately  owned 
parcels.  It  is  a very  large  area  of  mountain  ranges,  valleys,  springs,  hot  springs,  and  other  water 
sources.  It  includes  portions  of  the  Nelson  Range,  the  Saline  Valley,  and  portions  of  the 
Panamint  Mountains  including  Wildrose  Canyon.  More  than  95%  of  this  area  is  designated 
Wilderness.  All  existing  statutes  and  regulations  will  remain  fully  in  effect.  The  Timbisha 
Shoshone  Natural  and  Cultural  Preservation  Area  is  shown  on  Map  3. 

This  area  of  land  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  Tribe  for  historical,  cultural,  and  religious 
reasons.  Tribal  members  have  lived  in  this  area  seasonally  for  generations  and  many  are  buried 
here.  The  stories,  legends  and  songs  of  the  Timbisha  people  refer  to  these  lands  as  the  sacred 
center  of  the  earth.  Under  the  proposed  framework,  the  Tribe  will  be  free  to  visit  and  camp  in 
this  area  as  well  as  to  engage  in  traditional  practices  pursuant  to  a joint  management  plan  agreed 
to  by  the  Tribe,  the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  which  will  be 
consistent  with  existing  laws  and  regulations  established  for  the  management  and  stewardship  of 
the  Park. 

The  Tribe,  the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  see  the  designation  of 
the  Natural  and  Cultural  Area  as  a way  of  recognizing  the  common  interests  of  the  agencies  and 
the  Tribe  in  conserving  and  protecting  this  area.  Designating  the  area  and  authorizing  traditional 
uses  by  the  Tribe  within  it  provides  a strong  foundation  for  cooperative  management  activities. 
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The  area  is  suitable  for  such  designation  because  of  the  Tribe’s  strong  historical  relationship  to 
the  land  and  their  historical  and  cultural  uses  of  the  area.  The  designation  will  take  into  account 
and  complement  existing  land  uses  and  special  land  use  designations  such  as  Wilderness,  Critical 
Habitat,  and  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern. 

Wildrose  is  vital  to  our  background  and  to  who  we  are.  Members  were  born  there 
and  died  there.  Laughter  and  tears  fdled  the  air  with  harmony.  Everything  was 
simple  then.  It  was  a beautiful  place...  a place  with  many  memories.  The  mountain  is 
sacred.  When  we  go  there  we  pray  for  acceptance  and  to  be  worthy  to  take  pine-nuts, 
tea,  bighorn  sheep  or  deer  from  the  mountain.  Like  a church,  it  is  a sacred  place. 

You  give  thanks  for  what  the  mountain  can  provide.  It  has  a spirit,  and  if  you  don  7 
go  in  humble  and  ask  for  acceptance,  danger  can  come  in  many  forms.  It  is  to  be 
respected  and  not  taken  lightly.  Barbara  Durham 

While  traditional  practices,  particularly  with  regard  to  plant  management  and  use,  have  been 
studied  by  ethnobotanists  and  other  anthropologists,  many  of  these  activities  have  not  been 
widely  practiced  for  many  years.  The  Tribe,  National  Park  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  are  interested  in  studying  the  effects  of  traditional  Timbisha  natural  resource 
management  in  this  area.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  agencies  and  the  Tribe  will  work  together  to 
restore  the  integrity  of  the  springs  and  enhance  the  wildlife  and  vegetation  with  positive 
environmental  effects. 

a.  Hunter  Mountain 

Hunter  Mountain  is  located  in  the  Nelson  Range  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  Park.  This 
mountainous  area,  reaching  over  7,400  feet  in  elevation,  is  an  important  lambing  area  for  bighorn 
mountain  sheep.  It  was  a valuable  hunting  area  for  sheep  and  deer  until  it  was  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Park.  Hunter  Mountain  contains  many  sources  of  water  and  tribal  members 
know  of  more  than  a hundred  springs  and  creeks  located  there.  There  are  pinon  camps  and 
summer  living  areas  on  Hunter  Mountain  where  tribal  members  had  cultivated  gardens  of 
melons,  beans  and  com.  Many  plants  used  by  the  Tribe  for  medicinal  purposes  grow  on  Hunter 
Mountain. 

The  area  is  suitable  for  special  tribal  uses  like  traditional  use  camps  because  of  the  strong 
historical  relationship  of  the  Tribe  to  the  area  and  their  historical  and  cultural  use  of  the  area. 
Ground  and  surface  water  sources  are  available  in  sufficient  quality  and  quantity  to  support 
traditional  use  camps.  Water  sources  at  Hunter  Mountain  are  particularly  significant  to  the  Tribe 
as  spiritual  beings  reside  there  who  influence  the  well  being  of  the  land  and  the  Timbisha  people. 
Anticipated  traditional  uses  include  seasonal  camping,  harvesting  of  pinon  nuts  and  plants  for 
medicinal  purposes  but  not  the  taking  of  wildlife  in  the  park. 

b.  Saline  Valley  Springs  and  the  Indian  Rancheria  in  Saline  Valley 

Saline  Valley  Springs  are  located  in  the  Saline  Valley  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Death  Valley 
National  Park.  The  hot  springs  are  very  important  to  the  Tribe  and  were  used  for  healing  and 
medicinal  and  spiritual  purposes.  The  Tribe  no  longer  uses  the  springs  because  current  visitor 
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use  is  incompatible  with  the  Tribal  values  associated  with  the  springs. 

This  area  is  suitable  for  special  tribal  uses  because  of  the  historic  and  cultural  use  of  the  area  and 
the  historical  relationship  of  the  Tribe  to  the  area.  The  Tribe  and  the  National  Park  Service  want 
to  establish  a greater  tribal  presence  at  the  springs  and  will  develop  and  conduct  a pilot 
demonstration  project  regarding  management  of  the  springs. 

Historically,  there  were  three  tribal  winter  villages  near  the  springs.  West  of  the  warm  springs 
and  at  the  edge  of  the  Park,  are  also  two  privately  owned  parcels  of  80  and  40  acres,  known  as 
the  Indian  Rancheria,  that  were  once  homestead  allotments  to  tribal  members  around  the  turn  of 
the  century.  These  parcels,  once  owned  by  Timbisha  families,  are  historically  very  important  to 
the  Tribe.  This  report  recommends  legislative  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  these  parcels  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  the  Tribe. 

c.  Wildrose 

Wildrose  Canyon  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  at  an  elevation 
of  about  4,500  feet.  Wildrose  was  an  important  pinon  gathering  area  and  the  site  of  established 
summer  and  winter  camps  used  by  tribal  members  from  Panamint  Valley,  Saline  Valley,  Hunter 
Mountain,  Beatty,  as  well  as  Furnace  Creek.  Until  the  1940s,  several  families  from  Furnace 
Creek  used  Wildrose  as  their  summer-to-fall  camp,  coming  here  each  June  after  the  mesquite 
harvest  and  staying  through  the  fall  for  the  pinon  nut  harvest. 

The  Tribe  wants  to  re-establish  a tribal  presence  at  Wildrose.  This  report  recommends  a tribal 
resource  management  field  office,  garage,  and  storage  area,  all  within  the  area  of  the  existing 
ranger  station,  and  for  traditional  use  camps  at  locations  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  Tribe  and  the 
Park.  Anticipated  traditional  uses  include  seasonal  camping,  harvesting  of  pinon  nuts  and  plants 
for  medicinal  purposes  but  not  the  taking  of  wildlife  in  the  park.  These  uses  are  suitable  given 
the  tribal  historical  and  cultural  uses  of  the  area.  Water  is  sufficient  for  the  field  office  at 
Wildrose.  Anticipated  traditional  uses  include  seasonal  camping,  harvesting  of  pinon  nuts  and 
plants  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  not  the  taking  of  wildlife  in  the  Park. 

d.  Mesquite  Springs  and  Daylight  Pass 

Mesquite  Springs  is  located  in  northeastern  part  of  the  Park.  It  was  a winter  village  site  and  was 
important  for  waterfowl,  food  plants,  and  mesquite.  Daylight  Pass,  is  on  a main  route  into  the 
Park  from  the  northeast  from  the  town  of  Beatty,  Nevada.  The  pass  is  more  than  4,000  feet  in 
elevation,  and  provides  spectacular  views  of  Death  Valley.  Not  surprisingly.  Daylight  Pass  was 
the  route  tribal  members  from  the  Beatty  area  used  to  enter  Death  Valley  to  collect  pinon  nuts  or 
salt.  The  Pass  was,  and  continues  to  be,  valued  for  the  food  greens  that  grew  along  the  trail.  A 
regular  overnight  camp  was  located  along  the  route  near  Hole-in-Rock  Spring.  The  Tribe  is 
interested  in  low-impact  economic  development,  perhaps  an  information  booth,  at  either 
Daylight  Pass  or  Mesquite  Springs. 

Restoration  of  natural  and  biological  resources  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  values  of  the 
Park  and  the  Tribe,  and  is  suitable  in  these  locations.  Small  business  opportunities  may  be 
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available  pursuant  to  business  permits  at  Daylight  Pass  and  Mesquite  Springs.  Such  visitor 
related  services  are  suitable  in  the  Park. 

2.  Recommended  Action 

a.  Legislative  Action 

♦ Legislation  authorizing  designation  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Natural  and  Cultural 
Preservation  Area  for  low  impact,  ecologically  sustainable,  traditional  practices,  uses 
and  activities  by  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  pursuant  to  a jointly  established 
management  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  Tribe,  the  National  Park  Service,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 

♦ Legislation  authorizing  and  directing  the  establishment  and  maintenance,  in 
perpetuity,  of  a tribal  resource  management  field  office,  garage  and  storage  area  at 
Wildrose,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  existing  ranger  station,  and  for  traditional  use 
camps  at  Wildrose  and  Hunter  Mountain  in  locations  agreed  to  by  the  Tribe  and  the 
National  Park  Service. 

♦ Legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Indian  rancheria  site  in  the 
Saline  Valley  to  be  transferred  to  the  Tribe  to  be  held  in  trust. 

b.  Departmental  Action 

♦ Negotiate  and  enter  into  a joint  management  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  Tribe,  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  joint  management 
plan  will  include  provisions  for  tribal  facilities  at  Wildrose  and  for  traditional  camps 
at  Wildrose  and  Hunter  Mountain,  two  areas  of  special  significance  to  the  Tribe. 

♦ Delineate  the  area  on  all  future  National  Park  Service  maps. 

♦ Develop  and  conduct  a joint  tribal-National  Park  Service  pilot  demonstration  project 
regarding  management  of  the  Saline  Valley  Springs. 

♦ Complete  transfer  of  rancheria  to  the  Tribe  in  trust  upon  legislative  authorization, 
appropriation,  and  purchase. 

♦ Negotiate  and  enter  into  a cooperative  agreement  between  the  Tribe  and  the  National 
Park  Service  ensuring  tribal  access  and  use  of  the  Mesquite  Springs,  Daylight  Pass, 
and  Travertine  Springs  and  to  allow  the  Tribe  to  participate  in  resource  protection  in 
the  area. 
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D.  Death  Valley  Junction,  California 
1.  Suitability  Analysis 

Death  Valley  Junction  is  located  in  Inyo  County,  California,  at  about  2,000  feet  in  elevation  in 
open  saltbush  scrub  habitat.  The  parcel  lies  on  the  eastern  edge  of  an  alluvial  fan  sloping  gently 
to  the  east.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  highways  127  and  190,  the  latter  being  a main  entrance  road 
into  the  Park.  The  parcel,  shown  on  Map  5,  will  be  used  for  economic  development  and 
residences.  The  parcel  is  suitable  to  be  taken  into  trust  based  on  the  historical  tribal  relationship 
to  the  land,  the  availability  of  water  and  infrastructure,  the  potential  for  housing  and  economic 
development,  and  the  absence  of  significant  encumbrances. 

Tribal  members  traveled  through  what  is  now  Death  Valley  Junction  on  their  way  to  camps, 
residences,  and  gardens  near  the  springs  at  Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  Death  Valley  Junction  area  is  primarily  served  by  ground  water.  The  water  quality  in  the 
area  is  marginal  for  household  use  and  would  require  treatment.  It  is  estimated  that  between  1 0- 
to-20  acre  feet  could  be  withdrawn  from  this  area  with  only  a localized  effect.  This  amount 
could  supply  several  residences  and  small  businesses.  State  water  authorities  will  be  consulted  in 
determining  issues  of  water  allocation  and  season  of  use. 
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Death  Valley  Junction 


Map  5.  Land  at  Death  Valley  Junction,  California,  recommended  to  be  transferred  to  the  Tribe 

in  trust. 
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The  Death  Valley  Junction  parcel  was  located  to  avoid  a section  of  state  land,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  private  land.  The  parcel  contains  no  mining  claims  and  is  within  the  Chicago  Valley 
Wild  Horse  Herd  Management  Area.  The  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  Plan  of  1980 
prescribes  that  this  parcel  should  be  retained  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  However,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  believes,  based  on  its  analysis  of  current  uses,  land  designations, 
resource  values,  and  effects  that  this  parcel  is  suitable  for  legislative  transfer  to  the  Timbisha 
Shoshone  Tribe. 

2.  Recommended  Action 

a.  Legislative  Action 

♦ Legislation  authorizing  the  transfer  of  approximately  1 ,000  acres  of  land  from  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  the  Tribe  to  be  held  in  trust. 

b.  Departmental  Action 

♦ Complete  transfer  of  land  to  the  Tribe  in  trust  upon  legislative  authorization. 

E.  Centennial,  California 
1.  Suitability  Analysis 

This  parcel,  shown  on  Map  6,  is  located  in  Inyo  County,  California,  west  of  the  Park  at  4,000  to 
5,000  feet  in  elevation.  It  is  part  of  the  Centennial  bowl  which  is  ringed  on  three  sides  by  desert 
mountains.  The  parcel  contains  creosote  bush  and  Joshua  tree  woodland.  Highway  190  runs  to 
the  north  and  China  Lake  Naval  Air  Weapons  Station  lies  to  the  south.  The  land  parcel  will  be 
used  for  residences  and  small  scale  economic  development. 

Centennial  is  an  important  location  at  the  western  edge  of  the  Tribe’s  ancestral  lands  in  view  of 
Hunter  Mountain,  a sacred  site  and  traditional  hunting  and  camping  area.  A sacred  relationship 
exists  between  Hunter  Mountain  and  the  valley  floors  below.  The  area  was  used  for  both 
summer  and  winter  camps,  and  is  documented  as  a place  where  tribal  members  conducted 
communal  rabbit  and  antelope  hunts  and  gathered  basketry  materials. 

The  parcel  is  suitable  to  be  taken  into  trust  based  on  the  historical  tribal  relationship  to  the  land, 
the  potential  availability  of  water  and  infrastructure,  the  potential  for  housing  and  economic 
development,  and  the  absence  of  significant  encumbrances. 
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Map  6:  Land  at  Centennial,  California,  recommended  to  be  transferred  to  the  Tribe  in  trust. 
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The  Centennial  parcel  was  located  to  avoid  state  land,  mining  claims,  a Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Wilderness  area,  and  a withdrawal  for  the  protection  of  watershed  important  to  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  The  parcel  is  within  a cattle  grazing  allotment  and  within  the  Centennial 
Wild  Horse  Herd  Management  Area. 

Local  water  supplies  consist  of  ground  and  surface  water.  A potential  source  of  surface  water  is 
Lower  Centennial  Spring  and  Black  Rock  Spring.  Water  right  holdings  exist  on  both  springs 
totaling  2.97  acft./year.  If  a portion  or  all  of  these  rights  could  be  acquired,  several  residences 
with  small  gardens  could  be  developed.  The  water  quality  may  be  marginal  and  could  require 
treatment  for  home  use.  Ground  water  resources  in  the  area  are  generally  not  well  known.  State 
water  authorities  would  be  consulted  in  determining  issues  of  water  allocation  and  season  of  use. 
A cooperative  effort  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  is  underway  to  sink  an  exploratory  well  in  the  area  to  better  determine  the 
viability  of  the  Centennial  parcel  for  the  Tribe’s  intended  use.  This  work  is  expected  to  be 
completed  within  the  next  several  months. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  supports  a transfer  of  a parcel  into  trust  in  the  Centennial  area 
if  an  adequate  source  of  groundwater  is  found  to  support  the  Tribe’s  proposal  to  locate  a limited 
number  of  residences  there.  The  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  Plan  identifies  this  parcel 
to  be  retained  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  However,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
believes  pending  the  results  of  the  exploratory  drilling,  and  based  on  its  analysis  of  current  uses. 
land  designations,  resource  values  and  effects,  that  this  parcel  is  suitable  for  legislative  transfer 
to  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe. 

2.  Recommended  Action 

a.  Legislative  Action 

♦ Legislation  authorizing  transfer  of  approximately  640  acres,  one  section  in  size,  in 
trust  to  the  Tribe  in  the  area  of  Black  Rock  Springs. 

♦ Legislation  for  authorization  and  appropriation  for  potential  purchase  of  private 
surface  water  rights. 

b.  Departmental  Action 

♦ Complete  transfer  of  land  to  the  Tribe  in  trust  upon  legislative  authorization. 

F.  Eagle  Mountain  and  Warm  Sulphur  Springs,  California 
1.  Suitability  Analysis 

Eagle  mountain  is  a prominent  limestone  massif  rising  several  hundred  feet  from  the  valley  floor. 
Situated  five  miles  southeast  of  Death  Valley  Junction,  Eagle  Mountain  contains  a variety  of 
vegetative  communities.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Highway  127  and  is  adjacent  to  the 
Amargosa  River  drainage.  Warm  Sulphur  Springs  is  located  below  2,000  feet  in  elevation  in  the 
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Panamint  Valley.  It  has  been  designated  an  Area  of  Critical  Concern  to  protect  the  desert  marsh 
habitat  which  includes  the  marsh  and  the  surrounding  mesquite  bosques. 

These  areas,  shown  on  Map  3,  are  within  the  tribal  ancestral  homelands  and  are  important  to  the 
Tribe  as  they  contains  sacred  sites,  springs,  and  mesquite  groves.  The  Tribe  would  like  to  enter 
into  a cooperative  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  allow  tribal  access  and  use 
of  the  area,  and  to  allow  the  Tribe  to  participate  in  resource  protection,  particularly  with  regard  to 
Warm  Sulphur  Springs.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  interested  in  working  with  the 
Tribe  to  restore  the  Springs  to  its  proper  functioning  condition. 

This  kind  of  cooperative  land  use  is  suitable  in  these  areas  because  of  the  historical  tribal 
relationship  to  the  area  and  because  the  Tribe  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  share  mutual 
interests  in  protecting  and  conserving  these  lands. 

2.  Recommended  Action 

a.  Legislative  Action 

♦ None  required 

b.  Departmental  Action 

♦ Negotiate  and  enter  into  a cooperative  agreement  between  the  Tribe  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  ensure  Tribal  access  and  use  of  these  areas  and  to  allow  the 
Tribe  to  participate  in  resource  protection. 

G.  Scotty’s  Junction,  Nevada 

1.  Suitability  Analysis 

Scotty’s  Junction  is  located  east  of  the  Park  in  Nye  County,  Nevada,  on  the  junction  of  Highways 
95  and  267  which  is  the  access  road  to  northern  Death  Valley.  The  land  parcel,  shown  on  Map  7, 
begins  west  of  Highway  95.  It  is  in  the  Sarcobatus  Flat  valley  bottom,  and  the  terrain  is 
relatively  flat  with  low  lying  hot  desert  shrubs.  There  are  no  mining  claims  on  the  parcel.  This 
land  will  be  used  for  residences  and  economic  development. 

The  parcel  is  suitable  to  be  taken  into  trust  based  on  the  historical  tribal  relationship  to  the  land, 
the  potential  availability  of  water  and  infrastructure,  the  potential  for  housing  and  economic 
development,  and  the  absence  of  significant  encumbrances.  The  area  is  currently  listed  as 
available  for  disposal  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  resource  management  plan. 

This  area  is  within  the  Tribe’s  Homeland  and  several  tribal  families  lived  there.  Tribal  members 
hunted  for  bighorn  sheep  until  the  1 940's  and  the  area  contains  important  lambing  areas.  Deer 
were  also  hunted. 
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Map  /:  Land  at  Scotty 's  Junction,  Nevada,  recommended  to  be  transferred  to  the  Tribe  in  trust. 
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Scotty’s  Junction  is  supplied  only  by  ground  water.  The  ground  water  in  the  area  is  contained  in 
a valley  fill  aquifer  200  to  300  feet  below  the  surface.  The  annual  yield  in  the  valley  in  which 
Scotty’s  Junction  is  located  is  about  3,000  acre  feet  with  an  annual  discharge  of  about  5 acre  feet 
per  acre.  Current  water  use  in  the  area  is  between  1,200  and  2,000  acre  feet.  This  leaves 
approximately  1,000  acre  feet  per  year  available  on  a valley-wide  basis. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  enough  water  to  support  several  residences  and  small  businesses. 
Agricultural  use  would  further  limit  available  water  for  other  purposes. 

2.  Recommended  Action 

a.  Legislative  Action 

♦ Legislation  authorizing  the  transfer  of  approximately  2,800  acres  from  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  the  Tribe  to  be  held  in  trust. 

b.  Departmental  Action 

♦ Complete  transfer  of  land  to  the  Tribe  in  trust  upon  legislative  authorization. 

H.  Lida,  Nevada  —Tribal  Community  Parcel 
L Suitability  Analysis 

This  parcel,  shown  on  Map  8,  is  located  north  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  in  Esmeralda 
County,  Nevada  and  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Palmetto  Mountains.  The  terrain  varies  from 
gradual  to  steep  and  rugged  slopes.  The  parcel  is  at  the  interface  of  the  hot  desert  shrub  and 
pinon-juniper  vegetation  communities  with  about  a equal  mixture  of  each.  The  parcel  is  adjacent 
to  the  historic  town  of  Lida  which  continues  to  have  a few  residents.  Activities  in  the  area 
include  modest  ranching  and  mining.  The  parcel  is  within  a grazing  allotment.  However,  the 
grazing  permit  has  expired.  Public  utilities  are  limited  to  electricity. 

This  area  has  been  used  continuously  by  the  Tribe  since  at  least  the  early  19th  century,  and 
continues  to  be  used  for  hunting,  harvesting  pine  nuts,  and  ceremonies.  At  least  five  traditional 
villages  were  located  in  this  area  which  is  also  the  birthplace  and  burial  area  of  relatives  and 
ancestors.  There  are  at  least  four  springs  known  to  tribal  members  who  in  the  past  had  gardens 
and  raised  cattle  in  the  area. 

This  area  is  suitable  to  be  taken  into  trust  because  of  the  continuous  tribal  historical  relationship 
to  the  area  and  the  unbroken  pattern  of  residential  and  cultural  use.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  resource  management  plan  identifies  this  parcel  as  suitable  for  disposal. 
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Map  8;  Land  at  Lida,  Nevada,  recommended  to  be  transferred  to  the-  Tribe  in  trust. 
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This  land  will  be  used  for  residences  and  for  economic  development.  Ground  water  is  potentially 
available.  Legislation  is  requested  for  authorization  and  appropriation  for  purchase  of  surface 
water  rights.  The  Lida  area  is  supplied  by  both  surface  and  ground  water.  Surface  supplies 
consist  of  several  springs  and  the  ground  water  is  supplied  by  an  alluvial  fill  aquifer  primarily 
recharged  by  local  precipitation.  Annual  recharge  in  the  area  is  estimated  to  be  150  acft/year. 
However,  local  yield  may  only  amount  to  about  30  acft/year.  Water  quality  is  generally  good.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  is  enough  water  to  supply  several  residences  and  small  businesses. 

The  Lida  area  is  very  important  to  the  Tribe.  The  significance  is  in  the  sacredness  of  the 
Mountain  itself  and  the  surrounding  area.  Families  still  gather  for  ceremony,  prayers,  and  to 
give  thanks  for  life.  Members  of  the  Tribe  lived  in  the  area  and  worked  in  the  mines.  Certain 
areas  are  known  for  a family  that  used  to  live  there.  Members  were  buried  at  a burial  site  in 
Lida.  Today,  members  still  visit  the  area  to  harvest  pinon  nuts,  gather  medicinal  plants,  and 
to  hunt  game.  Barbara  Durham 

2.  Recommended  Action 

a.  Legislative  Action 

♦ Legislation  authorizing  the  transfer  of  approximately  2,800  acres  in  trust  to  the  Tribe. 

b.  Departmental  Action 

♦ Complete  transfer  of  land  to  the  Tribe  in  trust  upon  legislative  authorization 

I.  Lida,  Nevada  —Tribal  Use  Area 
1.  Suitability  Analysis 

This  area  covers  a large  part  of  the  Palmetto  Mountains  and  consists  largely  of  mixed  pinon  and 
juniper  stands.  Surface  water  include  numerous  springs  and  streams  which  vary  from 
intermittent  to  perennial.  Macgruder  Mountain,  which  anchors  the  southern  portion  of  the  area, 
is  a well  used  recreational  area  and  also  supports  mining  and  ranching.  Hunting  for  upland  game 
birds,  deer,  and  mountain  lions  is  a popular  activity,  as  is  harvesting  firewood  and  cutting 
Christmas  trees. 

This  area,  shown  on  Map  3,  is  within  the  Tribe’s  ancestral  lands  and  is  important  to  the  Tribe  as 
it  contains  burials,  springs,  lambing  areas  and  pinon.  The  Tribe  would  like  to  enter  into  a 
cooperative  management  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  ensure  tribal  access 
and  use  of  the  area  and  to  allow  the  Tribe  to  participate  in  resource  protection  in  the  area. 
Examples  of  resource  protection  activities  include  clearing  springs  to  make  water  more  available 
to  wildlife,  educating  non-tribal  pinon  nut  collectors  about  how  to  harvests  pine  nuts  without 
damaging  pinon  pine  trees,  protection  of  burial  sites,  and  developing  a cooperative  pinon  pine 
management  plan  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
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2.  Recommended  Action 


a.  Legislative  Action 

♦ None  needed 

b.  Departmental  Action 

♦ Negotiate  and  enter  into  a cooperative  agreement  between  the  Tribe  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  ensuring  tribal  access  and  use  of  the  area  and  to  allow  the  Tribe  to 
participate  in  resource  protection  activities  in  the  area. 

J.  Lida  Ranch,  Lida,  Nevada 

1.  Suitability  Analysis 

The  Lida  Ranch  was  originally  developed  by  a Timbisha  family  who  gardened  and  grew  hay  for 
their  horses  and  cattle.  There  was  ample  water  in  springs  nearby  where  other  Timbisha  families 
lived.  The  springs  were  an  important  site  for  tribal  gatherings  related  to  ceremonial  activities 
before  and  after  the  pine  nut  harvest.  The  Timbisha  feel  that  they  were  unjustly  driven  from  this 
area  by  non-Indian  settlers  and  that  the  area  is  really  theirs  historically  and  culturally  despite  its 
current  ownership. 

We  believe  that  the  land  and  water  are  really  ours.  It  is  the  Tribe ’s  wish  to  protect  this  area, 
particularly  the  quality  of  water  and  the  burial  sites  of  our  people.  The  springs  have  been 
polluted  from  waste  that  the  mines  have  allowed  to  flow  into  the  springs.  Water  is  very 
important  for  the  migration  of  birds  and  wildlife.  Barbara  Durham 

It  is  also  an  area  critical  to  the  future  of  the  Tribe  as  it  has  the  most  potential  for  tribal  residences 
and  economic  development  outside  Furnace  Creek  in  the  Park.  Purchase  of  the  Ranch  for  the 
Tribe  will  relieve  the  pressure  for  additional  development  in  the  Park  and  provide  economic 
development  opportunities  for  the  tribe  outside  the  context  of  the  Park  which  is  solely  focussed 
on  conservation  and  visitor  services. 

M^e  look  at  the  Lida  area  for  its  potential  for  residences  and  economic  development.  The 
Lida  Ranch  is  another  site  in  addition  to  Furnace  Creek  for  homes  and  businesses,  relieving 
pressure  on  the  Park.  This  is  an  alternative  to  being  in  the  Park.  Pauline  Esteves 

This  land,  shown  on  Map  9,  will  be  used  for  residences,  agriculture,  and  perhaps  a tribal  retreat. 

2.  Recommended  Action 

a.  Legislative  Action 

♦ Legislation  authorizing  the  purchase  of  the  2,430  acre  Lida  Ranch  to  be  taken  into 
trust  for  the  Tribe  and  purchase  of  appurtent  water  rights  for  the  Tribe. 
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b.  Departmental  Action 

♦ Complete  transfer  of  land  to  the  Tribe  in  trust  upon  legislative  authorization, 
appropriation,  and  purchase. 

K.  Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Nevada  --  Cooperative  Activities 

1.  Suitability  Analysis 

Ash  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  established  in  1987,  is  located  slightly  north  of  the 
California  - Nevada  border  off  Highway  373.  This  desert  oasis  has  a great  diversity  of  species 
and  is  critically  important  to  several  endangered  species,  including  the  Ash  Meadows  pup  fish. 

The  Ash  Meadows  area  serves  as  the  main  discharge  point  for  the  underlying  carbonate  rock 
aquifer  lying  to  the  northeast.  Approximately  30  springs  discharge  in  the  area  supplying  Ash 
Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  Devils  Hole  pool  which  is  part  of  Death  Valley  National 
Park.  A court-mandated  pool  level  must  be  maintained  in  Devils  Hole.  It  is  recommended  that 
no  water  development  take  place  in  this  area  due  to  the  potential  impact  on  flow  to  the  local 
springs,  the  Refuge,  and  to  the  pool  level  at  Devils  Hole. 

This  area,  shown  on  Map  3,  is  within  the  Tribe’s  ancestral  lands  and  is  important  to  the  Tribe  as 
it  contains  burials,  springs,  and  was  the  site  of  several  villages  and  was  an  important  gardening 
area.  The  Tribe  would  like  to  enter  into  a cooperative  management  agreement  or  other 
agreement  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  ensure  tribal  access  and  compatible  use  of  the 
area  and  to  allow  the  Tribe  to  participate  in  cultural  resource  protection  in  the  area. 

2.  Recommended  Action 

a.  Legislative  Action 

♦ None  needed 

b.  Departmental  Action 

♦ Negotiate  and  enter  into  a cooperative  management  agreement  between  the  Tribe  and 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  ensure  tribal  access  and  use  of  the  area  and  to  allow 
the  Tribe  to  participate  in  resource  protection  in  the  area. 

L.  Other  Agreements  and  Special  Arrangements 
1.  Suitability  Analysis 

The  recommended  actions  described  in  this  section  complement  and  reinforce  the 
recommendations  in  other  sections  relating  to  an  increased  tribal  presence  in  its  ancestral 
homeland.  All  are  suitable  activities  as  they  support  the  recognition  of  tribal  contributions  to  the 
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history,  ecology,  and  culture  of  the  region,  tribal  employment  in  the  Park,  and  funding  support 
for  Park-related  tribal  cultural  enhancement  projects. 

2.  Recommended  Action 

a.  Legislative  Action 

♦ Legislation  amending  the  purposes  section  of  the  Death  Valley  National  Park 
enabling  legislation  to:  (a)  recognize  the  contributions  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone 
Tribe  to  the  history,  ecology,  and  culture  of  Death  Valley  National  Park  and  other 
portions  of  their  ancestral  homelands;  (b)  recognize  that  the  continued  presence  of 
the  Tribe  in  the  Park  and  other  parts  of  its  ancestral  homelands  benefits  the  Park  and 
the  American  people;  and,  (c)  specify  that  traditional  use  of  the  Park  by  the  Tribe  is 
an  official  Park  purpose. 

♦ Legislation  authorizing  preferential  hiring  for  tribal  members  in  the  Park. 

b.  Departmental  Action 

♦ Authorize  use  of  Park  fees  to  fund  Park-related  tribal  activities  and  tribal  cultural 
enhancement  projects. 

- ♦ Submit  Park  base  budget  increase  proposal  to  fund  Park-related  tribal  activities  and 

tribal  cultural  enhancement  projects. 

♦ Submit  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  base  budget  increase  proposal  to  provide 
administrative  services  to  newly  established  trust  lands. 

♦ Design  and  place  new  signs  identifying  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Homeland  at 
appropriate  locations  in  consultation  with  the  Tribe. 

♦ Support  tribal  requests  for  funding  from  other  sources. 

♦ Establish  a pre.sumption  that  pilot  projects,  if  successful,  will  lead  to  long-term 
agreements  and  be  incorporated  into  Park  management  plans. 
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PART  4 - CONCLUSION 


Taken  together,  this  report  sets  out  sets  out  an  integrated,  comprehensive  plan  that  reflects 
highest  values  of  our  nation.  As  a result  of  this  plan,  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  will  have 
received  a long  overdue  measure  of  justice,  and  Death  Valley  National  Park  will  more  fully 
reflect  its  long  and  dignified  human  history. 

As  these  recommendations  are  carried  out,  the  Tribe  can  finally  return  to  portions  of  their 
Homeland  on  which  they  can  build  viable  communities  today  and  in  the  future.  The  parcel 
recommended  for  trust  land  at  Furnace  Creek  is  critical  to  the  future  of  the  Tribe  as  it  is  the 
current  home  of  tribal  members  and  has  the  potential  for  the  modest  development  described 
above.  However,  the  Tribe  and  the  Park  recognize  that  development  opportunities  are  severely 
limited  inside  the  Park  and  will  be  subject  to  standards  consistent  with  Park  values.  It  is  clear 
that  additional  opportunities  must  be  provided  to  the  Tribe  on  trust  parcels  outside  the  Park.  Of 
the  lands  identified  as  suitable  for  a reservation  outside  the  Park,  the  parcel  with  most  potential 
for  future  tribal  development  is  a privately  owned  ranch  in  Lida,  Nevada.  This  parcel  has 
sufficient  water  and  access  to  infrastructure  to  sustain  a second  Timbisha  community  outside  the 
Park  once  the  agreed  upon  the  level  of  development  at  Furnace  Creek  is  reached.  The  four  other 
parcels,  now  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  are  very  important  to  the  Tribe  and 
will  serve  future  tribal  needs,  but  are  more  remote  with  less  access  to  infrastructure  at  present. 

As  the  negotiation  process  to  date  has  created  a solid  working  relationship  based  on  trust,  so  too 
does  this  recommended  plan  provide  the  foundation  for  productive,  collaborative  relationships 
among  governments  and  neighbors  in  the  future.  This  emerging  partnership  can  only  further 
enrich  our  American  heritage. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Timbisha  Shoshone-Department  of  the  Interior  Negotiating  Teams 

Tribal  Negotiating  Team 

Pauline  Esteves,  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  Chairperson 
Barbara  Durham,  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  Administrator 
Leroy  “Spike”  Jackson,  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  Vice  Chairman 
Grace  Goad,  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  Secretary-Treasurer 
Dorothy  Alther,  Tribal  Attorney,  California  Indian  Legal  Services 

Steven  Haberfeld,  Tribal  Consultant  and  Advisor,  Indian  Dispute  Resolution  Services,  Inc. 
Federal  Negotiating  Team 

Karen  Atkinson,  Counselor  to  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish,  Wildlife,  and  Parks 

Elizabeth  Lohah  Homer,  Director,  Office  of  American  Indian  Trust,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

John  Reynolds,  National  Park  Service,  Director,  Pacific  West  Region 

Richard  Martin,  National  Park  Service,  Superintendent,  Death  Valley  National  Park 

Patricia  Parker,  National  Park  Service,  Chief,  American  Indian  Liaison  Office 

Ron  Huntsinger,  Field  Station  Manager,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Tonopah  Office 
Greg  Thomsen,  Resources  Staff  Chief,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Ridgecrest  Office 

Doug  Rollins,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Self-Determination  Officer,  Central  California  Agency 
James  Brafford,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Realty  Offier,  Central  California  Agency 

Thomas  Bellinger,  Hydrologist,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Denver  Technical  Service  Center 

Facilitator 

Charles  Wilkinson,  Moses  Lasky  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Colorado  Law  School 
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APPENDIX  B 


Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  and  U.S.  Government 
Land  Base  Negotiation  Meeting 
Death  Valley 

Ground  Rules 


PREAMBLE: 

The  Timbisha  Shoshone  study  provisions  of  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act  and 
related  issues  involve  critical  concerns  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Nation  and  the  United  States 
and  require  bilateral,  govemment-to-govemment  negotiations  between  the  two  sovereigns.  A 
special  political  relationship,  including  a trust  obligation,  exists  between  the  Timbisha  Shoshone 
Nation  and  the  United  States.  Continuity  among  the  representatives  to  the  negotiations  is 
critical.  The  negotiations  shall  be  conducted  by  a core  group  as  follows: 

TIMBISHA  SHOSHONE:  Pauline  Esteves,  Barbara  Durham,  Spike  Jackson, 

Dorothy  Alther  and  Steven  Haberfeld. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE:  John  Reynolds,  Pat  Parker,  Dick  Martin. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  INDIAN  AFFAIRS:  Elizabeth  Homer 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  FISH,  WILDLIFE  AND  PARKS:  Karen 
Atkinson. 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT:  Greg  Thomson  and  a representative 
from  Nevada  to  be  determined. 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS:  Representative  to  be  determined. 

BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION:  Representative  to  be  determined. 

All  members  of  the  group  shall  use  their  best  efforts  to  attend  all  of  the  meetings. 
Alternates  may  attend  in  their  absence.  Others  may  be  added  to  the  core  group,  or  invited  to 
meetings  on  specific  issues  as  appropriate. 

The  following  principles  shall  guide  the  negotiations: 

1 . There  may  be  times  when  the  representatives  at  the  table  require  ratification  at  a 
higher  level.  In  those  instances,  they  have  the  responsibility  to  follow-up  and  get  answers 
promptly.  If  a recommendation  is  rejected,  the  representatives  will  explain  why. 

2.  Anyone  can  call  a caucus  at  any  time. 
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3.  The  representatives  may  speak  with  external  persons,  including  the  press,  about 
the  status  of  the  process  and  may  identify  the  issues.  They  will  not  discuss  the  substance  of 
proposals  except  through  written  statements  agreed  upon  by  the  public,  unless  otherwise 
agreed  upon  or  as  required  by  law.  The  representatives  shall  speak  only  for  themselves  and 
not  for  other  persons. 

4.  All  agendas  shall  be  jointly  developed  by  the  parties. 

5.  A summary  of  the  discussions,  including  all  understandings  reached,  shall  be  kept 
for  each  meeting. 

Framework  for  Achieving  a 
Timbisha  Shoshone  Homeland 

1.  The  representatives  of  the  parties  to  this  framework  are  as  follows: 

Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe:  Pauline  Esteves,  Barbara  Durham,  Leroy  (Spike)Jackson,  Steven 

Haberfeld,  and  Dorothy  Alther. 

National  Park  Service:  John  Reynolds,  Dick  Martin,  and  Patricia  Parker. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish,  Wildlife,  and  Parks:  Karen  Atkinson. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs:  Elizabeth  Lohah  Homer. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Greg  Thomsen  and  Ron  Huntsinger. 


2.  The  parties,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  provisions  of  the 

California  Desert  Protection  Act,  Section  705(b),  and  to  resolve  related  issues,  agree  to  the 
terms  of  this  framework.  They  understand  that  this  framework  is  general  and  that  it  is  intended 
to  lead  to  a specific,  formal  proposal  for  achieving  a Timbisha  homeland.  This  is  a joint  effort 
and  the  parties  agree  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  cooperation.  The  federal  parties  have  a 
special,  government-to-govemment  relationship,  which  includes  a trust  obligation,  with  the 
Tribe. 

3.  The  parties  share  the  following  interests,  which  are  consistent  with  the  letter  of  James  Pipkin, 

Counselor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  Senator  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  dated  March 
14,  1997.  The  parties  will  work  toward  fulfilling  these  interests  as  appropriate  during  the 
planning  process  described  in  this  framework: 

a.  Co-existence  and  a dynamic  relationship  between  the  Tribe  and  the  Park  Service  in 
Death  Valley; 

b.  Recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Tribe; 

c.  Establishment  of  a permanent  homeland  for  the  Tribe  in  traditional  ancestral  land  areas 
falling  within  and  without  today's  National  Park  boundaries; 

d.  Establishment  of  quality  housing  clusters  for  tribal  members  close  to  schools,  services, 
and  physical  infrastructure  (roads,  electricity,  water  and  sewage,  etc.).  Proposed 
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locations  will  include  places  in  and  near  Furnace  Creek  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Tribe's  original  homeland; 

e.  Use  by  the  Tribe  of  its  traditional  summer  camping  areas  for  seasonal  use  (including 
the  possibility  of  physical  structures),  harvesting,  stewarding  land  and  natural 
resources,  etc. 

f.  Establishment  of  the  Tribe's  government  headquarters  and  community  and  human 
service  programs  in  and  near  Furnace  Creek  or  in  other  areas  that  may  become 
desirable  during  completion  of  the  study; 

g.  The  preservation  and  development  of  the  Tribe's  own  dynamic  indigenous  culture  by 
living  as  a community  on  its  ancestral  lands; 

h.  The  involvement  of  the  Tribe  in  economic  and  employment  development  activities, 
particularly  in  low-impact  eco-tourism  development; 

I.  Recognition  of  the  Tribe's  historic  responsibility  to  remain  concerned  and  engaged  in 
the  active  protection  and  preservation  of  the  environmental  (water,  vegetation, 
wildlife)  and  cultural  resources  of  the  Death  Valley  area; 

j . Recognition  of  the  Tribe's  interest  in  being  an  integral  part,  in  full  partnership  with  the 
Park  Service,  of  the  Death  Valley  National  Park's  landscape  and  program,  including 
presenting/interpreting  its  own  history  and  culture  to  Park  visitors; 

k.  Recognition  that  any  future  or  additional  development  of  land  in  Furnace  Creek  will 
be  conditioned  by  availability  and  allocation  of  water  and  by  jointly  established 
standards  of  size,  impact  and  design; 

l.  Recognition  of  the  common  interests  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  and  the  United  States 
in  the  conservation  and  preservation  of  the  plants,  animals,  land,  air  and  water  and 
their  natural  relationships  in  the  Death  Valley  area,  and  in  providing  for  the  enjoyment 
and  recreation  by  visitors. 

m.  Recognition  of  a common  interest  in  the  compatibility  of  other  land  uses. 

4.  The  parties,  working  jointly  as  governments  and  in  full  cooperation,  agree  to  complete  four 

studies.  The  parties  will  use  their  best  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  joint  proposals  resulting 
from  each  study.  Any  proposals  that  result  from  these  studies  shall  be  subject  to  appropriate 
public  comment  and  input  before  any  final  recommendations  are  made. 

5.  The  parties  recognize  the  paramount  importance  of  the  Tribe's  having  sufficient  technical 

support,  working  at  the  direction  of  the  Tribal  Council,  to  participate  in  completing  these  four 
individual  studies  and  to  coordinate  and  assess  the  four  studies  as  a comprehensive  whole. 
Accordingly,  the  parties  agree  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  provide  such  technical  support  for  the 
Tribe. 

6.  The  parties  recognize  the  need  to  include  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Bureau  of 

Reclamation,  and  perhaps  other  agencies,  in  these  study  efforts  as  appropriate. 

7.  The  four  studies  are  described  in  general  terms  below.  The  listed  potential  land  uses  and  tribal 

land  interests  are  illustrative  and  are  not  meant  to  be  exclusive;  the  studies  will  be  conducted 
in  a cooperative,  creative  spirit  in  order  to  obtain  the  optimal  proposals  consistent  with  the 
joint  interests  set  forth  in  section  3,  above. 
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a. 


Furnace  Creek  Area 


• Potential  land  uses:  Housing,  tribal  government  headquarters,  community  center, 
museum,  low-impact  economic  development 

• Nature  of  tribal  land  interest:  Permanent  tribal  land  tenure,  with  full  consideration  of 
a range  of  legal  options 

• Lead  federal  agency:  Park  Service 

• Proposed  completion  date: 

b.  Eastern  Area  - BLM  (Death  Valley  Junction;  Scotty's  Junction,  including  Lida  Summit;  and 
Magruder  Mountain  area) 

• Potential  land  uses:  Economic  development,  housing,  traditional  uses 

• Nature  of  tribal  land  interest:  Tribal  ownership,  probably  tribal  trust  land 

• Lead  federal  agency:  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

• Proposed  completion  date:  

c.  Eastern  Area  - Park  Service  ( Daylight  Pass;  Mesquite  Spring) 

• Potential  land  uses:  Economic  development,  housing,  traditional  uses,  ecosystem 
restoration 

• Nature  of  tribal  land  interests:  Permanent  tribal  land  tenure,  permit,  cooperative 
management  agreement,  as  appropriate. 

• Lead  federal  agency:  Park  Service 

• Proposed  completion  date: 

d.  Western  Area  ( Saline  Valley,  Hunter  Mountain,  Lower  Saline,  Eureka  Valley,  Wildrose, 
Panamint  Range  and  Valley) 

• Proposed  land  uses:  Traditional  uses,  cultural  camp  and  spiritual  area,  ecotourism, 
economic  development,  as  appropriate 

• Nature  of  tribal  land  interest:  Cooperative  management,  permit,  tribal  trust  land,  as 
appropriate 

• Lead  federal  agency:  Park  Service  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  Forest  Service,  as  appropriate 

• Proposed  completion  date: 

8.  This  framework  may  be  amended  at  anytime  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties. 
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APPENDIX  C 


Shared  Interests  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  and  the  United  States  Government 

Tribal  Sovereignty  and  Self-Determination 

♦ Recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Tribe  and  the  need  for  tribal  jurisdiction  on  tribal  lands; 

♦ Establishment  of  a permanent  land  base  for  the  Tribe  in  traditional  ancestral  homeland  falling  within 
and  without  today’s  National  Park  boundaries; 

♦ Preservation  and  development  of  the  Tribe’s  own  dynamic  indigenous  culture  by  living  as  a 
community  on  its  ancestral  lands; 

♦ Involvement  of  the  Tribe  in  economic  and  employment  development  activities,  particularly  low- 
impact  eco-tourism  development,  and 

♦ Establishment  of  quality  housing  clusters  for  tribal  members  close  to  schools,  services,  and  physical 
infrastructure  (roads,  electricity,  water,  and  sewage,  etc.).  Proposed  locations  will  include  places  in 
and  near  Furnace  Creek  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  Tribe’s  original  Homeland;  and, 

♦ Establishment  of  the  Tribe’s  government  headquarters  and  community  and  human  service  programs 
in  and  near  Furnace  Creek. 

Natural  and  Cultural  Resource  Protection 

♦ Recognition  of  common  interests  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  and  the  United  States  in  the 
conservation  and  preservation  of  the  plants,  animals,  land,  air,  and  water  and  their  natural 
relationships  in  the  Death  Valley  area,  and  in  providing  for  the  enjoyment  and  recreation  of  visitors; 

♦ Recognition  of  the  Tribe’s  historic  responsibility  to  remain  concerned  and  engaged  in  the  active 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  environmental  (water,  vegetation,  wildlife)  and  cultural  resources 
of  the  Death  Valley  area;  and, 

♦ Recognition  of  a common  interest  in  the  compatibility  of  other  land  uses. 

Tribal  Presence  in  the  Park 

♦ Co-existence  and  a dynamic  relationship  between  the  Tribe  and  the  National  Park  Service  in  Death 
Valley  National  Park; 

♦ Recognition  of  the  interests  of  the  Tribe  and  the  National  Park  Service  in  making  the  Tribe  an 
integral  part,  in  full  partnership  with  the  National  Park  Service,  of  the  Death  Valley  National  Park’ 
s landscape  and  program,  including  presenting/interpreting  the  Tribe’s  own  history  and  culture  to 
Park  visitors; 

♦ Use  by  the  Tribe  of  its  traditional  summer  camping  area  for  seasonal  use  (including  the  possibility 
of  physical  structures),  harvesting,  stewarding  land  and  natural  resources,  etc.;  and, 

♦ Recognition  that  any  future  or  additional  development  of  land  in  Furnace  Creek  will  be  conditioned 
by  availability  and  allocation  of  water  and  by  jointly  established  standards  of  size,  impact,  and 
design. 
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APPENDIX  D 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

OmCE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 


IN  REPLY  REFER  TO: 

Memorandum 


MAR  I 7 1999 


To: 

From: 

Subject: 


Karen  Atkinson,  Counselor  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  Wildlife  and  Parks 
Elizabeth  Homer,  Director  Office  of  American  Indian  Trust 


Derril  B.  Jordan,  Associate  Solicitor  , Division  of  Indian  Aff« 

Clarification  of  Rights  of  Timbisha  Shoshone  in  Newly  Designated  Homeland 


The  California  Desert  Protection  Act,  section  705(b),  directed  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a study  to 
identify  lands  suitable  for  a reservation  for  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  within  the  Tribe’s 
original  homeland  area.  A joint  Federal-Tribal  negotiating  team  conducted  a suitability  study 
that  recommended  a plan  to  establish  a permanent  homeland  for  the  Tribe.  The  details  of  this 
plan  are  laid  out  in  a draft  report  to  Congress.  The  report  recommends  that  several  separate 
parcels  of  land  be  transferred  to  the  Tribe  in  trust  and  that  other  areas  be  designated  as  non- 
exclusive tribal  use  areas.  Under  the  plan,  300  acres  at  Furnace  Creek,  in  Death  Valley  National 
Park,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Tribe  in  trust  and  an  additional  3000  acres  will  be  designated  the 
Timbisha  Shoshone  Natural  and  Cultural  Preservation  Area  within  which  low  impact,  traditional 
tribal  uses  will  be  authorized  subject  to  an  established  plan.  In  the  lands  transferred  to  the  Tribe 
in  trust  within  the  Park,  gaming  operations  will  be  prohibited. 

In  areas  outside  Death  Valley  National  Park,  the  report  proposes  to  transfer  approximately  7,200 
acres  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  land  into  trust  for  the  Tribe  and  legislation  is 
requested  to  authorize  and  appropriate  funds  for  the  purchase  of  three  private  parcels  previously 
owned  by  tribal  members.  The  BLM  lands  to  be  transferred  in  trust  to  the  Tribe  include  four 
separate  parcels:  1)  1,000  acres  at  Death  Valley  Junction,  California,  east  of  the  park;  2)  640 
acres  at  Centennial,  California,  west  of  the  park;  3)  2,800  acres  near  Scotty’s  Junction,  Nevada, 
northeast  of  the  park;  and  4)  2,800  acres  near  Lida,  Nevada,  north  of  the  park.  Under  the  plan, 
these  parcels  will  be  designated  as  part  of  the  Tribe’s  reservation  and  Indian  country.  You  have 
asked  whether  the  Tribe  will  be  able  to  conduct  gaming  on  these  BLM  lands  outside  of  the  park 
boundaries. 


The  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  (IGRA)  contains  a general  prohibition  of  gaming  on  lands 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  in  trust  for  Indian  tribes  after  October  17,  1988.  25  U.S.C.  § 2719. 
There  are  a few  exceptions  to  this  general  prohibition,  however.  The  prohibition  on  gaming  does 
not  apply  when  lands  are  taken  into  trust  as  part  of  the  initial  reservation  of  an  Indian  tribe 
acknowledged  by  the  Secretary  under  the  federal  acknowledgment  process.  25  U.S.C.  § 2719 
(b)(l)(B)(ii).  In  1983,  the  Secretary  acknowledged  the  Death  Valley  Timbi-sha  Shoshone  Band 
of  California  as  a federally  acknowledged  tribe  pursuant  to  the  regulations  at  25  C.F.R.  Part  83. 
44  Fed.  Reg.  214  (November  4,  1982).  Since  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  do  not  currently  have  a 
land  base,  and  the  Secretary  has  not  previously  taken  any  other  lands  into  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  Tribe,  these  BLM  parcels  outside  Death  Valley  National  Park  would  constitute  the  initial 
reservation  of  a tribe  acknowledged  by  the  Secretary,  and  thus  would  fall  under  the  exception  to 
the  general  prohibition  on  gaming. 

However,  to  be  in  compliance  with  IGRA,  any  Tribe  that  wishes  to  conduct  class  III  gaming  on 
Indian  lands  must  be  located  in  a state  that  permits  such  gaming  for  any  purpose  by  any  person, 
organization,  or  entity,  must  have  a gaming  ordinance  approved  by  the  NIGC,  and  must  also 
negotiate  a tribal-state  compact  with  the  governor  of  the  state  in  which  the  Indian  lands  are 
located.  25  U.S.C.  § 2710  (d)(l)(A)(B)  and  (C).  While  gaming  can  occur  on  the  BLM  parcels 
transferred  to  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  in  trust,  the  Tribe  must  negotiate  a compact  with  the 
governor  of  either  California  or  Nevada  if  the  Tribe  wishes  to  conduct  class  III  gaming  on  a 
specific  parcel  located  within  those  states. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  for  class  III  gaming  under  IGRA,  the  Tribe  can  conduct  class  II 
gaming  without  federal  approval  and  the  concurrence  of  the  governor  of  the  state  in  which  the 
Indian  lands  are  located  provided  that  the  State  permits  such  gaming  for  any  purpose  by  any 
person,  organization  or  entity  and  that  the  Tribe  has  an  ordinance  approved  by  the  NIGC.  25 
U.S.C.  § 2710(b)(1)(A)  and  (B).  Class  II  gaming  is  defined  as  the  game  of  chance  commonly 
known  as  bingo  (whether  or  not  electronic,  computer,  or  other  technologic  aids  are  used)  and 
card  games  that  are  explicitly  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  state  or  not  explicitly  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  the  state.  25  U.S.C.  § 2703(7)(A). 
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Shosljonc  Tribe 

I A ;:oiT)prciit*nsivr  Tnbal  plan  or  RcbKi'vation 
dcvelopmcm  5lralfj^y  I.*:  based  on  a rhnrouj;h 
|em  oi  Tribal  needs  and  an  accuiali:  sonocconomu 
profile.  Their  musi  be  involvcmeni  from  all  Tiibal 
jembers  in  planning  for  fuiure  general  ioris.  klenli- 
Fied  needs  provide  jusli/ication  for  funding  projec  ts 
will  hc*Ip  enhance  llie  Rcrsei-vauonls  dcvi  lopnieni 
md  solve  problems  idaitified  by  the  members.  The 
j^ibal  needs  assessment  survey  and  soaoe.conoimc 
profile  will  also  help  liie  Tiinbi.sha  Shoshone  'inbal 
jaunciJ  bciier  focus  iis  governance  funenonv.,  be- 
ausc  the  survey  shc’ivs  the  conditions  of  the  Rcserva- 
^n,  Its  population  and  what  concerns  and  issues  the 
tiembers  feel  arc  important  Among  the  uses  ot  tlie 

Irvey  results  are  I)  preparing  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Fairs  Tabor  Force  Report,'  and  i)  preparing  the 

tcomc  Survey’  required  of  all  Housing  and  Urban 
veloprncrm  applications.  Funhermorc.  it  is  rccorn- 
iided  that  the  Tribe  use  this  and  subsequent 
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TIMBISHA  SHOSHONE  TRIBE 

Residence  of  Survey  Respondents 


surveys  lu  build  a Five  and  Ten-Year  Tribal  Arnpg 
£laE  (lAP)  and  their  Overall  Ecotiomic  Devclopincni 
Program  (OHDP);  these  would  be  based  upon  the 
needs  ex[jressed  below  by  ilic  members  of  the  Tribe, 
the  survey  respondents,  rather  than  merely  the.  Tribal 
Council 

Normally,  the  surveyors  compare  the  results  of 
the  Socioeconomic  profile  with  the  1990  U S 
C.ensiis  information.  In  the  case  of  the  Timbisln 
Shoshone  Fribc,  there  arc  no  1990  Census  data  on 
the  Tribe,  presumably  because  there  is  no  official 
Reservation,  as  yet,  carved  out  of  (he  Death  Valley 
National  Monument.  Therefore,  the  Amer  ican  Indian 
data  from  the  Census  is  part  of  dial  for  Inyo  County 
as  a whole;  the  data  is  not  broken-oiil  for  the  Death 
Valley  region.  A Summary  of  the  Results  of  the 
5ocio>r.conomic  Data  of  the  Reservanon  is  as  follows 
1 he  population  of  the  Timbisfia  Shoshone  Indian 
Tribe,  according  to  the  current  socioecononm;  profile 
Ls  207.  Without  knowing  the  eligibility  of  all  the 
members  of  ihe  82  households  of  the  Tribe,  noi  die 
provision  of  ilie  Enrollmeiu  Ordinance,  membership 
could  be  as  high  as  277.  The  Needs  As.sessment 
survey  questionnaire  was  also  mailed  out  or  given 
out  to  ail  members,  including  out-of-arca  members. 

Of  die  R2  households  surveyed,  32  hoaschoids 
responded  wiih  completed,  or  partially  completed 
surveys,  or,  39.0  percent  of  the  households  of  die 
Ttinbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  membership  The  32 
households  represent  108  persons,  this  is  the  sample 
used  by  the  surveyors  to  estimate  the  Reservation's 
{xrpulaiion  and  other  relevant  socioeconomic  data. 
Again,  noi  all  the  respondents  to  the  survey  question- 
naire nn<^wered  every  survey  aucsiion:  this  explains 
why  the.  percentages  differ  from  question  to  question 
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llowcYrr,  [he  uispunitrs  were suliiuiiit  in  piovide  ;i 
rciisuiuiblr  ifuliLiiucm  of  rhe  concerns  ami  wij»lic5 
of  ihc  members.  In  lernw  of  ihe  smvrv 
lo  which  members  responded  widi  greatest  frr> 
<}nrncv:  this  indk.Hies  the  lekuve  uUeresi  of  the 
memhets  m die  snivey  categories,  i ht'y  aie  its  fol- 
lows, in  desLcntlin^  order:  (1)  Economic  Devclop- 
mciu,  iiidutJjnp,  Land  Base  |98.0%I,  (2)  Personal 
[96  3%1,  (.5)  CiilUiral  (93.0%j,  (4)  Tribal  Adminis- 
tration {89  I%],  (5)  Housing  {87.0%!,  (6)  Health 
Services  (83.0%].  (7)  Education  (76.0%1,  (8)  Com- 
munity DcvclofJiiu'.nt  {68.0%j,  (9)  Trarisporiauon 
159.0%)  and  (10)  Social  Services  (49.0%|. 


neuRE  2 

TIMBISHA  SHOSHONE  TRIBE 

Marital  Status  of  Adult  Members 


MARiTAL  STATUS 

Figure  2 shows  that  22.0  percent  ot  die  Inbc  ts 
“suiglc.,"  indudinp.  one-jiarem  (nmiiie^,  48  4 percent 
arc  '’maniLcl,"  19. 1 percent  arc  "divc>rced,”  6 5 per- 
i:cm  arc  \vuJows"  and  6.4  pcrccni  checked  the 
”oihcr’  category 


BENDER 


*>4  5 pen:cm  of  the  members  of  the  rimbislui 
Shoshone  RcM'rvation  arc  female;  45. .5  percent  arc 
male. 


FtGURE  3 

TIMBISHA  SHOSHONE  TRIBE 

Population  Characteristics,  Adult  and  Youth 


CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


74.3  percent  of  the  members  wlio  responded  to 
the  .survey  had  children;  their  average  age  is  10  years 
of  age  Figure  2 shows  that  31.8  percent  of  ilic 
Reservations  population  is  1 7 years  c>f  age  or  youngc.i 
and  that  the  nicdum  age  c»I  ihe  niembets  is  21.7 
years 

EDUCATION 

In  terms  ui  school  dropout  rate,  u is  29  0 percent, 
no  chpioruns  were  leceived  !>y  this  percentage  ol  the 
mcmbcrshi|r  20  Cl  {^trirent  ol  the  iiiemlx'tship  ha.s 
had  some  college  Ir.aining.  and  6.6  percent  mdicaic 
that  they  arc  college  graduates 
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n nddilioM,  29.6  firru-ni  indicalfd  ihaj  ihcy  fi,ivr 
A'lcl  vocniio/ial  iraimny,,  and  66  [>t:rcfnt  ttJmjdcUrd 
Rich  {raining  in  siu  h anas  ;ii>- 
II  Truck  Driving.  Registered  Nursing,,  Maniuamg/ 
Cosmetology,  Elect ronics.  Computer  Repair,  Drafting. 
jNA-level  Nursing,  Secretarial,  and  Landscaping/ 
noniculiure. 

I When  asked  to  identify  what  kind  of  training 
uld  enhance  their  employability,  they  idemificd 
following  areas  of  study; 


r 


Computer  Training 
Nursing 

Bookkeeping/AcrounUng 
Entrepreneurship 
Heavy  Equipment  Operator 
College  Training 
Mechanic  Training 
Secretarial 


When  asked  whether  or  not  they  would  he 
rested  in  pre-vocational  training  in  order  to  better 
eparc  for  skill  training.  74.0  percent  said  they 
^Id  be  interested  in  the  prc-vocational 
hen  asked  whether  or  not  they  would  be  interested 
^rigmaiion  to  world  of  work'  framing  64 ..3 
reent  said  they  would  be  iniere.sted  in  the  uaining. 

6.9  percent  of  the  re.spondciiLs  indicated 
u they  arc  now  attending  a cnmniuiniy  college. 


diey  had  (W  thildicn  under  age  lb.  diMrihuiai  m 
.‘.chool,  a.s  follows 

I’lc-Sclionl;  8. 7 % 

K-d.  52.2  % 

26  1% 

College:  8.7% 

Postgraduate;  4 3 % 

As  can  be  seen  by  the  school  popiilarion  data, 
nmbi-sha  Shoshone  Tribe  has  a relatively  young 
population.  However,  only  16.7  pereem  ofihc 
survey  rcsp^ondcnis  indicated  that  then  dnldrcn  were 
enrolled  in  a special  program  or  an  Indian  t uitural 
program  likeJOM  (a  Johnson-O'Malley  Ac  t -funded 
program). 

When  the  survey  respondents  were  asked  what 
cdu^^nciifd  needs  they  would  like  to  see  unplc- 
mcincd  for  their  children,  they  identified  the  follow- 
ing  (ranked  in  descending  order); 

1.  Computer  Training 

2.  Study  Centers  for  Children 

3.  Sciiolarship  Aid  for  College 

4.  Tribal  Language.  History  and  Cadiure 

5 Tribal  Crafts 

6.  Substance  Abuse  (-oiinselinjj/Tr.uning 

7 1 leaiih  Occupational  IVaiinng 

8.  Law.  Music  and  ihc  Alls 


A of  them  out  of  .state 

*00.0  percent  of  the  lespondcnis  .said  iht  y 

t:d.illgir  children  lo  yn  to  collepe  anti  96  0 
ni  indicated  liiai  they  vvamed  the  Irihc  to 
^iish  a scholarship  fund  to  lieip  liname  the 
TOlion  of  the  Tribes  youth 
[he  survey  respondents,  in  liie  sample,  indicated 


I 


The  veiy  number  of  lhe.se  ideas  mdit  aie.s  .i  great 
deal  of  micre.51  anti  concern  on  the  pan  ot  the  Trihal 
tnemlHTs  lor  their  chiltlren. 

In  icniLs  of  aftcr-schoo)  2.3  H pen  cm  brtid 
ihat  they  need  .iftcr-school  care 

As  foi  18.2  fierccni  of  the  respondents 

need  day  care. 
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n jciaiivciy  high  school  diupom  i.iu*.  in 
terms  of  cdiicnfional  achievement  level  ot  ihr 
jTimbisha  Shoshone  Tribe,  JLS  members  gjcaily  ricsirc 
access  to  educational  opponunmes  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  indicated  by  the  fact  that  100 
percent  want  t heir  children  to  attend  collrye. 

What  about  tiie  educational  rcsouaes  that  might 
be  available  to  Tribal  members  throuj^h  the  loctd 
public  school  system  and  the  comniuniiy  libraries? 
Only  15  percent  of  the  Tinibisha  Shoshone  nicniber- 
ship,  including  children,  makes  use  of  the  publu 

library 


EfflPLOYinENT 


Figure  4 shows  the  unemploymem  rate  ot  the 
Timlnsha  Shoshone  Reservation  as  39.6  percent  a 
rate  more  than  ihrcc-umes  diat  of  Inyo  County  and 
[four  limes  higher  than  the  state  average. 


FIGURE  4 


TIMBISHA  SHOSHONE  TRIBE 

Labor  Force  Characteristics 


Figure  3 shows  dial  51.4  percent  o/  the  Irihri. 
lopulaLion  is  in  the  active  labor  force  (working  or 


iookitig  loi  woik).  f-'igure.  5 also  shows  die  Inbcs 
pufmlaiuin  chaiiu;fciisiu:.s  such  population  under  age 
16,  lilt:  .student  population  over  age  IG.  the  pcrceni 
of  population  over  age  65,  and  the  percent  of  the 
working  age  population  ihat  arc  not  in  the  active 
laboi  force,  by  ren.son  of  disability,  they  are  house- 
wives, in  the  miiiiary.  etc. 


FIGURE  5 

nmBISHA  SHOSHONE  TRIBE 

Population  Characteristics,  By  Type 


lob  s;uTslaaion  is  indicated  as  58.8  {)ertcni 
indicated  that  they  were  satisfied  with  their  job,  of 
those  working.  Current  jobs  of  members  include 
.such  occupauons  iis  truck  driver,  Registered  Nurse. 
Certifierl  Nursing  Assistant,  cook,  manicurist,  derk, 
computer  repairman,  maintenance  mechanic,  lore- 
man.  weathciizanon  supervisor,  public  works  em- 
ployee, .s.alcs{>er.son,  uLshicr,  wiiitrcss,  van  driver,  c oal 
miner,  and  ailininisLratoi. 

01  diosc  working,  23.5  percent  were  working 
CfclLLLUIiil.  dns  iKuumis.  in  part,  lor  the  high  number 
of  low- income  hou.sdiolcls  anit.)iig  those  wIk>  liavc 
jobs. 

Of  those  who  were  unemployed,  approximately 
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||>6  6 iHTCi-nt  weif  aaivdv.5cek»nt>  wo»l< 

The  fnci  lhaf  ihe  unempioymi*ni  rate  is  so  high,  ni 
([9  6 perccnl  is  importaiu  ilaia  10  employmcni  and 
iraming  piaaners,  sut  h iis  ihe  California  Indian 
ijlaiipowcr  Consuruum  (ClMC)  and  ihe  irihai 
Council. 

||  Those  who  were,  uiieniployrd  listed  the  following 
as  jobs  Lhcy  waul-'  com^jutcr  ojieraior,  profe.ssor, 
l^irse,  mechanic,  Iribal  business  entrepreneur, 
marine  bioiogisr,  writer,  business  owner,  and 
^(Tctary. 

98.4  of  the  respondems  to  the  survey  thought  liie 
sllPUld-OiTcr  lob  training  or  career  assi<;r:»r|^P 
Of  (he  type  of  job  trauung  or  career  assistance  de- 
^d,  the  following  represent  a sampling  of  the 
rc_spondcnt'S  suggestions;  computer  training,  nuis- 

I /health  occupational  training,  mechanic  iiaining, 
repieneunal  training,  professional  training,  alco- 

K substance  abuse  training,  pre-vocaiional  training, 
kkceping.  and  “how  to  make  a living  from  the 

t"  training.  The.  strongest  training  reipicst,  by  far, 
tor  computer-based 

«21.4  perggnt  of  the  respondents  indicated  that 
S'  had  been  self-employed,  a relatively  high  mim- 

aln  future  development,  these  persons  might  tic 
to  bring  some  good  business  experience  to  Inbe. 
types  of  businesses  the  members  said  they 
Ipated  inc  luded  truck  driver/operator,  wcxid 


dit  Iribt  S pi.ins  tQ 

f^cservanon,  unce  they  aapim-  n land  base 


INCOnnE  SOURCE 

tven  more  striking  than  the  Hesere.uions  nnem- 
{'loymem  rate  among  members  is  ns  rate  nf  p.w..nY 
This  means  that  the  members  are  not  making  enough 
salary  lo  adequately  provide  for  thcir  lamilies. 

Figure  6 shows  that  a whopping  per.-rm  of  the 
Tiihes  households  arc  under  the  1993  poverty 
Ihicshokl  Whith  is  $13,950  lor  a fatnriy  of  four. 


FIGURE  6 

TlMBiSHA  SHOSHONE  TRIBE 

Poverty  Characteristics 


and  sales,  book  store  ownci.  and  grant 
jjosal  writing.  Of  all  ihe  members  .surveyed,  4.9.8 
•fceni  said  that  they  wanted  enireprenetinal  tram- 
|||This  may  mean  dial  ihe  Tribe  might  consider 
vmg  California  Indian  Manpower  C on.sonmm  o. 
ji>i-r  agency  icacli  eniicprciieunal  skills  lo  the 
•nibers  who  are  imcrcsttd,  pariicularly  beiause  of 


Figure  7 shows  the  ixnirct:  of  income  of  rlic 
rc-sidenrs  of  the  rimbistia  Siioshofu-  kosrrvaiion 
*+2.9  percent  of  the  survey  icspundciiLs  indicated  ihcy 
receive  thnr  income  from  wages  Social  Se<  t.iniy  and 
.Supplerncm:!l  Sccuruy  Income  (;s  7 pcu  eni). 
lollowed  by  Pubhe  Assistance  (17  I ptrrcciu).  .uid 
Unemployment  Compcnbaiioii  at  14  ^ percent 
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FIGURE  7 

TIMBISHA  SHOSHONE  TRIBE 

Source  of  income  of  Reservation  Houseftoids 


The  auixiijrr  of  Iiousefiokl  mcnibers  averaj^c  3 38 
perggn?  hoiisehoid.  The  household  incomes  on 
the  Tirnbisha  Shosiione  Kescrvaiion  is  very  Jew  Only 
icn  of  the  R2  households  arc  over-income  by  Depari- 
inem  of  1 lousirip,  and  Urban  Devdopmeui  (HUD) 
standards,  and  84.2  percem  of  the  houschoitis  are 
classified  as  "Very  Low  Income.” 

TRANSPORTATION 

The.  Timbisfia  Shoshone  Ucscrvauon  is  located  in 
Death  Valley,  California,  in  Inyo  Counry,  appro;am3te{y 
ZOO  miles  northeast  of  Los  Angeles.  85.0  percent  ol  the 
espondents  indicated  that  tliey  use  their  own  aiiionio- 
>iie  to  nansjKin  themselves  to  service  providers,  work, 
rtc.  Th<*refore,  transporiaaon  to  and  from  services  is 
lot  a major  problem  for  liiembcib  of  the  Tirnbisha 
hashone  Trilxr,  despite  the  fact  that  Death  Valley  is 
eographically  icinote  (at  this  lime,  most  members  of 
1C  Tiibc  do  not  live  in  Death  Valley). 


Howevn-.  70.1  percent  Idr  ihuL  the  inf)r 
gayidc  :;ome  son  of  iransDortatinn  services,  |ianiculaiTy 
to  healtii  caic,  scKanl  .services  (wH(arc).  aiui  shopping 
services  for  the.  elderly  Many  members  fdi  that  the 
Inbc  :kouldi?iiv  vans  to  help  wiili  uansfxii  taiion. 
Tnmsponaiion  for  hc-rillli  care  was  the  most  prominently 
suggcsicd  service,  by  the  survey  rc:spondcnts. 

HOUSING 

The  ! imbisha  Shoshone  Ti  ilxv:  hopes  to  build 
homes  for  its  members  once  land  is  secured.  Tlierc  arr 
currem  negotiations  with  the  National  Park  Service  for 
land  for  the  Tribe.  29.4  percent  of  the  resfxindeni.s 
rent  tfic.ir  hf>mes  23.5  jn'-xcent  of  the  i (tst.iondrms 
other  living  arrangements,  such  as  living  widi  a 
rclaiivc  or  fiicnd.  47.1  percent  of  the  respondents 
currently  own  their  own  homes.  However,  4.3.6 
pierccnt  of  tire  survey  rcsporidcm.s  indicaied  that  l1u7 
would  move  to  a Reservation  is  the  Tnlx*  provided 
housing,  or  ui  least,  they  would  like  dns  opportunity 
made  available  to  dieir  children  if  they  should  decide, 
to  live  on  the  proposed  Reservation 

Figure  8 graphically  shows  the  dismbuiion  of 
renters  and  home -owners  among  the  Tirnbisha 
Shoshone  Tiibiil  members 

Tlie  average  number  of  people.  living  at  one. 
household  is  .3.38,  as  indicated  above 

87.9  percent  oi  the  members  do  not  have  mern- 
bcr.s  ol  iinoiiicr  family  (or  extended  ianuly)  living 
with  them 

Ihe  avciage  age  o(  the  dwelling/limisc  of  the 
rt'sjiondents  is  approximately  19  years 

78  6 peicciil  live  in  .single- family  units.  15  1 
[leicc.m  live  in  ap.mments,  and  6.3  in  mobile  home.s 
or  trailers. 
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TIMBISHA  SHOSHONE  TRIBE 


Disiribullon  at  Hoasoholds.  by  Ownor/Rentat  Status 


Most  of  I he  homes  have  three  bedrooms  and  one 

tthroom-.  and  lA  percent  do  not  have  bathvooaiii.. 

19.8  peire.nl  respondt'd  that  ihai  home  did  noi 
^ve  cnou^Ji  rooms  for  individual  pnvac:y,  an  iiidica- 
■>«  of  overcrowded  housine  conditions  (this  is 
iroporiani  data  for  HUD  apphearions) 

I  6.6  percent  ol  the  members  responded  that  the. 
Londition  of  ihcir  home  was  excrUeni.  C>6.6  percent 
([ponded  dial  the  condition  of  then  home  was  in 
^>ooci  condition.  16.6  percent  rcspoiide(i  that  dieir 
(jme  was  in  poor  condition  10.0  perceni  indic  aicd 
.hat  their  home  was  in  very  poor  condition. 

(|ture  9 show.s  these  data  graphically 


r 


>URE9 


TIMBISHA  SHOSHONE  TRIBE 

Housing  Conditions 


1 he  need  of  inicuoi  ;md  cxieiior  repairs  of  the 
nu-nilieis  are  listed,  in  response  lo  the  Needs  Assess- 
tnciu  quest lomuire.  in  order  of  the  pierttrst  is 

as  lollnws 

I . koofing 

2 Insulation 

3 Weathcrizaiioii 

4 Heating 

5 Cooling 
6.  Flooring 
7 Electrical 
8.  Screens 
9 Rooms 

10  Phimhing 

11.  Walkway.  Steps 

12.  lighting 

13  Porch,  Rails 

14  Ventilation 
13  Goscis 

J 6.  Windows 
17.  Paint:  Interior 

Most  of  the  respondents  indieaicd  dial  ihcy 
resided  on  private,  fee-property. 

25.0  percent  responded  that  their  home  ts  not 
skuaicdin  a healthy  a»d  safe  bcaiion  1 his  is  a 
significant  number  and  should  be  cause  for  concern. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 


Health  care  jiroviiiers  of  Tinibisha  .Shoshone 
Tribal  niemln'iT.  arc: 

33.-3  piacem  Private  Medical  Dono»  (includes 
some  who  also  u.se  the  Indian  Health  (..Iinic/Hospiial) 
66.6  pv'rceril  Indian  llcaltii  Clmu/Hospuai 
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Also,  liir  mcmbcis  intiu.;uc*d  that,  m ncidinon. 
ihcy  uiiU/cil  ilit-  following,  piavidt-rs 

1 i .5  pert  fill  Sptxialist.s  or  Ucfeirnl  ( ontraei  Care 
(in  addition  to  private  or  HIS  services) 

6 6 pcKaiL  JhuJinonnJ  Hcaici  (in  addniun  to 
private  or  IHS  services) 

Of  itiose  who  indicated  dial  llley  iisr.  ihc  Mti  viccv 
of  the  Indian  Health  Services,  75.0  (nrreein  of  the 
members  arc  satisfied  with  the  qualiLy  ol  hcalih  care 
services  they  receive;  25.0  percent  arc  not 
with  the  health  care  provided.  '1  his  is  a larj;c  pe.rceni- 
age  of  persons  dissatisfierl  with  the  are  they  arc 
iccdving  The  concerns  of  the  hcalLli  care  quality 
;uid  ilic  apparttii  communication  prohlcnis  arc  a 
matter  of  senou.s  import.  The  reasons  given  by  ihe 
members  as  to  why  they  are  not  satisfied  with  die 
quality  of  health  care,  as  stated,  arc 

• Incompetence  of  Medual/Chnic  Staff 

• Don't  Accommodate  the  Schedules  of  Woikuij; 
People 

• Clinic  not  able  to  handle  certain  iiliiesscs 

• Cilime  Slow  in  Providing  Services,  fcspccially 
Emergency  Health  Needs 

• Difficulty  in  Getting  Dental  Appomtmems 

• Staff  does  not  undcrsuuid  How  to  I lelp  the 
People 

Health  ( arc  services  that  Timbisha  Shoshone 
liibal  members  nc^ed  but  are  not  receiving  arc.  Ulic 
percentages  lefleci  the  percent  ol  those  responding,  to 
this  question  in  die  survey) 

'i7.0  percent  Dental  Care 
11.1  percent  Diabetes 
7.4  percem  Vision 


3 / jjcrcTin 
3 7 percent 
V7  |irrcent 
3 7 pcK.cm 


CaiKer 

Orthopedic 

Anhritis 

Hearing 


I'igurc  10  «^hows  these  data  graphically 


FIGURE  10 

TIMBISHA  SHOSHONE  TRIBE 

Reservations  Unmet  Health  Needs.  By  Identified  Type 


The  survey  respondents  indicated  that  they  visit 
the  Indian  Httalth  Qinic  an  avciuge  of  seven  times 
per  year. 

Ninety  one  percent  of  the  respondciiLs  indicated 
they  did  nc»i  need  respite  care  for  an  elderly  or  a 
handicapped  person. 

Pilly-Seven  percent  of  respondents  indicated  that 
they  cither  ]iad  no  he.aith  insurance  or  relied  solely 
on  the  health  services  provided  through  Indian 
Health  .Service  Cime,  and/or  Medicare,  and/or 
McdiCal.  43  percem  do  have  liealih  insurance  with 
a private  ( anier  made  possible  by  their  employer,  or 
llicn  spouses  cinpioyin  This  is  a larger  number  of 
jHTsoiis  wuli  pnvau-  msmance  earners  than  is  gener- 
ally true  loi  most  (hliloniia  Indian  tribal  members,  in 
part,  this  IS  due  to  die  fact  that  rno.st  of  tlic  Timbisha 
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member  do  i)o(  live  c)u  a Rr5iKr\%af  iofj.  ;jnci  many  Jo 
not  live  near  an  Indian  Health  Clinic 

FIGURE  11 

TIMBISHA  SHOSHONE  TRIBE 

Community  Development  Needs 
Memoers  Rank  for  Future  Reservation, 

By  Frequency  of  Request 


(Typt  Cotimauty  Pevetopnient  Service  heqticsted) 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 


Tlmbisha  Shoshont-  Tnbal  membci^i,  responding 
|)  the  survey  receive  the  following  social  service?,  m 
lesccndmg  order  according  the  services  most  fre- 
lucmly  mcmioned; 

■ 1 . Food  Stamps 
I 2.  Food  Distribution 

3.  Low  Income  Healing  and  Huergy  Assisuincc 

(Program  (MHEAP) 

4 Alcoiiol/Dnig  Abuse  Services 


0 iKrcem  ol  ihc  menibrrs  lesfiotuicd  ihai  if 
they  were  senior  ciUzcns  diey  would  use  senior 
uijzen  sei vices.  This  ralhci  low  figure  is  another 
indic-ition  of  die  lack  of  a Reservation  as  well  as  a 
id.iuvcly  youthful  pojnjiation 

The  lypes  of  programs  or  cvems  Tinibrsha 
Shoshone  Rcsei  vaiion  iiieml){:is  would  like  to  see  the 
IriU'  provide,  senior  citizens  are  (m  ranked  order) 

1 Hot  meals  for  eideriy 
2.  Horne  Health  Care 

3 Field  Trips 

4 Transporution 
House  Repair 

0 CuUurai  Aciiviiies 

COMIVIUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Timbislia  Shoshone  Tribal  mcnibers  le- 
sporidcd  as  lollows,  ranked  In  descending  order 
l^eginnifig  with  the  greatest  number  of  requests/ 
sug4^esLion.s  for  cominuniiy  deveiopinem  services, 
which  perceive  the  proposed  Resn-\^ation  will  need; 

1 . Community  Center 

2.  Job  Training  or  Career  Services 

3.  Library 

4 Health  Services 

5 OulskIc  Lighting 

6.  Sidfcwallts 

7.  Oiild  Ore 

1 Iiese  daia  arc  graphically  drsplaycd  in  l-'igurc  II. 

l-oi  planning  services-  which  should  Ik:  av.ulahle 
to  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  members,  at  least  those 


5  Senior  Citizen  Services 

I 

I 
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Hascci  on  an  analysisol  ihc  i^urvry,  muM  oi  ihc 
miTiilHrrs  support  Tribal ly-rupponcd  tTonomit 
rlcvclopmcni,  but  arc  nol  .sure  oi  wbai  type 
nomic  aaivuy  or  business  ilr.u  would  work  ioi  ihc 
Rcscrvalion 

la  Lenas  of  whai  members  think  about  'fribal 
economic  long-ranjje  goals,  82.9  percent  of  the 
rnctnbeis  who  responded  would  like  to  sec  i)ie  Tribe 
bakmvc  as  the  Tribe's  primary  economic  develop- 
ment goal  between  using  Tribal  income  to  provide 
health  and  social  scrvicesand  lohs  for  Tribal 

bm. 

37.5  percent  that  the  Tril>e  should  see  to  it  that 
^ulificd  Tribal  members  arc  hired  for  the  jobs 
created  through  economic  devdopmeni.  21.9 
percent  felt  that  qtiah'fied  Indian  dcodIc  shmiiri 
hiird.  iLTribaimembers  were  nor  available  to  work 
as  the  Tribe’s  priomy  hinng  policy,  and  42.6  percent 
fdr  that  the  best  qualified  should  he  iiired  Amencan 
Indian,  or  Non  Indian,  if  necessary,  ami  if  they  have 
the  expertise. 

92.1  percent  said  that  CIMC  training  services 
should  be  utilized  lo  assist  Tribally-owneii  busi- 
nesses.  7‘his  strong  response  certainly  indicates  the 
Tribal  members  strong  belief  that  quality  job  training 
.should  accompany  economic  development  jilannmg 
and  jmplanen cation. 

74.4  percent  of  the  icsjiondcnis  indicated  that 
ihey  would  ygluilLCCI  to  work  m economic  develop- 
mem  projects;  this  .should  be  encouraging  to  the 
liibal  Council  as  it  indicates  a strong  coinmiimeni  to 
economic  development  on  the  pan  of  Tttlxil  mem- 
bers. In  general,  this  sccuon  of  il»f  questionnaire  was 
very  popular  and  inq^oiumi  wnh  liie  respondcuLs 
who  filled  out  at  least  pan  of  the  survey  form;  98.0 


pcra-ni  ((  spunded  lo  one  ui  more  liie  rconomit 
ilrvt;io()mem  qucr-iums 

CULTURAL 

Tmil)isha  Shoshone  7i  ibal  members  would  like  to 
sec  mo!f  Shoshone  cukur.il  auiviues.  The  cultural 
acnvjue.s  Tribal  members  want  most,  arc  ranked  as 
folio  w.s. 

1 Tribal  Language  classes 
^ Basketry 

3 Traditional  dances 

Story  telling 
5.  Tribal  History 

b.  Traditional  Religion 

1 here  was  a strong  imcrest  in  cultural  questions, 
among  I’nljal  members;  93  fjcrcem  of  the  retiiincd, 
completed  surveys  answered  the  culuiral  questions. 

TRIBAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Concerning  the  Tribal  Council,  the  following  is 
what  the  Tribal  members  knew  about  the  "fribal 
Council  membership  and  the  operations  of  the  Tribal 
Council. 

Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe 

4b  4 percent  of  the  members  <io  i\o\  know  wiio  is 
on  the  rirnbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  Council,  according 
the  rcsponi,e5  to  the  questionnaire 

fSature  and  t'unction  of  the  Tribal  Council 

1>.3  1 peri.em  ol  the  members  do  not  know  what 
the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Trilx!  docs,  according  to  the 
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suivey  o!  mL’nihers 

Election  of  Tribal  Council  Officers 

Also,  46  4 pf*rcem  ol  ihe  mcmbiar.  do  not  know 
how  the  Tribal  Council  is  clccicd  and,  when  or  iinw 
ohrn. 


Older  (the  most  popular  liiunmf;  lisiaJ  first}; 

I Federal  Indian  Uiw 
^ Inbai  Council  Ojierauons 

3 Tnbal  Consiituiion 

4 Tribal  History 

*5  Inter  Covernmemai  Relations 


This  is  shown  p,raphic:ally  in  Figure  12. 


FIGURE  12 


niKBrSHA  SHOSHONE  TRIBE 

Awareness  of  Tribal  Council  Operations 


Do  Not  Know  Wtio  Is 
On  Ttibsl  Council 

Do  Not  Know  Whit 
Tribti  Council  Ooec 

Do  Not  Know  How  Tribal 
Cooticil  li  Tioctoil 


TIic  apparent  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  functions 
of  the  Tribal  Council  and  when  elcaions  are  held  is, 
in  pan,  due  lo  the  wide  geographic  dispersion  of 
membership 


Tribal  Government  Training 

As  a positive  sign,  mosi  of  the  Tribal  iiicmber.s 
expressed  a dtisij  c for  leadership  and  training  in 
Tribal  govcriimcni  and  fetleral  Indian  law.  87  3 
pel  cent  of  the  membcis  would  like  lo  see 
ePYCmmcnurmnine  made  available  to  all  of  (hr 
Inbai  members 

In  terms  of  Tribal  government  training,  he  loiiow^ 
iig  represents  the  most  popular  areas  iti  winc  h the 
iurvey  respondents  wish  to  be  trained,  in  descending 


Members'  Concerns  and  Suggestions 

I'hc  iai]i.C.riis  jind  siiegcsnortsjtfhidi  Timblshn 
Shoshone  Tribal  nifml_->ci3  fee!  stronelv  ahottr  ami 
lylud;  they  wish  that  the  Tribal  CoimcM  to  considei 
for  »;ithcr  themselves  Or  for  other  membns  of  the 
li  ibc.  aie  as  follows  (ranked  in  descending  order): 

• Warn  more  Information  about  the  Tribal  Council 
and  die  Tribes  Servic  es. 

• Want  jobs. 

• Need  to  Acquire  Umd 

• Warn  Subsiam:e  Abuse,  Maiiial,  and  Hinancini 
Counseling 

• More  Training  for  New  Council  Members 

• Want  Health  Care  on  Rcserv.aiion 

The  above  h.st  represents  the  most  frequent 
rcsjionses;  the  following  are  concerns  and  suggestions 
that  apficarcd  on  the  returned  questionnaires  at  least 
once 

• Need  Land 

• Have  Mcciiiigs  m the  Open;  Be  Honest  with 
Members 

• Have  Meetings  in  a Location  where  Moic  Mcm- 
l>er.s  can  Anciid 

• li  ibe  needs  more  teaching  of  'rradiiionai  Ways 

• Ask  Members  wiial  they  Need 

• Help  Oihers  not  just  ramiiy. 
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v(\'.d  Hcilcr  Inicr-Acuon  wiih  L.oial  ( lovernmeni. 
Need  lo  Rely  on  Tribal  C .onsniuiion:  noi  U S. 

( iovi  rnmeni  Consiiliinon 


6 Personnel  crommitlee 

7 Commitiee  to  Proieci  Tnbai/(.  uiiur.il  Aritiaei- 
.ind  Burial  GiaMinds 


I'igurc  13  funher  displays,  in  yrajihic  form,  ihe 
sumniarv  com  erns  of  Lhe  Triliai  members. 


FIGURE  13 


TIMBiSHA  SHOSHONE  TRIBE 

Summary  ol  Members’  Concerns,  Wants 


Want  to  Be  Better  informed  of 
Tribal  Activtties/Plans 

Want  Tribe  to  Fight  For/Aquire 
Land  for  Reservation 

More  Training  for 
Tribal  Council  & Members 

Want  Economic  Development  to 
Free  Tribe  from  Feoerai  Dependence 

Having  Meetings  in  an  Area 
Where  More  People  Can  Attend 

More  Interaction  with 
Local  Government 

f 


(Frequency  ot  Request,  by  Type) 


Many  of  the  survey  respondents  (60.7  percent) 
indicated  that  they  would  serve  on  one  or  more  of  the 
Tribal  Council  committees.  Many  of  those  volunteer- 
ing now  live  out  of  state;  this  is  another  indication  of 
their  devotion  to  the  Tribe.  The  following  are  those 
committees  for  which  members  would  volunteer,  in 
descending  order  in  terms  of  popularity; 


1 . Economic  Development  Board 

2.  Bylaws  and  Policy  Commiiiee 

3.  Budget  Commitiee 

4 Enrollmeni  Commiuec 
5.  Land  Assignment  Commitiee 


SUiVliVIARY 

If  the  survey  researchers  were  asked  the  quesuon. 
based  on  the  responses  to  the  quesiionnaire,  what  dc 
Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  members  have  on  their 
mind,  in  prionty  order  of  concerns  and  issues?’  The 
list  would  be  as  follows; 

• The  Need  for  LAND  for  a Reservation,  Hous- 
ing and  Tribal  Culture  & Activities 

• The  Need  for  Jobs  & Economic  Development 

• The  Need  for  Tribal  Language  and  Cultural 
Programs 

• The  Need  for  Better  Quality  Health  Care 

• The  for  More  Involvement  of  members  in 
Governing  the  Tribe 

The  following  are  suggestions,  based  on  the 
results  of  this  survey  , for  consideration  by  the 
Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe: 

A.  Throughout  the  responses  to  the  survey 
questionnaire,  there  was  a very  strong  plea  for  more 
information  from  the  Tribal  government  on  the 
operations  and  activities  of  the  Reservation.  The 
members  who  live  a great  distance  from  the  Reserva- 
tion, indicated  a strong  hunger  for  information  on  the 
progress  the  Tribe  is  making  in  acquiring  land,  and 
other  issues. 

B Concerning  economic  devHopmem.  ihere 
the  greatest  iiuercsi,  and  a strong  concern  for  both 
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,ui(i  mconie,  sen,  ihc  survey 
.csiilis  /\;i  i/k-  ,vc(.I,-  w|,o  pcspcmcievi  to  ilic  .s,„vcy. 
.•xcepi  two,  „Klia, nl  ,1m  lit,-  Kcmtv.-,i,v,„  should 
pursue  eemiomic  ik-vclopiiieni  anivmei  Also  ilie 
respoiidcms  had  many  siiggesiioiii  about  wliiu 
Cfonomit  development  aci.vtues  tiny  thouf.hi  were 
good  for  the  Timbrsha  Shoshone  Tribe,  tl;e  most 
popular  aciiviiy  being  a Gaming/Ca,stno  emerpnsc, 
and  the  second  hemg  some  kind  of  store 

c The  members  want  more  nmbisha  Sl.oshone 
rlihural  profraas.  panicuiariy  Tribal  language  ieatn- 
apporiunjtics  hr  iht  youth; 

1^-  There  was  concern  expressed  among  ihc 
^-spondems  about  the  UUaiilY  pf  f|if  of  Trib.d 
Inembers  liy  the  :ipivabe  Inrfian  riiMh  and 

other  Indian  Health  Service  dinks.  The  survey 
|psults  mdieaic  ihai  the  services  of  Toiyabe  lo  iht 
members  of  ihts  remote  Tribe,  some  109  m.les  away, 
precis  lo  be  pcriodicafly  evaluated. 

F.  another  .section  of  the  survey  which 

|dved  a h.gf.  response  was  Mal^dmuuaa^j^  ^,,e 
■^pondents  dearly  saw  the  suwey  as  an  opponumiy  to 
Jivide  feedback  to  the  cxcaing  Tritral  Council, 

The  response  to  the  survey  was  excellent  with 
j|riy  one-half  of  the  households  responcimg.  at 
m pan.  Also,  the  ,sm  vty.  by  itself,  servts  as  a 
|imumcauon  Imk  providing  feedback  from  die 
embers  to  ihc  Timbislia  Sho.siione  Tribal  Coiu.nf 
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From  the  Federal  Register  Online  via  GPO  Access  [wais.access.gpo.gov] 
[DOCID: frl9ap99-89] 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
National  Park  Service 


Notice  of  Scoping  for  Environmental  Analysis  of  a Study 
Recommending  a Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  Homeland  in  and  Around  Death 
Valley  National  Park  Inyo  County,  California  and  Esmeralda  and  Nye 
Counties,  NV 

SUMMARY:  Notice  is  hereby  given,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et . seq. ) that 
public  scoping  is  being  initiated  for  an  environmental  impact  analysis 
process  for  a Draft  Secretarial  Report  to  Congress  regarding  a proposal 
to  establish  a permanent  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  land  base  in  and 
around  Death  Valley  National  Park.  The  purpose  of  this  scoping  effort 
is  to  identify  public  issues  and  concerns,  and  to  assess  the  nature  and 
extent  of  potential  environmental  impacts  which  should  be  addressed. 

Background 

During  1994  Congress  enacted  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act 
(Pub.  L.  103-433) , which  in  part  addressed  the  need  of  the  Timbisha 
Shoshone  Tribe  for  a recognized  land  base.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  directed  (in  Section  705(b)  of  the  act)  to  conduct  a study 
to  identify  lands  suitable  for  a reservation  for  the  Timbisha  Shoshone 
Tribe . 

As  a direct  result,  a joint  Federal-Tribal  negotiating  team  was 
convened  for  the  purposes  of  drafting  a suitability  study.  In  drafting 
their  proposal,  the  factors  scrutinized  to  date  include:  basic  tribal 
needs  for  a land  base  (for  housing,  tribal  administration,  economic 
development,  and  cultural  restoration) ; mandates  prescribing  federal 
land  stewardship;  complementary  interests  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone 
Tribe  and  the  Federal  government;  geographical  constraints;  climate  and 
availability  of  water;  mining  claims;  special  resource  limitations  such 
as  Congressionally  designated  Wilderness  and  also  Areas  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern;  and  availability  of  infrastructure  such  as 
roads,  power,  and  other  services.  With  due  diligence  the  efforts  of 
this  government-to-government  team  have  culminated  in  a comprehensive 
integrated  draft  proposal  to  establish  a permanent  Homeland  for  the 
Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe. 


Comment  and  Approval 


As  noted,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  including  the  National 
Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  undertaken  government-to-government 
negotiations  with  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe  to  address  suitable 
strategies  and  actions  for  establishing  a permanent  Timbisha  Shoshone 
Tribal  land  base  in  and  around  Death  Valley  National  Park.  At  this 
time,  it  has  not  been  determined  whether  an  Environmental  Assessment  or 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  will  be  prepared;  however,  this  scoping 
process  will  aid  in  the  preparation  of  either  dociiment. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  a series  of  public  scoping  meetings  will  be 
held  during  May,  1999.  California  and  Nevada  cities 
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where  this  scoping  activity  will  be  conducted  are  listed  below — all 
meetings  are  scheduled  for  7: 00-9: 00pm.  For  confirmed  details  about 
meeting  locations  please  contact:  Superintendent,  Death  Valley  National 
Park,  P.O.  Box  579,  Death  Valley,  California,  92328  (telephone  (760) 
786-3243) . 

<bullet>  May  24  in  Pasadena,  California; 

<bullet>  May  25  in  Ridegecrest,  California; 

<bullet>  May  26  in  Lone  Pine,  California; 

<bullet>  May  27  in  Goldfield,  Nevada; 

<bullet>  May  28  in  Pahrump,  Nevada. 

During  the  scoping  period  a study  document — The  Timbisha  Shoshone 
Tribal  Homeland:  A Draft  Secretarial  Report  to  Congress  to  Establish  a 
Permanent  Tribal  Land  Base  and  Related  Cooperative  Activities — is 
available  through  Death  Valley  National  Park.  Topics  addressed  in  the 
study  document  and  anticipated  to  be  discussed  during  these  meetings 
include:  background  information  on  the  government-to-government 
negotiation  process;  an  historical  perspective  on  the  need  for  a 
permanent  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  land  base;  identification  of 
criteria  used  in  the  study  process;  the  identification  of  legislative 
and  administrative  actions  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
implement  the  strategies  identified  to  date;  and  the  types  and 
significance  of  the  potential  environmental  effects,  including 
potential  cumulative  impacts  to  wild  burros  and  horses,  wildlife, 
cultural  and  other  natural  resource  use  issues. 

Interested  individuals,  organizations,  and  agencies  are  encouraged 
to  provide  comments  or  suggestions.  Written  comments  regarding  the 
Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribal  Homeland  proposal  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  June  15,  1999,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent, 

Death  Valley  National  Park  (address  as  noted  above) . To  obtain  a copy 
of  the  study  document  or  request  other  background  information  please 
contact  the  Superintendent,  Death  Valley  National  Park;  the  document 
and  current  information  also  are  available  via  the  park  website 
(www.nps.gov/deva). 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  officials  responsible  for 
approval  are:  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish,  Wildlife,  and  Parks; 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Land  and  Minerals  Management;  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs.  If  approved,  the  plan  would 
subsequently  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Congress 
for  consideration.  If  enacted,  the  National  Park  Service  officials 
responsible  for  implementation  would  be  the  Superintendent,  Death 
Valley  National  Park  and  the  Regional  Director,  Pacific  West  Region;  as 
well  as  the  State  Directors,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  California  and 
Nevada;  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs;  and  the  Bureau  of 


Indian  Affairs,  Central  California  Agency.  The  draft  environmental 
document  is  expected  to  be  available  for  public  review  in  late  summer 
or  fall,  1999.  At  this  time  it  is  anticipated  that  the  final  plan  and 
environmental  document  are  to  be  completed  in  spring,  2000. 

Dated:  April  9,  1999. 

John  J.  Reynolds, 

Regional  Director,  Pacific  West. 

[FR  Doc.  99-9672  Filed  4-16-99;  8:45  am] 
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